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INTRODUCTION 


Lexicographers define prejudice as a judgment or opinion 
formed without due examination of the facts or arguments which 
are necessary to a just and impartial determination. Of the 
forms assumed by prejudice, religious prejudice is perhaps the 
most aggressive and vigorous. The fecundity of religious preju- 
dice is proverbial; of her numerous progeny the first born is 
intolerance, that is, an unwillingness to tolerate opinions and 
beliefs other than one’s own. To say that religious prejudice has 
held sway in the history of mankind is but to utter a truism. 
Even the most casual acquaintance with the annals of history 
must convince one that intolerance has ruled with heavy hand 
and disastrous results both in Europe and America. 

To condemn the men and women of a century ago because they 
fail to measure up to the liberal ideals and ideas of our own day 
would be as ridiculous as it would be unjust. Every age has its 
accepted canons of judgment; every age must be judged by the 
standards of thought then dominant. As a matter of fact the 
last half of the eighteenth century was less intolerant than the 
two centuries which had passed. For by this time sects had 
learned to live together with some show of forbearance, if not 
mutual charity. And yet intolerance, if a waning force, was not 
dead. What was true of Europe was true of colonial America 
as well. 

If the minds and hearts of men were tainted ever so slightly 
with intolerance it was inevitable that this spirit should on occa- 
sion influence their conduct and policy. On the face of things 
then one should expect that the spirit of intolerance might have 
some connection with the War for Independence. It is our task 
to discover, if possible, the extent of this connection, and the re- 
lation of this cause to other generally accepted causes of that 
upheaval which changed the course of history. We will not at- 
tempt a narrative of the part actually played by Catholics in the 
conflict; neither do we propose to analyze the motives which 
prompted the majority of Catholics in the Colonies to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with their brethren in revolt. We would merely 
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see how the people of the thirteen English speaking Colonies in 
continental North America reacted to those clauses of the Quebec 
Bill which guaranteed the Catholics of Quebec freedom to prac- 
tice their religion, and then ascertain, if we may, whether this 
religious reaction should be regarded as one of the important 
causes which contributed to the breakup of the British Empire. 

In order to avoid suspicion of partiality we shall allow those 
whose testimony we present to speak for themselves. The diffi- 
culties attending any other course appear to be overwhelming. 
Even when we take this precaution the presentation of a study 
which touches on religious prejudice is fraught with extreme 
difficulty and no little danger; for religion, together with nation- 
ality, are two topics on which most men are so sensitive and feel 
so strongly as to make impartiality difficult of attainment in a 
study which involves either element. 

Since this is a study of the reaction to a phase of the Quebec 
Act of the Colonies founded and developed by England in conti- 
nental North America it was not deemed necessary to examine 
French or Canadian archives and literature on the subject. For 
the best and fullest record of the reaction of the communities con- 
cerned must be found in their own literature. This study is an 
elaboration of a thesis submitted at the University of Michigan, 
under a different title, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The writer takes this opportunity to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to those who have assisted him in any way. In this connec- 
tion mention must be made of the staffs of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the New 
York Historical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Library of Congress, and above all the staff of the William L. 
Clements Library whose unfailing courtesy and helpfulness have 
made research in that library a distinct pleasure. 
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THE QUEBEC ACT 


A PRIMARY CAUSE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 
GROUNDLESS FEARS 


“Notwithstanding the numberless books that have been written 
on the American Revolution, there is one feature of it which has 
been sadly neglected. I mean the religious element.”! These 
words of the historian J. T. Headley were written in 1864, four 
years after the appearance of a volume of sermons, under the 
title The Pulpit of the American Revolution.2, Headley made 
it clear why he lamented this neglect; he was convinced that the 
issue of the struggle for independence would have been totally 
different if the New England clergy had from the outset been as 
active in opposition to the Colonial cause as they were ardent 
in its support. Of the correctness of this view there can be no 
question. But if historians have failed to appreciate at full value 
the contribution of the New England clergy to the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom they are guilty of an equally serious neglect in 
overlooking the influence of religious feeling in bringing on the 
conflict which established American independence. Apparently 
this was due to the fact that they too made the mistake of iden- 
tifying the religious element of the American Revolution with the 
political activity of the New England clergy just as Headley did 
in his day. 

For nearly half a century this neglect of the religious element 


*Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution, J. T. Headley, p. 13. 
*The Pulpit of the American Revolution, edited by J. W. Thornton. 
"Headley, op. cit., p. 14. 
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continued ; Headley’s portrayal of the situation in 1864 remained 
substantially unchanged despite the appearance of a few books on 
the subject. Then came what may be called an historical renais- 
sance, when scholars were brought to the realization that the 
American Revolution must be studied anew because it was still 
largely an unexplored field. The old formulas and the standard 
explanations which had done service for decades were found to 
be insufficient to explain a movement so complex in character ; 
and it was the historian’s task to attempt to unravel the tangled 
skein of intertwined causes and evaluate each. In their desire to 
get at the truth historians sought to approach the problem from 
every angle. They studied the legal, the military, constitutional, 
political and economic aspects of the struggle; the question of 
taxes, of commerce, industry and trade; the factors of race and 
nationality; the influence of individuals, of social conditions, of 
racial and religious prejudice. But while some phases of the 
general subject received undue emphasis others still suffered from 
comparative neglect. And prominent among the latter was the 
part played by religion.* Before long it was admitted in a general 
way that religious prejudice did play a part, and not a negligible 
part, in bringing on the Revolution,® but the relation of this factor 
to the other causes of the war was a problem left for the investiga- 
tion of scholars of a later day. 

Among the first to speak out boldly on the relation of religious 
prejudice to the War for Independence was an English historian. 
In 1912® Cardinal Gasquet declared that ““The American Revolu- 
tion was not a movement for civil and religious liberty; its 
principal cause was the bigoted rage of the American Puritan and 
Presbyterian ministers at the concession of full religious liberty 
and equality to Catholics of French Canada. The Taxation Acts 


*As late as 1928 Alice Baldwin in her New England Clergy and the 
American Revolution limits her study to the part played by the clergy in 
keeping before the people the theory of government propounded by John 
Locke and reduced to practice by the Revolution of 1688. 

“Hostility to the Catholic religion, was without any question, one of the 
causes of the American Revolution.” Journal of James Melvin, edited by 
Andrew Melvin. Portland, Maine. 1902. 

°Cardinal Gasquet in Tablet, July 20, 27, 1912. Vol. CXX. 
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were only a minor cause, or rather occasion, and the dispute could 
have been settled by constitutional agitation without secession but 
for the Puritan firebrands and the bigotry of the people.” This 
is strong language. But was it not possible to discount this view, 
or dismiss it altogether, as that of a man unlikely to be impartial 
in his judgment of an event humiliating to British pride? 

Hardly had people recovered from the shock of what they might 
regard as an extremist view when another scholar gave expression 
to much the same opinion. After analyzing causes of a religious, 
sectarian or ecclesiastical character, in an article in the American 
Historical Review, Professor Claude H. Van Tyne voiced the 
belief that “the historical muse has been too much of a worldling, 
and has worshipped too partially the golden calf of economic 
causes.’’? If on the one hand he would not argue that the Revolu- 
tion was a “holy war,” or even that religious prejudice and the 
dissenting clergy were the dominant factors, on the other hand he 
sided rather definitely with his English colleague. For he con- 
cluded his analysis with the declaration: “among the many causes, 
I rate religious bigotry, sectarian antipathy, and the influence of 
the Calvinistic clergy . . . among the most important.’ But 
scholars are not in agreement; dissentient voices are heard. In 
contrast to the opinions of these students of the problem we must 
set down the conclusion arrived at by another scholar a decade 
earlier that “the strained relations which heralded the approach 
of the War of Independence strengthened the opposition to 
episcopacy, rather than that religious differences were a prime 


"The Influence of the Clergy and Sectarian Forces in the American Revolu- 
tion. Claude H. Van Tyne. The American Historical Review. XIX. 
October, 1913. P. 44. 

®Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 64. In the Presidential Address delivered before 
the American Historical Association at Boston, December 30, 1930, Evarts 
B. Greene said: “In the political antagonisms of that period, religion had 
a minor, but not quite negligible part. The fear of an American episcopate 
was exploited by Whig propagandists among the New England Congre- 
gationalists and middle-state Presbyterians. Anti-Catholic feeling, intensified 
by a century of international conflict with Frenchmen and Spaniards, was 
invoked to discredit the Quebec Act of 1774, with its concessions to the 
Church in Canada.” 

American Historical Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, Jan., 1931. p. 263. 
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cause of the political alienation.”® Now when scholars do not 
agree as to whether religious antipathy should stand as cause or 
effect in relation to the war for American Independence it is 
evident that the subject is still largely an open question, and one 
which permits of further investigation. 

Our first approach to the subject must be an inquiry as to what 
percentage of the people in the American Colonies professed the 
Catholic religion in June 1774, when the Quebec Bill became law 
for the neighboring Colony. A knowledge of this ratio is essential 
to a proper understanding of the problem we would solve. Before 
the gathering of an official census any estimate of population can 
be little more than conjecture. By general consent the total 
population of the Colonies at this date must have been over two 
million, perhaps two million five hundred thousand or slightly 
less.1° Estimates as to the number of Catholics vary greatly.” 


*The Anglican Episcopacy and the American Revolution. A. L. Cross 
p. 271. 

“On the fifth of July 1773 a questionnaire was sent out from Whitehall, 
under authority of Lord Dartmouth, to the governors of the Colonies and 
islands in North America. A series of twenty-two questions made inquiry 
as to the location of the Colony, its boundaries, area, rivers, harbors, form 
of government, mines, population, militia, defences, relations with Indians, 
French or Spaniards, revenue, disbursements, civil and military establish- 
ments. Question thirteen reads: “What is the number of the Inhabitants 
Whites and Blacks?” In reply Governor Tryon of New York fixed the 
total population of his Province at 182,251; William Franklin gave 120,000 
as an estimate for New Jersey; Thomas Hutchinson was of the opinion 
that there were 300,000 whites, 6,000 blacks in Massachusetts Bay; for 
Virginia the Earl of Dunmore offered “whites about 300,000, blacks about 
200,000” as “a very rough guess”; the Governor of Pennsylvania believed 
there were 300,000 whites, 2000 blacks in his province; the Governor of 
Connecticut gave 191,302 whites, 6,464 blacks; Georgia replied “the num- 
ber of whites may be 18,000 and upwards—the number of blacks is com- 
puted at 15,000.” Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire lamented that 
“notwithstanding my utmost efforts I have not been able to obtain the 
exact number of the inhabitants in the Province. Twenty eight towns are 
yet outstanding.” No reports for Maryland, Rhode Island, Delaware, North 
Carolina or South Carolina are to be found in the two volumes of manuscript 
in the possession of the William L. Clements Library. By adding the 
figures and the estimates sent to Whitehall we arrive at a total of 
1,641,107. If to this number we add the population of New Hampshire, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Delaware, North Carolina and South Carolina the 
total population must exceed two million, but probably it will fall short of 
two million five hundred thousand. 

1 snot more than thirteen hundred Romanists between Canada and 
Florida.” The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. Sanford Cobb. p. 
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That they were few in number was the boast of John Adams who 
wrote that “a native who cannot read and write is as rare an 
appearance as a Jacobite or a Roman Catholic, that is, as rare as 
a comet or earthquake.’’!* In Braintree, Adams’ home town, they 
were few in number and disinclined to assert themselves in any 
way.}8 

Thanks to two sources, nearly contemporary, and both of 
reliable character, the number of Catholics and their geographical 
location are ascertainable with tolerable accuracy. Sometime after 
1763, Bishop Challoner wrote of the condition of the Catholic 
religion in the English Colonies of America.1* He informs us that 
in New York and New England Catholics are to be found only 
here and there; he adds that as they have no priests they are 
deprived of opportunity to practice their religion. In his opinion 
this condition promises to endure indefinitely because the majority 
of the inhabitants are of English extraction and are Presbyterians,!® 
and the other sects also are bitterly opposed to Catholics.!¢ 

Maryland and Pennsylvania, according to the Bishop, were the 
only old possessions of Great Britain where priests were perman- 
ently located. In Pennsylvania Catholics were tolerated by law; 


451. Jameson in his American Revolution Considered as a Social Move- 
ment p. 133, assigns 50 of the 3105 religious organizations in America to 
Catholics. 

Works of John Adams, Ill, p. 456. 

Better to James Warren, March 3, 1775. Works of John Adams, IX, 
p, 355. 

“Account of the Condition of the Catholic Religion in the English Colonies 
of America. Propaganda Archives. Cf. Catholic Historical Review. VI. 
pp. 517-524. Also Life of John Carroll. Peter Guilday, I., p., 60, note. 

“In declaring the people of New York and New England to be Pres- 
byterians Bishop Challoner fell into an error common enough at the time 
he wrote. Thus (cf. page 17 of the text) Alexander Macrabie wrote to 
Sir Philip Francis that the “Bostonians are Presbyterians,” while a French 
spy employed in America characterized them as “Rank Presbyterians.” The 
truth is that Congregationalists and Baptists predominated in New England, 
the latter chiefly in Rhode Island. In his The American Revolution Con- 
sidered as a Social Movement, J. Franklin Jameson says, (pp. 132-133) that 
while about a thousand parishes of all denominations were to be found in 
New England nearly all of the 658 Congregational parishes in the Colonies 
were in that region. 

17 a plupart des coloniens, d’origine Anglois, sont Presbyteriens.” Precis 
de l’etat Actuel des Colonies Angloises dans |]’Amerique Septentrionale. 
Milan. 1771. 
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they were, he said, largely of German descent, though Irish, 
Scotch and French were to be found. Numbering “between six 
and seven thousand” they have “a public church in Philadelphia,” 
and are ministered to by four Jesuit priests, to whose zeal and 
edifying lives he attests. In no place within the English dominions 
is the Catholic religion exercised with greater freedom than in 
Philadelphia, where full religious freedom is enjoyed even though 
full enjoyment of the franchise is denied. In Maryland the penal 
laws are still unrepealed but they are rarely enforced because the 
judges and authorities are liberal minded. Here the Catholics, 
who number perhaps 16,000, are almost exclusively of English 
and Irish ancestry, and their spiritual wants are cared for by twelve 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus. 

There were some Catholics in Virginia on the borders of 
Maryland, and in those parts of New Jersey which touch on 
Pennsylvania, but they had no priests permanently resident among 
them. “As to Carolina and Georgia it is impossible to say whether 
there are any Catholics there or not. One thing is certain, there 
are no priests in those provinces.” 

For the rest, Florida was Catholic because Spanish in origin, 
tradition and population; but Florida was practically regarded as 
alien territory and was accorded no place in the sisterhood of the 
Colonies which attempted to throw off the yoke of English rule. 
Beyond the Alleghenies a chain of French settlements stretched 
in a wide arc from Montreal to New Orleans; the people were 
Catholic with few exceptions, but to all intents and purposes these 
settlements were cut off from the English colonies on the seaboard. 
Differing in race and custom, no less than in religion, they had 
little in common with the revolting Colonies, save a common 
allegiance, and this was of such recent date as to be really no 
bond at all. 

In general then we observe that except perhaps in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, Catholics were so few in number as to be a neglig- 
ible minority; we see too that priests were altogether too few 
to minister adequately to their people. Consequently while defec- 
tions were many, converts were few. What increase there was, 
was due to immigration. Conditions could scarcely have been 
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otherwise when people were deprived of opportunity to assist 
regularly at religious services and were denied all but casual 
instruction in their religion. Moreover exclusion from the political 
life of the Colony where they dwelt, and the possibility of the 
penal laws being revived and enforced, operated to weaken and 
undermine their adherence to the creed of their fathers. Even 
in Maryland where Catholics were more numerous than elsewhere 
conditions were considered unsatisfactory by the venerable prelate. 

About a decade after the time of which we write the Marquis 
de Barbé-Marbois touched on the number of Catholics in the 
United States. In a communication to Vergennes, dated, Phila- 
delphia, 27 March, 1785, he writes: “There are in New England 
about 600; New York and New Jersey 1,700; Pennsylvania and 
Delaware 7,700; Maryland, freemen 12,000, slaves 8,000, 2,000; 
in the States to the South 2,500; at the Illinois at Kaskaskia, and 
several other establishments purely French, on the Mississippi, 
12,000 ; total 44,500.’27 Thus according to Marbois there were in 
1785 only 32,500 Catholics in the States which were English in 
origin, language or tradition; and there is reason for supposing 
that Catholics had increased in number during the decade which 
had elapsed since the appeal to arms. 

On the basis of these figures furnished by Marbois, and those 
submitted in the official replies to the questionnaire of Lord 
Dartmouth, we discover that for the Colonies as a whole the 
ratio of Catholics to the entire population was about one per cent, 
in other words there was one Catholic to every one hundred people. 
From the same sources we learn that in New York and New 
Jersey Catholics numbered one half of one per cent of the people, 
in Pennsylvania two and one half per cent, while in New England 
they were slightly in excess of one tenth of one per cent, that is, 
slightly more than one in a thousand. 

Even as late as 1790, when conditions had changed, Bishop 
Carroll still paints a dark picture of the state of affairs.18 He tells 


“History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. George Bancroft. 1882. Vol. I, p. 421. 

*MSS. in library of the Archbishop of Baltimore. Cf. Guilday, of. cit., 
p. 59. 
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us that the small number of the clergy not only obliged priests 
to confine their ministration to the barest essentials of religion but 
forced them to travel great distances in all sorts of weather and 
over impassable roads and unbridged streams; he adds that priests 
could conduct only occasional services in private homes, and that 
the extreme poverty of the people on whom the missionaries de- 
pended for support, made the life of the priest one of hardship 
and privation. Furthermore the efforts of the priests were 
neutralized, and the Faith itself brought into disrepute, by the 
unedifying conduct and scandalous lives of many, especially of 
imported servants who seemed to throw off all moral restraint 
upon their arrival in America. If such was the state of the 
Catholic religion in Maryland, what must conditions have been in 
those other Colonies where Catholics were to be found “only here 
and there!” 

From the testimony adduced it appears that if the present con- 
dition of Catholics was disheartening, their future was so un- 
promising and their strength so insignificant that the colonists 
could have ignored them without detriment, or jeopardizing their 
security in the least. Scattered as they were over a wide territory, 
unorganized and poor, they were helpless in the extreme. Even 
had they so desired they were powerless to effect an overthrow 
of government and the imposition of their own creed on their 
neighbors ; and events showed conclusively that such an intention 
was altogether foreign to their minds. It requires no little stretch 
of the imagination to conceive how this mere handful of wor- 
shippers could possibly have been regarded as a source of danger, 
and a menace to the peace and very existence of the Colonies. 
And yet in the popular mind they were thought to be such a 
menace, and a most serious menace.’® An understanding of this 


*“Of all the religious legislation in the Colonies nothing was more absurd 
than that against Roman Catholics. One would suppose that the Roman 
Church was a constant and threatening foe to colonial institutions. The 
fact was otherwise. With the opening of the Revolution, it is estimated 
that there were not more than thirteen hundred Romanists between Canada 
and Florida. And this is not to be understood as the effect of ‘anti-papist’ 
laws. For some other reason not clearly discernible, the people of that 
Faith were not drawn to America. The opening of Maryland, as a refuge 
for them from the proscriptions of England, did not attract many..... In 
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frame of mind, if it is to be had at all, must be sought in the 
religious background of the English Colonies. “Bigotry” de- 
clared Jonathan Mayhew a quarter of a century previous to the 
Quebec Bill, “is sufficient to account for . . . many phenomena 
which cannot be accounted for in any other way.”*° Ours is the 
task of ascertaining whether, and to what extent, bigotry is ac- 
countable for the popular misconceptions in regard to Catholics 
and their creed, and so to determine whether bigotry warped the 
minds of men to such a degree that they perceived in the tolera- 
tion clauses of the Quebec Bill an evil equally as great as the 
political and economic injustices of which they believed them- 
selves victims. 


face of the fact, that during the half century in which Romanists governed 
Maryland, they were not guilty of a single act of religious oppression, 
the legislation against them was specially unwarranted and base,’ Cobb, 
op. cit., p. 451. 

Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance. Jonathan Mayhew. January 
30, 1749-50, cf. The Pulpit of the American Revolution. J. W. Thornton, 
p. 103. 








CHAPTER II 


CotoniaL Reticious BAcKGRounbD** 

For some three quarters of a century before the founding of 
the first English Colony in the New World, England was in the 
throes of religious innovation. In applying the principle “cutus 
regio eius religio” each of the Tudor sovereigns made religious 
belief and practice conform to conviction, personal predilection or 
political expediency. The net result was the widest diversity of 
views on the subject of religion. Innovation begot innovation. 
Sovereigns and subjects were not in agreement; dissatisfaction 
was general. Because of this instability and fluctuation in religious 
matters large numbers of men became out-and-out skeptics; they 
grew enamored of material prosperity and became engrossed in 
business pursuits to the exclusion of all spiritual interests. To 
others, on the contrary, religion assumed new importance; it be- 
came their chief concern, it was ever in their thoughts, constantly 
on their tongues. However widely they might differ as to the 
essentials of orthodox belief, those who professed the reformed 
doctrines were in agreement on one point, they had turned their 
backs on the past, and they cherished a common opposition to the 
old order and the Church of those other days. While they in- 
sisted on the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, in general they denied this right to those 
who adhered to the religion which had obtained for ten centuries 
among their forefathers. 

Some of the English Colonies in America owed their inception 
directly or indirectly to religious persecution at home.?2* Those 
who could not accept a creed imposed by an autocratic govern- 
ment sought refuge and freedom in the wilderness of the New 
World, where they could worship as they saw fit. In this distant 
retreat there was less likelihood of the strong arm of the law 
reaching out to impose creeds with which they were not in sym- 


™Since this chapter is intended merely as a background to the happenings 
of 1774 it must be sketchy, and therefore it lays no claim of being an 
exhaustive study of the religious history of the Colonies. 

™*Massachusetts, Maryland and Pennsylvania are examples of this. 
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pathy; and if disposed to be exclusive they might even exclude 
from this haven all save those of their own communion. Some 
of the pioneers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony were staunch 
advocates of this policy of exclusiveness for their infant settle- 
ment.??” 

The age was in no sense a tolerant age, and these pioneers were 
truly children of their age. Not only did they refuse to accept 
any of the forms of religion elaborated by Tudor sovereigns, but 
some of them likewise cherished a bitter hatred of the Stuart kings 
because these sovereigns of an alien race were supposed to have 
set their hearts on reestablishing the old religion. The victims of 
an obsession, these early colonists developed such a fearsomeness 
and such intolerance in speech and action as to cause us to wonder 
at the credulity and intolerance of men otherwise rational. Be- 
cause they sensed danger everywhere they took precautions to 
make a return to Catholicism as remote as possible. Their writ- 
ings prove that to many of them the “Church of Rome” was little 
less than the incarnation of evil; its adherents were thought capa- 
ble of any crime; its creed was believed to be perversive and de- 
structive of the very foundations of the social order. Consequently 
war against those who practised this religion they looked upon as 
a righteous crusade in defense of religious orthodoxy and liberty. 

In the Middle and Southern Colonies the coexistence of several 
religious denominations made some degree of toleration a neces- 
sity. New England by contrast was more homogeneous. Of 
Boston for example we read in the Life of James Otis that “little 
diversity . . . existed in the religious opinions of the people . 

. which tended very much to their acting harmoniously together 

. The variety of denominations which have established them- 
selves in the town did not then exist; in fact, it may be said that 
there were then only two, episcopalians and congregationalists, the 


**In this class was Nathaniel Ward, “the Simple Cobler of Aggawam,” 
who became the minister of Ipswich towards the end of 1634. Of him we 
read: “Let colonies like Rhode Island provide free stable-room and litter 
from all kinds of consciences, be they never so dirty or jadish. He prefers 
a community like Massachusetts, where ‘all Familists, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, and other Enthusiasts, shall have free Liberty to keep away from 
us, and such as will come, to be gone as fast as they can, the sooner the 
better,” Builders of the Bay Colony, Samuel E. Morison, p. 238. 
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latter being three or four times the most numerous. There were 
no catholics, quakers, jews, nor any regular churches . . . of 
several kinds of protestants!”* Here in New England, Puritan 
exclusiveness made possible a Puritan theocracy which operated 
so effectually in keeping religious and undesirables at a distance as 
virtually to establish the Congregational Church.** 7° The drastic 
methods by which Quakers were discouraged from taking up resi- 
dence in Massachusetts, or erring sons and daughters, such as 
Roger Williams and Mrs. Hutchinson, were made to realize the 
error of their ways, are too well known to call for presentation 
here. But though all who believed otherwise than “the saints” 
were dealt with in a manner little short of ruthless, the full force 
of Puritan vigor was directed against those who professed the 
religion of “popery”. Fortunately for these latter most of them 
dwelt at some distance from Boston. What mattered it that Puri- 
tans, when persecuted in Virginia, had found an asylum in Mary- 
land! One of the dark pages of history records how this kindness 
was repaid.”6 

In Canada dwelt a people French and “Papist”, thus offering 
a twofold cause of offence. Hence the dynastic wars which con- 
vulsed Europe in the eighteenth century became in America more 
than a struggle of rival nationalities for furs and land, and Indian 
trade and alliances; they assumed also the character of religious 
crusades. Thus when the New England forces were on the point 
of setting out for Louisburg the distinguished George White- 


*Life of James Otis—William Tudor, pp. 446-447. 

*“The Presbyterians should not be allowed to grow too strong. They are 
all of Republican Principles. The Bostonians are Presbyterians.” The 
Francis Letters, 1. p. 99. Alexander Macrabie to Sir Philip Francis. 

*«A spy travelling in the Colonies in 1765 in the employ of the French 
government made in English a summary sketch of the various religious sects 
in America, closing with the observation, “In Boston they are rank pres- 
byterians, of these sort of people preserve me, O Lord!” Quoted by Van 
Tyne in Causes of the War of Independence, p. 346 from Paris Archives 
Service Hydrographique de la Marine, Vol. 76, No. 2. Journal of Travel in 
the American Colonies, July 9, 1765. 

2«‘The Puritans, ever the friends of popular liberty . . . had neither the 
gratitude to respect the rights of the government by which they had been 
received and fostered, nor the magnanimity to continue the toleration, to 
which alone they were indebted for their residence in the colony.” Bancroft, 
History of the United States (13th edition), I. p. 261. Confer also The Rise 
of Religious Liberty in America—Sanford Cobb, Chapter VI. 
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field furnished a motto for the flag “Nil desperandum, Christo 
duce”’.** Not only did a number of Whitefield’s followers enlist 
in the good cause but the prevailing religious feeling was attested 
when one of their number, a clergyman, provided himself with a 
hatchet to be used in destroying the images in the French 
churches.28 The opportunities thus afforded parson Moody, 
uncle of the lady of Sir William Pepperell, excited the envy of 
Deacon John Gray of Biddelford. Gray expressed regret in being 
denied the comfort of taking part in this destruction of images, 
and of hearing the “true gospel of our Lord and Saviour there 
preached.’’*® The high religious fervor aroused on this occasion 
was by no means confined to men, for the wife of Deacon Gray 
shared the sentiments of her husband. An invalid, and confined 
to her bed, she was “so spirited in the affair” that she wanted all 
of her sons to enlist in so worthy an enterprise. Unable as she 
was to participate actively in the crusade she assured the leaders 
of the expedition that she would “pray importunately” for the 
success of the venture so long as life was granted her.*° 

Although the Bostonians were preoccupied with the assault on 
Louisburg, they were likewise concerned over the rebellion which 
had broken out in favor of the Pretender. A French victory or 
Stuart ascendancy, with the consequences either must entail, 
stirred their souls to their very depths. At all costs so frightful 
a catastrophe must be averted. “Will God suffer the Fopperies 
and Superstitions and abominable Idolatries of the Church of 
Rome to take place among a people who have undergone so much 
in protesting against them” cried out the Reverend Charles 
Chauncey, pastor of the First Church, in a sermon preached in 
Boston.*? 

In Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin deemed it necessary to 
inform the public of the “Plain Truth on the present state of the 
City of Philadelphia.’’** Apparently he discerned a menace to 
public security in the presence of Catholics in the city. “ ’Tis well 


“Life of William Pepperell, Usher Parsons, p. 52. ™Op. cit., p. 52. “Op. 
cit., p. 52. “Op. cit., p. 52. “Present Rebellion in Favor of the Pretender 
—Charles Chauncey, p. 41. “Plain Truth on the present state of the City of 
Philadelphia—Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia. 1747. 
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known,” he wrote, “that we have a number of the same religion 
with those who of late encouraged the French to invade the 
Mother-country.”** Still another source of danger he discovered 
in the Six Nations, for many of them after their conversion from 
paganism by French missionaries had openly espoused the cause 
of the French.** For protection against these enemies Franklin 
thought that the colony should rely upon the children of those 
brave people who in former times “made so glorious a stand for 
our religion and liberties, when invaded by a powerful French 
army, joined by Irish Catholics, under a bigoted Popish King.”*® 
Finally Franklin saw a supplement to these means of defence in 
the brave and steady Germans of the city. 

Other manifestations of this hostility towards “Papists” are to 
be found in the way the aborigines were cautioned against the 
missionaries who sought their conversion. When the Norridge- 
wock Indians assembled at Fort Richmond, they were warned 
against “the treachery” of Pierre Gannon. On occasion there 
could be a skilful blending of business interests with religion as 
when in a conference with the Penobscot chiefs “several talks 
were held on the subject of furs, trade and prices; the deception 
practiced on them by their Catholic priests.”*7 In their efforts 
to attach the Indians to their cause the French were held to spare 
neither labor nor cost,** *® and the missionaries were credited with 
practicing “incredible arts” to effect the conversion of the na- 
tives.*° The blackrobes were believed to stop at no deceit to 
secure their objective ;*! to resort to all manner of “pious frauds,” 
as, for example, persuading the Indians “that the Virgin Mary 


“Franklin, op. cit., p. 6. “Op. cit., p. 7-8. “Franklin, op. cit., p. 21. 
Parsons, op. cit., p. 260. “Op. cit., p. 259. 

=“The French know the Power and Importance of the Six Nations, and 
spare no Artifice, Pains or Expence to gain them to their Interest.” Frank- 
im, 2p. cit., p. 7, 

“In attaching the Indian natives to their interest, they spare no labour, 
no costs. The lower sort of their people they allow premiums to intermarry 
among them; and encourage others to teach their children to hunt and live 
after the Indian fashion. . . . In their presents to the natives, the French 
are extremely expensive, and at the same time fail not to awe them with 
proper discipline.” Memoir to the Life of William Livingston, Theodore 
Sedgwick, p. 97. 

“Sedgwick, op. cit., p. 97. 

“«“A French Indian coming to Oswego, and discoursing with some of our 
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was born in Paris, and that our Saviour was crucified at London 
by the English.”*? The success of the missionaries in imposing 
“the superstitious rites and fantastic trumperies of popery” on the 
simple children of the forest was ascribed to flattery and to the 
natural fondness of the Indian for “a showy and mechanical 
religion.”*% An instance of this play on vanity and catering to the 
genius of the Indian mind was found in “their canonizing a squaw 
by the name of Saint Catharine, which piece of jesuitical craft 
greatly endeared the Romish faith to the pagans, who by that 
means, beside the common benefit of addressing their prayers to 
the rest of the saints in the calendar, obtained the supernumerary 
advantages of a particular advocate and intercessor of their own.”’** 

A hot discussion was aroused just at this time over the proposal 
to found a new college. William Livingston, editor of the Jn- 
dependent Reflector, was fully aware of the power of education and 
the purposes which a college might serve; hence he approved the 
plan on condition that proper precautions be taken to avert cer- 
tain specific dangers. He reminded his readers how in the 
reign of James II “a project jesuitically artful” was concerted 
“to poison the nation” by filling the universities “with popish or 
papishly-affected tutors” ;45° he insisted that the scheme would 
eventually have succeeded in introducing and establishing ‘“‘the 
sanguinary and antichristian Church of Rome” if heaven had 
not interposed in the person of the glorious deliverer, “the im- 
mortal William.” Livingston left no one in doubt as to his own 
creed. He maintained that the “Transmutation of Sinners and 
Numskulls into Saints and Scholars by the hands of a protestant 
priest,” was quite as possible as “the Transsubstantiation of the 
Elements into Flesh and Blood, by the Mouth of a Romish 
Priest.”*® If for political reasons he would exclude “papists” 
from the common benefits of society, he would leave it to the 


traders on the subject of the Romish faith, insisted on its being the true 
religion, seeing his father confessor could work miracles, for that he had 
darkened the sun by a bare word of command.” Sedgwick, of. cit., p. 98. 

“Os. ct, p. 97. “Op. cit. p. 98.. “OD: cit., p. 98: 

*“Remarks on our Intended College,” Independent Reflector, New York, 
March 22, 1753. 

““On Creeds and Systems.” Independent Reflector, XLVI. October 11, 1753. 
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judgment of his readers whether liberty to all Protestants what- 
soever, without any mark of distinction, would not be commend- 
able and politic.** 

Livingston was not alone in appreciating the power of educa- 
tion and its influence in moulding public opinion; nor was he 
alone in his efforts to determine the character of the education 
to be provided generations yet unborn. Paul Dudley, son of 
Governor Joseph Dudley, took his degree at Harvard, and studied 
common law at the Temple. From Attorney General of the 
Province he rose to the position of Chief Justice. His last will 
set aside the sum of £100 sterling, to provide for an annual ser- 
mon or lecture to the students of Harvard College; it likewise 
selected the four topics*® each in turn to be the subject of the dis- 
course. What sort of mental pabulum the distinguished justice 
proposed to offer the Harvard students of the future may be in- 
ferred from the discovery that the third of the four subjects was 
“the detecting, convicting and exposing the idolatry, errors and 
superstitions of the Romish Church.” And these provisions of 
the will were carried out with due regard to letter and spirit as is 
shown by the subjects treated in the discourses no less than by 
the known sentiments of the preacher selected on each occasion.*® 
How completely the establishment of the Dudleian Lectures met 
with popular approval and reflected public opinion may be 
gathered from the fact that it elicited words of praise from John 
Adams. To him that “fine institution of the late Chief Justice 
Dudley of a lecture against popery” was evidence of a strong 
veneration for the memory of the first settlers, penetrating in- 


““Continued Remarks on our Intended College”. Independent Reflector, 
March 29, 1753. 

“(a) for proving, explaining, and proper use and improvement of the 
principles of natural religion. (b) for the confirmation, illustration, and 
improvement of the great articles of the Christian religion. (c) for detect- 
ing, convicting and exposing the idolatry, errors and superstitions of the 
Romish Church. (d) for maintaining, explaining and proving the validity 
of the ordination of ministers and pastors of the churches and so their 
administration of the sacrements or ordinances of religion, as the same hath 
been practiced in New England from the beginning of it, and so continued 
to this day. History of Harvard University, Josiah Quincy, II, pp. 138-140. 

1759, “Infallibility,’ Edward Wigglesworth; 1761, “Supremacy,” Thomas 
Foxcroft; 1765, “Idolatry,” Jonathan Mayhew; 1773, “The Man of Sin,” 
Samuel Cooper; 1777, “Authority: Tradition,’ Edward Wigglesworth. 
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sight into the principles and spirit of their policy, and an earnest 
desire of perpetuating the blessings of it to posterity.®° 

Additional light is shed on the prevailing attitude towards 
Catholics by a “Scheme for the Settlement of a New Colony to 
the Westward of Pennsylvania,” outlined in a memorial pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of the Colony of Connecticut by 
Ebenezar Hazard.5! According to the fundamental laws of the 
province as drawn up by Hazard, Protestants of every denomina- 
tion should be admitted to all posts of honor, trust and profit in the 
government ;°? they should also be permitted the free and un- 
limited exercise of their religion and be allowed to defend it from 
the pulpit and in the press so long as they remain peaceful mem- 
bers of civil society. As if these provisions were insufficient to 
protect the Colony from the ingress of Catholics, another funda- 
mental law was to declare that no member of the Church of 
Rome should be able to hold any lands, or real estate, or be allowed 
to be owner of such property or have any arms in his possession 
on any pretence whatever. Finally, no ““Mass Houses or Popish 
Chapels” were to be permitted in the Province. Upon the death 
of Hazard this very project was revived by one Phineas Lyman.** 
Inevitably then a storm of protest was aroused when the Quebec 
Bill permitted the open practice of the religion of the Church of 
Rome in the territory in question, and by inference sanctioned 
the building of “Popish chapels.’’>4 

How dangerous it was to temporize ever so little with the 
“popish” religion was exemplified in the case of Governor Shirley. 


"On the Canon and Feudal Law, John Adams, III, p. 454. 

"4merican Archives, IV. I. 862. 

“That it be established as one of the fundamental laws of the Province 
that Protestants of every denomination who profess the Christian religion; 
believe the divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament; the doctrine of the Trinity of persons in the Unity of the God- 
head, and whose lives and conversations are free from immorality and 
profaneness, shall be equally capable of serving in all posts of honour, 
trust or profit, in the Government, notwithstanding the diversity of religious 
principles in other respects. . .” American Archives, IV, I, 862. 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, Clarence Alvord, II, Ch. IV. 

“Interest in Western lands and schemes for the planting of colonies there 
was widespread, almost universal, among the energetic and well-to-do Brit- 
ish colonists along the seaboard. George Washington and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, among others, were deeply interested and involved in these projects. 
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Because of the success of the expedition against Louisburg he 
became somewhat of a popular idol; other circumstances since 
that victory increased his popularity. But a doubly fatal step 
proved ruinous even to one in his high station. Sexagenarian 
though he was, he fell a victim to the charms of Gallic femininity 
and married a second wife, a young Catholic French girl in 
Paris. By this act he undermined his popularity and ruined his 
good name; for such was the opposition to any connection with 
Catholics that Doctor Eliot in commenting on the marriage 
characterized it as “disgusting to the province, as the people, at 
that time, detested the French, and all popish connections.’’>® 

When the last of the series of French wars broke out the 
smouldering fires of religious hatred were fanned into a living 
flame. John Adams began the campaign when he denounced the 
Church of Rome because of the “influence of ignorant and wicked 
priests” had succeeded in making it an article of faith that no man 
could be saved out of their Church.57 At once some clergyman 
rallied to the support of the banner unfurled by Adams. For 
instance, John Ballentine of Westfield stirred up the military 
spirit and religious enthusiasm of Captain Mosely and his com- 
pany on the eve of their departure for Crown Point by assuring 
them that “the People you are going against are a Limb of that 
Mother of Harlots, whom God has devoted to utter destruction, 
whose destruction is plainly foretold in the Word of God.’58 In 
like manner when Ebenezer Pemberton addressed the Artillery 
Company in Boston he drew a picture of “our cities in flames, 
our habitations desolated, our virgins deflowered, our streets del- 
uged with Blood and the Temples of our God prostituted to 
Superstition and Idolatry.’’®® 

In mounting the pulpit to deliver the third of the series of 
Dudleian lectures in 1757, Edward Wigglesworth, the Hollisian 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard College, chose for the subject of 
his discourse “Some Thoughts Upon the Spirit of Infallibility 


Parson, op. cit., p. 295, 
“William Tudor, of. cit., p. 42. 
“Tohn Adams, Works, Il. p. 5. 
Sermon, John Ballentine, p. 19, June 2, 1756. 
“Ebenezar Pemberton, Sermon to Artillery Company in Boston, p. 16. 
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claimed by the Church of Rome.” By way of introduction he 
informed his hearers that his words were to serve the purpose of 
detecting, convicting and exposing the “idolatry of the Romish 
Church, their Tyranny, Usurpation, abominable Superstitions, and 
other crying Wickedness in their high places, and finally to 
prove that the Church of Rome is that mystical Babylon, that Man 
of Sin, that Apostate Church, spoken of in the New Testiment.”® 
With an introduction so promising there is little likelihood that 
bobbing heads nodded somnolent approval of the words of the 
speaker. Inspired by his theme, Wigglesworth portrayed the 
Church of Rome as a restless, encroaching and implacable enemy 
of Protestants of every denomination, so indefatigable in prosely- 
tizing as to compass land and sea. In opposition to that Church’s 
assumed denial of salvation to all persons not of her communion 
he put the question whether her “heresies, superstitions, cruelties, 
idolatries and other crying wickednesses” were not such that his 
audience would find it no easy matter to persuade themselves that 
there could be any salvation in it.® 

Although many other instances of clerical sentiment could be 
produced we must limit ourselves to one or two more. Thus, 
when the militia of Hanover County, Virginia, assembled for a 
general muster, they were assured that Protestant Christianity 
could expect scant quarter from heathen savages and French 
Papists ;°? and Samuel Cooper insisted that since the French were 
inflamed with “Romish bigotry” they were ever prone to carry 
on warfare in a manner shocking to humanity.™ 

Of the stalwart exponents of New England orthodoxy Jonathan 
Mayhew of the West Church, Boston, was facile princeps. In the 
words of John Adams, Mayhew was a Whig of the first magnitude, 
a clergyman equalled by very few of any denomination in piety, 


"Some Thoughts on the Spirit of Infallibility claimed by the Church of 
Rome, Edward Wigglesworth. p. 6. 

“Op, Cty Bp. St. 

“Sermon to the Militia of Hanover County, Virginia. Samuel Davies, p. 
16. From his eleventh to his twenty-second year Patrick Henry heard the 
sermons of Samuel Davies. f 

“Sermon by Samuel Cooper before Thomas Pownall and the House of 
Representatives in Massachusetts Bay on the Occasion of the Success in 
the Reduction of Quebec, p. 47. 
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virtue, genius or learning; a man whose works will maintain his 
character so long as New England “shall be free, integrity 
esteemed, or wit, spirit, humor, reason and knowledge admired.’ 
If the Church of England was likewise the object of his attacks, 
the Church of Rome was really the béte noir which Mayhew ex- 
ecrated with full vigor of soul.6© When he was chosen to deliver 
the Dudleian Lecture in 1765 he availed himself of the opportunity 
to expatiate on the “idolatry” of the Church of Rome in language 
not usually associated with the pulpit. To his mind that Church 
was “guilty of Idolatry” ;** she followed in the footsteps of the 
pagans ;®? she was the irreconciliable enemy of liberty.£8 Far from 
being the true Church and the chaste spouse of Christ she claimed 
to be, she was in reality “a filthy prostitute, who had forsaken 
her first love, and is become indeed the mother of harlots” ;® so 
essentially antichristian was she that Mayhew was inclined to 
“reckon idolatry itself among her lesser errors and abominations.””° 
If such were Mayhew’s convictions no wonder his conclusion was 
a prayer that “this seminary of learning, . . . the people, ministers 
and churches of New England ever be preserved from popish and 
all other pernicious errors.” 

Mayhew felt that the colonists owed public gratitude to God 
that the life of a good Protestant King had been preserved ;™ 
he was thoroughly convinced that he and his coreligionists were 
favored by God in being born and bred in a Protestant rather 
than a Catholic country, and in a reformed part of the Christian 


“John Adams, Works, IV, p. 29. Among the newspaper opinions append- 
ed to a sermon by John Brown, August 24, 1766, Mayhew is characterized 
as “the declared enemy to every priestly usurpation of authority over the 
consciences of men” (p. 1) and the “steady and able advocate of religious 
and civil liberty.” (p. 2) 

*“God will at length in a most wonderful manner bring down, humble 
and even destroy that corrupt and apostate, that idolatrous and persecuting 
church, variously described in holy scripture; particularly under the char- 
acter of a woman having a golden cup in hand full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornications. And upon her forehead was a name written, 
mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of harlots and abominations. 
The great whore. . .” Second Thanksgiving Sermon, “On the Reduction 
of Canada.” Jonathan Mayhew, p. 53. 

“Sermon on Idolatry, Jonathan Mayhew, May 8, 1765, p. 12; “op. cit., 
p. 24; “op. cit., p. 49; “op. cit., p. 43; “op. cit., p. 46; “op. cit., p. 51. 

"=Thanksgiving Sermon for the Success of His Majesty's Arms, November 
23, 1758. p. 33. 
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church instead of in the “errors, superstitions and idolatries of 
the Church of Rome” ;73 he believed that the evil conscience of a 
Catholic sovereign must constrain him to distress, if not destroy, 
his Protestant subjects “for the good of their souls.”** Mayhew did 
not doubt that a French victory would be followed by the persecu- 
tion and butchery of Protestants by “blind and furious zealots of 
the religion of Rome, under the direction of a priestcraft and 
hierarchy” ;* neither did he question that a French victory would 
result in the British colonies falling before the grand monarch, 
and the Protestant religion falling “before the successor of the 
apostle Judas, and grand vicar of Satan.”*® Though this religious 
obsession, this ‘‘anti-popery” complex, mastered him so completely 
that he did not scruple to launch attacks’ which in fury and venom 
appear to be “the ravings of an eloquent maniac,’’*® it would ap- 
pear that Mayhew was but giving vocal expression to the thoughts 
and beliefs of many of his contemporaries. On good authority 
we are told that it is no exaggeration to discover in Mayhew’s 
sermons and addresses one of the chief sources of American alarm 
between 1763 and 1775.7° 

While Mayhew was thus engaged in denouncing “papist”’ error 
and doctrine, John Adams’ essay “On Canon and Feudal Law” 


"Annual Thanksgiving, Second Sermon. December 9, 1762. p. 71. 

“Thanksgiving Sermon for the Success of His Majesty's Arms, November 
23, 1758. p. 33. 

™Thanksgiving Sermon on the Reduction of Canada, October 25, 1759. 
p. 47. 

*The Snare Broken. Sermon for the Repeal of the Stamp Act, May 23, 
1766. cf. Patriot Preachers of the Revolution. p. 28. 

™In the Thanksgiving Sermon on the Reduction of Canada Mayhew ad- 
dresses the gallant Montcalm as follows: . . . “or perhaps thou thinkest 
thy relicks, thy crosses, and thy saints, either St. Peter, or thy great Lady, 
whom thou profanely stylest “The Mother of God’ will now befriend, and 
make thee victorious. But remember that little host now in array against 
thee, worship the God that made the heavens, earth and seas. . .” p. 28. 

Tn Mayhew’s day, almost every question of church was also a question 
of state; and he believed himself to be battling for the cause of civil liberty 
in assaulting and execrating, at every opportunity, the Church of Rome and 
Church of England. The fire, the fury, the venom of his attacks. 
would in the light of our present day knowledge, seem like the ravings of 
an eloquent maniac, were we not also aware that his words. . .expressed 
the sincere thought of multitudes of his rational contemporaries. . . ” Liter- 
ary History of the American Revolution, Tyler, pp. 133-134. 

"Tyler, op. cit. pp. 133-134. 
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was published in the columns of the Boston Gazette. Important 
as was this work in stirring up religious bitterness, consideration 
of its character and contents must be deferred to another chapter. 
For the present our attention must center on another person, 
equally intent on warning the public against the dangers in- 
separable from “popery.” 

For a period of four years the Boston Gazette furnished its 
readers with a series of articles from the pen of Sam Adams, the 
purpose of which could not have been other than to add fuel to 
the fires of religious intolerance.8° That Sam Adams was an 
astute revolutionary leader may be admitted without question ; 
that his fulminations against “popery” were “good propaganda 
for firing New England passions” may be conceded; but that his 
writings bespoke his reasoned judgment has been called in ques- 
tion.81 Even though one writer insists that Adams was a strict 
Calvinist possessed of the feelings of the ancient Puritans in greater 
degree than his contemporaries, even if he asserts that with equal 
readiness Adams would have suffered excommunication rather 
than have bowed to papal infallibility, or have gone to the stake 
rather than submit to the prelatic ordinances of Laud,®* the fact 
remains that it is difficult to determine to what extent Adams’ 
words were the expression of conviction, to what extent the 
language of political expediency.** That he was the open enemy 
of ceremonialism and symbolism in all forms cannot be denied. 
Even so, are we to assume that he really thought that the religious 
belief of the American colonists was in so parlous a state because 
of the presence of a few Catholics? In the character of Sam 
Adams extremes meet and inconsistencies are not wanting; psy- 


In 1768 and 1769 Adams contributed articles under the following names: 
“Vindex”, “A Layman”, “A Puritan’, “An Impartialist”, “Alfred Shippen”, 
“A Tory”, “A Bostonian”, “Populus”, “T. Z.” In 1770 and 1771 he assumed 
the following: “ “Vindex”, “Candidus”, “Valerius Poplicola”, “A Chatterer”, 
“Determinatus”, “Cotton Mather.” 

“Revolutionary New England, J. T. Adams, pp. 359-360. 

“William Tudor, of. cit., p. 274, 276. 

*,*“Sam Adams had a number of articles signed ‘A Puritan’ in the 
Gazette playing on the passions against Catholicism. . . . This was good 
propaganda for firing New England passions but it may be doubted whether 
it represented the reasoned judgment of the astute revolutionary leader,” 
J. T. Adams, of. cit., pp. 359-360. 
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chologically he is one of the most interesting of the revolutionary 
leaders. 

Most noteworthy of the articles which Sam Adams contri- 
buted to the press is a series of three letters which he addressed 
to the editor of the Boston Gazette in April 1768.8 These 
“lucubrations to oppose popery” as he styles them, begin by 
calling attention to the fact that an opponent has been employing 
his talents in awakening the continent to a sense of the danger 
that menaces their civil rights. Without a doubt this was com- 
mendable, but, continues Adams, “I am surprised to find that 
so little attention is given to the danger we are in, of the utter 
loss of those Religious Rights, the enjoyment of which our good 
forefathers had more especially in their intention, when they ex- 
plored and settled the new world. To say the truth, I have from 
long observation been apprehensive, that what we have above any- 
thing else to fear is popery.”®° Adams was prepared to have men 
with designs on the liberties of the country greet his words with 
sneers and ridicule, but such a welcome would not deter him from 
dwelling on “this monstrous and melancholy subject” with warmth 
and pathos. In his zeal he would persist in his efforts to prevent 
this continent from “becoming the worshippers of the Beast.” 
Consequently he pleaded with his contemporaries to suffer him 
“in the bowels of my compassion to warn you all, as you value your 
precious civil Liberty, and everything that you can call dear to 
you, to be on your guard against Popery.” Had he not journeyed 
through the Colony to find out whether or not his fears were well 
founded? And with what result! “The more I know the cir- 
cumstances of America, I am sorry to say it, the more reason I 
find to be apprehensive of Popery.” “Bless me!” he exclaims, 
“could our ancestors look out of their graves and see so many 
of their own sons, deck’d with the worst of foreign Superfutilities, 
the ornaments of the whore of Babylon, how would it break their 
sacred repose!” What a bitter thought this to genuine Puritan, 
if such Sam Adams was at heart! 

But the bitterness of this reflection was lessened somewhat by 


“Boston Gazette, April 4, 1768; Works of Sam Adams, I. p. 201. 
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the consideration that some of the towns gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of a “laudable zeal against Popery.” What could be more 
befitting than that an honor list of such municipalities be published 
as reward for their zeal and fidelity in maintaining their religion 
pure and undefiled by “popish” accretions. Impelled by zeal for 
liberty and religion, no less than by a desire to thwart the efforts 
of the agents of “popery’’, Adams resolved to put his hand to this 
task. A week’s reflection and discussion brought no change of 
mind ; if anything it confirmed and increased his apprehension. “TI 
did verily believe,” he writes, “and I do so still, that much more 
is to be dreaded from the growth of Popery in America, than 
from Stamp Acts or any other Acts destructive of civil Rights; 
Nay, I could not help fancying that the Stamp Act itself was con- 
trived with a design only to inure the people to the habit of 
contemplating themselves as the slaves of men; and the transition 
thence to a subjection to Satan is mighty easy.’’®® 

If these words express the conviction of a man so sagacious as 
Sam Adams, they throw a flood of light on the prevailing men- 
tality in regard to the religious situation in his day. For Catholics 
were very few in number in New England, their growth almost 
negligible. Even if they had been so evil-minded as to plan the 
overthrow of the government they were physically powerless to 
carry such plans into execution. 

The compilation of the honor list presented some ticklish prob- 
lems; there were few municipalities with untarnished records. 
Thus Charlestown never had been represented by a “‘papist.” 
Unquestionably then that city deserved a place on the roll of honor 
because of its unexceptional record; and yet Adams hesitated 
to accord it this distinction because there was reason to fear that 
the town “is not so much on its guard against Popery” as it 
should be. Although report had reached him that Salem and 
Marblehead had been visited by a “Romish priest,” who by re- 
course “‘to all his arts and tricks” had caused some “to wonder 
after the beast”, Adams drew comfort from the thought that now 
that their eyes are open they will soon prove that their conversion 
is complete and genuine. If Haverhill had been delinquent she 


“Boston Gazette, April 11, 1768. 
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was spared the disgrace of exclusion from the list because “a very 
sensible and honest man, well spirited against popery” had 
promised to remove all doubt—in less than six weeks he would 
furnish overwhelming evidence that at least a great majority of 
the citizens were enemies of “popery”, or “he should much won- 
der.” Despite the abiding influence of a very able and aged pastor 
in York, some people had appeared in public company with 
crucifixes at their breasts, but York had always enjoyed the 
reputation of being staunchly Puritan and could be relied on to 
take effective measures to discountenance “such glaring appear- 
ances of Popery.” Concerning Northampton there could be no 
doubt whatever—Northampton was “a true blue protestant town.” 
Hatfield was of doubtful reputation, but it was quite possible that 
Hatfield might be the victim of misrepresentation. At this point 
the list ends abruptly. What about the other towns in Massachu- 
setts? Are we justified in having recourse to the argument from 
silence to infer that Adams entertained no suspicion of their 
orthodoxy or of their vigilance against “popery?”’ As we do not 
know Adams’ mind on the subject nor the reason for the dis- 
continuance of his project we are unable to answer this ques- 
tion. 

An examination and study of the correspondence in the press 
of the day should make it possible for us to discover what were 
the thoughts and views of the people. An investigator might 
question the accuracy of the information of these self-constituted 
spokesmen of the people; a philosopher might challenge many 
of the arguments they advanced ; an historian might demand other 
evidence than rumor or hearsay before accepting their facts and 
conclusions; but logic must not be sought, and evidence may be 
dispensed with, when prejudice and tradition warp the judgment. 
It was taken for granted that there might be some necessity for 
standing armies in Canada where “‘the exercise of the Romish re- 
ligion, so destructive to civil society” is allowed, but it was denied 
that there could be any need of them “in the heart of the old 
settled Colonies of English Protestants.”§* If the press were cor- 


“Extract from a Letter from the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts Bay to their agent Dennys de Berdt. p. 11. 
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rectly informed the Pope was making most extraordinary de- 
mand on the powers of Europe, threatening in case of refusal to 
“send them to the Devil without fail or loss of time” ;8° and 
priests were ready to bless the knives with which bigoted French- 
men intended to massacre English Protestants.*® Moreover the 
presence of a missionary in Nova Scotia was held to be a most 
daring attack on the Protestant religion, particularly if his salary 
be drawn from the royal exchequer.® 

Great as was the bitterness stirred up by the Boston Massacre, 
a contributor to the Providence Gazette suggested that the people 
discontinue the observance of March 5 and substitute November 
5. For in that case the people of America “haters of popery and 
true friends of the protestant religion and liberty” could join with 
their brethren in Great Britain “in bearing testirmony against those 
sons of Belial who aimed at the destruction of our religion and 
liberty.”®! Another zealot took exception to the profanation of 
the sabbath by noise of fifes and drums. What chiefly aroused 
his indignation however was that this profanation should be con- 
doned by many who labor under the delusion that our Saviour’s 
kingdom can be extended by “introducing Papistical ceremonies 
into a Protestant land,” sneer at the religion of their ancestors, 
and do not hesitate to stand sponsor for a child “that is crossed 
in the Popish modes.”?? 

There seems to have been scarcely a limit to the extravagance 
of the charges levied against things Catholic. Ridicule was added 
to misrepresentation when the public was informed that in Rome 
“Brother Nicolas Langobardi is in a fair way of being made a 
citizen of heaven’®? and the Pope was pictured “repeating 


“Massachusetts Spy, October 13-16, 1770. 

“Surely then it must be deemed impolitic to suffer such a colony of 
French bigots to be reared up under the kindly influence of a British admin- 
istration, to massacre the English Protestants whenever the Popish priest 
should consecrate the knife.” History of the British Dominions in North 
America. London, 1773. Book XIV, Chap. II, p. 250. 

"Boston Gazette, November 19, 1770. 

“Providence Gazette, February 16-23, 1771. 

"Massachusetts Spy, March 21, 1771. 

“Massachusetts Spy, News from Rome, June 13, 1771. 
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Homilies, nineteen Cardinals singing penitential hymns. His 
Holiness’s hat nodding on one side of his head.”®* 

We may marvel how a man of John Adams’ attainments could 
regard these days as a time when the “barriers against Popery” 
erected by his ancestors, are suffered to be destroyed, “to the 
hazard even of the Protestant religion.”®* When Adams could 
write thus, “A Consistent Protestant” could assert that as it was 
well known to every well wisher of the Constitution and to every 
consistent Protestant that “popery” being always the same “there 
is not a papist in the world who would not cut the throat of his 
nearest relation, were the interest of mother church concerned.”®® 
Another man in high position, William Smith, provost of the Col- 
lege and Academy of Philadelphia, insisted that the founding and 
growth of the English colonies must be regarded as tending “to 
enlarge the sphere of PROTESTANTISM and HUMANITY” 
rather than the increase of wealth and commerce.®* Still another 
would have it a tenet of the Church of Rome that oaths were not 
to be kept with heretics, and he surmised that the recent attempt 
to introduce a bishop into America was in reality an underhand 
method of establishing a “Romish” bishop in the guise of an Epis- 
copalian.®§ 

With the appointment of a Catholic Bishop to the see of Que- 
bec, affairs in Canada assumed new importance.®® That this por- 
tended the eventual establishment of “popery”’ and tyranny in the 
other colonies was taken for granted in all quarters. To “A Farm- 


“Massachusetts Spy, November 28, 1771. 

“John Adams, Work, II, p. 252. 

°“A Consistent Protestant” in the Massachusetts Spy, June 6, 1771. 

"Pennsylvania Packet, January 20, 1772. 

*Massachusettensis in the Massachusetts Spy, January 30, 1772. 

"On the death of Bishop Henri-Marie Dubreiul de Pontbriand, June 8, 
1760, the see of Quebec remained vacant for six years. Of the vicars gen- 
eral appointed to administer the diocese during the vacancy, Abbé Briand 
was assigned the district of Quebec. When the cathedral chapter nominated 
Abbé Montgolfier and he was rejected by the British government Abbé 
Briand was elected in his stead. Notified indirectly that the British govern- 
ment would not oppose his consecration, he was consecrated in Paris, March 
16, 1766. Bishop Briand was the seventh Bishop of Quebec. In addition 
to visiting his diocese regularly after 1767 Bishop Briand worked for a 
modification of the Test Oath, and lent his full support to the Quebec Bill. 
cf. Tétu, Les Eveques de Quebec. Quebec, 1889. 
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er’s Son” it was of no consequence whether “‘popery and tyranny” 
were established by “an avowed Papist or a pretended Protes- 
tant” ;!°° to “A British Spy” the installation of a bishop to incul- 
cate the “Romish religion in Canada was so shameful an abuse 
of royal power, that it was inconceivable that a King of England 
should be so unmindful of the great deeds of his ancestors, and so 
forgetful of his prerogative, unless a secret agreement had pre- 
viously been reached by the courts of London and Rome.’ 

The supreme instance of the extravagance of anti-Catholic prop- 
aganda is to be found in a preposterous canard circulated in the 
American press in November 1772.1°2* According to a report from 
London, Saint Bartholomew’s feast was selected by heaven as a 
suitable occasion for interposing in a most astounding manner at 
the very center of Catholic belief to strike a blow “at the Root 
of a Religion founded on Ignorance, Imposition and Bloodshed.” 
A whole series of miracles, surpassing anything heretofore record- 
ed in the annals of history, served to impress on the people of 
Rome how thoroughly their religion was disapproved by heaven. 
So curious and fanciful is this tale that we quote it at length, and 
leave it to others to determine whether the manner in which the 
elements contravened all known laws of nature and gave evidence 
of uncanny intelligence in selecting suitable objects for destruction 
does not indicate a diabolical rather than a divine agency: 


On the 24th of last month, there was a very violent Storm 
of Thunder and Lightning at Rome, which tho’ attended with 
little damage, was most wonderful in its Consequences. Be- 
ing St. Bartholomew’s Day, there was a high Mass at St. 
Peter’s, and in middle of the Service the Lightning, preceded 
by a loud crash of Thunder, pierced thro’ the Cupola of the 
Dome, and burnt off the right Hand of the Priest just as he 
exalted the Wafer; it then overturned and melted the Sacra- 
mental Cup, destroyed the Host with all the Apparatus of the 
Communion and after having burnt to Cinders all the Images 
of the Saints, rushed through the great gates of the Cathedral 
with a hollow, rumbling Noise. 


1 A Farmer’s Son” in the Boston Evening Post, February 17, 1772. 

wi A British Spy” in the Connecticut Journal, June 12, 1772. 

8Boston Evening Post, November 23, 1772; Connecticut Journal, Novem- 
ber 30, 1772. 
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The affrighted spectators, conscious of their Idolatry, and 
the propriety of Divine Vengeance, cried out as it were with 
one voice “E viva il Protestantismo.” This cry from within, 
like the descending of the cloven Tongues, reechoed from 
without, and the multitude joining in a general procession, 
went into every Church and all the Chapels of the Convents, 
and pulled down most of the Images; they then went to the 
Papal Palace, where his Holiness, attended by several of 
the nobility came out to meet them, and contrary to their 
expectation, but to the universal satisfaction, expressed 
his pleasure at the Proceedings, and in the most pub- 
lic manner, renounced the Errors of the Romish Church; 
many of the Cardinals followed his example, and the populace 
were so exasperated against those that would not, that the 
Cardinals Albertini, Boraccio and Spinezza, were driven out 
of the City, together with the Chevalier de St. George and 
his Consort, who narrowly escaped with their lives. When 
this Intelligence left Rome the whole Country was in the ut- 
most Confusion and it was strongly reported that Couriers 
had been despatched to the Kings of Great Britain and Prus- 
sia to request their protection. Thus it pleased heaven to 
strike a blow at the Root of a Religion founded upon Igno- 
rance, Imposition and Bloodshed, and to perform in one Day 
what the combined Powers of the Reformed Churches could 
not have effected in Ages. 


In the midst of such marvels what could the newly enlightened 
Romans do but abandon their former belief in favor of one or 
another of the newer creeds, even if the Babel of preachers created 
uncertainty as to which of the reformed churches possessed the 
treasure of the “pure gospel”. To the observer who reported these 
spectacular happenings it seemed that while the “Preachers from 
all Sectaries in Christendom” vied with one another for the addi- 
tion of the disillusioned people of Rome to their respective creeds 
and churches the successors of Whitefield enjoyed the brightest 
prospects of success. The Quakers alone appeared likely to con- 
test their triumph. That some few Cardinals and the Jesuits 
should persist in adhering to the old religion only attested their 
unalterable conservatism or utter perverseness. With a Pope con- 
verted to the doctrines of the late Mr. Whitefield, and giving proof 
of his conversion by donning lay dress and dancing with the Prin- 
cess of Monaco at a ball held in the Vatican, the consequences of 
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this miraculous intervention were indeed marvelous, even if em- 
phatically incongruous.!©” 

When the press could stoop to publish such downright twaddle 
a discerning eye could perceive that the time was ripe for an ex- 
posé of the “iniquities” practiced by Catholics under the guise of 
religion. Born and educated in Spain, Antonio Gavin labored as 
a Catholic priest for some years after his ordination. In 1715 he 
changed his spiritual allegiance, becoming a minister in the Church 
of England. A decade later he published a work which for more 
than a century was to prove one of the chief arsenals for the ene- 
mies of the Catholic Church to draw upon.?®* In his book A Mas- 
ter Key to Popery he launched an attack on the Church of his 
earlier days, accusing, misrepresenting, vilifying with a venom pos- 
sible only to such as he. The first of the five? chapters he de- 


wa«Since this late affair happened in the Church of St. Peter, the Pope, 
as well as many of the Cardinals, are convinced of their Errors in regard 
to Catholicity, intended therefore an entire Reformation in Religion, yet 
have not settled nor fixed on any new Form on account of the many Divi- 
sions in the Sacred College. The Cardinals Albani, Subellani, York, Cor- 
sini, and the General of the Jesuits, together with the whole Order, are 
resolved to continue firm in the old Way while some propose to have the 
doctrine of Luther introduced, others that of Calvin, and a few that of the 
Church of England; but the Pope with a ggeat Majority as well of the 
Laity as Clergy are for the pure Gospel as expounded by the Successors 
of the late Mr. Whitefield to obtain the new Birth. Expresses are daily 
passing between this Court and those of London and Berlin as all the Catho- 
lic Princes are mightily averse to the Change in Religion. Rome swarms 
at present with Preachers from all Sectaries in Christendom, who have 
frec Toleration to propagate their Doctrine let it be ever so absurd; so that 
it runs down the old Form which has been used here since the Apostles’ 
Time; but there seems none ta make more Proselytes than the Methodists 
and Quakers, as their Preachers are of profound Learning and great Abil- 
ities. I had like to have forgot acquainting you that the Pope appears in 
Lay Dress with Bag and Sword. He danced the 29th ult. at a splendid 
Ball given at the Vatican with the Princess of Monaco, and has thrown off 
all the Austerity which was usual to the Popes.” 

This work was republished in London in 1725; in Newport in 1773; 
in Philadelphia in 1816; in Boston in 1854, this time under the title The 
Great Red Dragon, or the Master Key to Popery. 

“Chapter I. The Discovery of the Most secret Practices of the Secular 
and Regular Romish Priests in Auricular Confession. Chapter I]. A True 
Copy of the Pope’s yearly Bull of Indulgences and Pardons of Sin, to all 
those that serve in the war against the enemies of the Romish Religion. 
Chapter III. Account of their Masses privileged Altars, Transubstantiations 
and Purgatory, and of the means the Priests make use of to delude the 
People. Chapter IV. Of the Inquisition and Practices in several Instances. 
Chapter V. Of prayers, Adoration of Images and Relics. 
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voted to a “Discovery of the most secret Practices of the Secular 
and Regular Romish Priests in Auricular Confession”. Prefacing 
his remarks on this subject with the over-pious wish that he were 
possessed of the “style of an angel to narrate with purity and 
modesty” what is to follow, he plunged into a lengthy narrative, 
running through the entire category of sexual irregularity. Para- 
mours and procuresses are made to relate their experiences; 
priests, friars and nuns are pictured as monsters; the confessional 
is made a den of iniquity; no form of unchastity escapes his sala- 
cious pen, not even supposed intimacy with demons. The recital, 
embellished with copious details, should have sated the most pruri- 
ent. 

In 1773, Solomon Southwick, editor and printer of the New- 
port Mercury, proposed to reprint this book, and notices to that 
effect appeared in various papers. Addressing himself “to all 
Protestants of every denomination throughout America and all 
other friends to civil and religious liberty”, Southwick dwelt on 
the fact that “popery” had lately been greatly encouraged by the 
highest powers in Great Britain. From this he inferred the possi- 
bility of attempts being made to spread it over the whole of Amer- 
ica. Success in establishing “the diabolical doctrines of Roman 
Catholics or popery” said he, “would endanger, even destroy, 
every liberty, civil and religious, which is dear to a rational be- 
ing; such success would mean the infliction of “wooden shoes, 
fetters, chains, racks, burning to death, with every other hellish 
torture practiced by the infernal Inquisition” upon all who should 
deny a single article of the “blasphemous” creed of the Church of 
Rome. Hence he inferred that it was incumbent on every one 


Notices appeared in the Massachusetts Spy and the Boston Evening Post 
in February 1773; advertisements of the book appeared in the Newport Mer- 
cury repeatedly in 1773-74, E.g., 1773: November 1, 8, 22, 29; December 13, 
20, 27; 1774: January 3, 24, 31. The issue of October 18, 1773 informed the 
public that the book might be delayed more than two months “for lack of 
good paper.” In the advertisement in the issue of November 29th we read: 
“It may be safely said that this work will give a more clear, full and 
true account of the horrid oppressions, and infernal practice of the Rom- 
ish Priests, Friars, and Inquisitors, than anything ever published before in 
this country; and ought to be read by people of all ranks and conditions; 
for what has happened to other countries may, possibly, happen to this, 
and therefore it behooves every one to be on his guard against—POPERY.” 
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who has the least sentiments of humanity and love of freedom in 
his heart to encourage the proposed publication in a substantial 
manner. The response to this appeal must have come up to ex- 
pectations for the book was published in 1773 from the press of 
the Newport Mercury. Its sale should have been furthered by 
advertising it as “highly necessary to be kept in every protestant 
family in this country,”?°° and as “very necessary to be read by 
every American Protestant at this alarming crisis’”.1° 

As he peered into the future Ezra Stiles, later president of Yale 
College, foresaw a somewhat general catastrophe which should 
cause many Puritans to “desert the Cause and bow the Knee to 
Baal’.1°8 Depressed in spirit over the present situation, his soul 
drew comfort from developments in the more distant future “when 
America shall have come to the Age of Maturity.” At that time, 
so he foretold, the old territory of New England would be inde- 
pendent, and Presbyterians and Episcopalians would constitute 
the “bigger Two Thirds” of the population. An issue of events so 
happy as this would be brought about through the interposition of 
an irresistible overruling Providence in thwarting the “present 
Endeavors of Episcopalians and deistical Crown Officers” whom 
history and posterity should regard as the “Pharoahs, Zumzum- 
mins, the Nebuchadnezzars, the Plagues of a holy People.” The 
risks attending the assumption of the role of prophet may be in- 
ferred from the case of Stiles. On February 18, 1773 he predicted 
that the New England of a hundred years hence would comprise 
the territory from 40 degrees northward, with the primacy of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches declared therein. So 
bold an attempt at prophesying arouses curiosity as to what would 
have been the effect on Stiles had he been able to project his 
prophetic vision; for in that case his astonished eyes would have 
beheld his imaginary New England peopled by millions of Catho- 
lics, and the mill towns of the real New England overrun by 
French Canadians. More than that, they would have seen schools 


Newport Mercury Supplement, February 14, 1774. 

“Ibid. September 5, 1774. This supplement contained the text of the 
Quebec Bill. 

Diary of Ezra Stiles, 1, pp. 344-345. 
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and churches and a numerous hierarchy. Evidently a limited pre- 
vision may, on occasion, be a blessing! 

If Episcopalians were as the “Pharoahs plaguing a holy people” 
the following episode will show that the “papists’” were deemed 
worse by many degrees. In the course of the expedition against 
Havana, a soldier had taken the liberty to possess himself of a 
candlestick, taken from the altar when a church was sacked. Be- 
cause of his doubts as to the propriety of making personal use of 
such an article, he sought out the learned divine and proposed his 
case of conscience. Stiles confessed frankly that for the moment 
he was at a loss for solution; he advised the soldier to return after 
some days, during which he would ponder the matter. Baffled as 
to what to suggest in such a case, Stiles took up his Bible and 
read Deuteronomy vii, 25, 26. At once the solution was obvious. 
Not only was it proper, but it was absolutely necessary, to de- 
stroy idols and the implements of idol worship; such objects 
should never be appropriated to personal use. While it was 
true that the soldier was not to be commended for the man- 
ner in which he had come into possession of the candlestick, the 
fact was that it was now his and must be dealt with accordingly. 
As it was an “implement of idol worship” Stiles decided that the 
candlestick might not be converted into bullion as the soldier had 
proposed as a way out of the difficulty; it should be buried in the 
ground or at sea, or else it should be melted, powdered into dust 
and scattered to the winds.1°° Now if a material object which 
played so insignificant a part in Catholic religious service was to 
be abhorred in this fashion, no imagination is required to fancy 
in what detestation and abhorrence Stiles held those people who 
in full consciousness and of their own free will subscribed to and 
practiced this “worship of idols”’. 

Ezra Stiles was not compelled to fight single handed ; his efforts 
were seconded by others of the cloth. In an Election Sermon be- 
fore Governor Hutchinson, Charles Turner of Duxbury, dwelt on 
the woeful state of affairs:— civil privileges in their present 
wounded and perilious condition; the laws of England against 
“popery” dormant; a Roman Catholic bishop in Canada; a “‘pop- 


Diary of Ezra Stiles, I, pp. 369-370. 
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ish” priest in Nova Scotia! Could anyone consider the religious 
privileges of the country in no danger in circumstances such as 
these 717° 

Perhaps the heights of clerical denunciation were reached when 
the Dudleian Lecture of 1773 was delivered in the chapel of Har- 
vard College. Rising to the occasion, Samuel Cooper of the Brattle 
Street Church, acquitted himself nobly. He chose his text from 
the second Epistle of Saint Paul to the Thessalonians, and an- 
nounced the purpose of his oration in language that echoed the 
words of Mayhew on a previous occasion. “The very intrinsic 
absurdity” of the Romish Church, said he, made easy the task of 
refuting its pretensions ; indeed the task was made doubly easy be- 
cause “popery” was in “direct opposition to the first notices of the 
human mind in a religious inquiry”.114_ Did not “scripture, reason 
and common sense”, all combine against the distinguishing tenets 
and practices of the Church of Rome, so that there was no neces- 
sity to have recourse to prophecy to satisfy oneself that ‘“Popery 
is in the true and proper sense, antichristian”?"4* Of a certain- 
ty, he continued, the deluded souls who professed that creed sub- 
stituted Mariolatry and saint worship for the worship “of the one 
God and Father of all’.24% Who could fail to notice the strong 
resemblance between the canonizing of saints and the apotheosis 
of the ancient pagans; who could be unaware that in instituting 
Christian holidays the Popes were simply imitating pagan festi- 
vals? Never for a moment did Cooper doubt that even at its 
best “popery is extreme despotism’. If with characteristic cun- 
ning “‘popery” had assumed a milder form of late men must be 
particularly on their guard, and “remembering that it is popery 
still” be prepared to oppose it in every form.’4* If motives were 
sought for justifying this course of action they were to be found 
in the proximity of a “Romish Bishop and a Papist colony not 
far from us’’,!!® in the opposition of “popery” to freedom of in- 
quiry, in the fact that learning, if it exist at all among Catholics, 
is largely due to the reformation.“® Why was it that “even to 

™Election Sermon before Governor Hutchinson, Charles Turner, p. 39. 

™ Discourse on The Man of Sin delivered in the Chapel of Harvard Col- 


lege, by Samuel Cooper, p. 15; “op. cit., p. 15-16; “op. cit., p. 43. 
™Cooper, op. cit., p. 57; “op. cit., p. 57; op. cit., p. 57; “op. cit., p. 58. 
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this day the body of the people in the Romish are not near so 
enlightened as in Protestantism communions” ?147_ When this ex- 
tended denunciation drew to a close, the students of Harvard 
College, and the whole audience for that matter, should have been 
persuaded of the reasonableness and correctness of the surmise of 
Sam Adams that “popery is the evil most to be feared”. 

When Chauncey, Cooper and Mayhew, the friends and intimates 
of Otis, Hancock and the Adamses, could really believe what they 
preached from the pulpit—and we have no reason to call their 
sincerity into question ;—when Sam Adams could see in the Stamp 
Act a first step towards enslaving the souls of the colonists rather 
than an effort to relieve an impoverished exchequer ; and college 
presidents, as Stiles and Smith, could be so untiring in denouncing 
the evils they conceived to be inherent in Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, the termination of a famous controversy becomes easy of com- 
prehension. For now we understand why it was possible for 
Daniel Dulany, when worsted in controversy with Charles Carroll, 
to taunt his opponent with his legal incapacity to cast a vote in 
the election of representatives, because “he is not a Protestant” .118 
An impartial judge of the controversy, himself a voter, and there- 
fore of necessity a Protestant, might refer to such a step as a 
“weak and shallow device’, “the recourse of vile parasites’’.11® 
Dulany however knew full well that in the mind of the public the 
charge of being a “papist” would outweigh a decision of the court; 
he was aware that when argument failed, an appeal to prejudice 
would secure him popular approval. 

A flood of light is thus thrown on the religious situation in the 
days immediately preceding the Quebec Bill. One need not be 
gifted with prophetic vision to foresee that the Bill would be mis- 


™8“After all who is this man that calls himself a Citizen. . . ? Who is 
he? He has no share in the legislature, as a member of any branch; he 
is incapable of being a member; he is disabled from giving a vote in the 
choice of representatives, by the laws and constitution of the country, on 
account of his principles, which are distrusted by those laws. He is dis- 
abled by an express resolve, from interfering in the election of members, on 
the same account. He is not a Protestant.” Antilon in the Maryland Gazette, 
April 8, 1773. Correspondence of the First Citizen, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton and Antilon, Daniel Dulany, Jr., 1773, p. 117-118. 

“°Maryland Gazette, October 21, 1773. Letter from George Town, October 
7, 1773. Signed—“A Voter.” 
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understood and misinterpreted, honestly by some and designedly 
by others. Far less than the generous toleration clauses of the 
Quebec Bill was needed to arouse a storm of protest, bitter be- 
yond anything of the past. The religious background of the colo- 
nies, their traditions and prejudices, were such that it would have 
been little short of miraculous had they accepted the Quebec Bill 
without protest. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE VoIcE OF THE PEOPLE—EARLIER PHASES 


In a letter to the President of Congress in June 1780 John 
Adams claimed that there were four sources from which “an un- 
erring demonstration of the sentiments of the people of America 
may be drawn, the press, the towns, the juries, and the assem- 
blies’.1 With reference to the first of these indexes of public 
opinion he declared “there is not in any nation of the world so un- 
limited a freedom of the press. . . There is nothing that the peo- 
ple dislike that they do not attack”.* This expression of opinion 
cannot be set aside lightly; for in addition to being a political 
leader of wide experience and a close observer of the trend of af- 
fairs, John Adams was well versed in the means and methods by 
which political ends are attained. As we have no reason to think 
that what could be predicated of the press in 1780 was not sub- 
stantially true of the press in the half decade previous to the 
Declaration of Independence, we must turn to the press of those 
years for an expression of popular reaction to the section of the 
Quebec Bill which guaranteed freedom of religious practice to the 
King’s new Catholic subjects in Canada. 

In itself the press of the decade which witnessed the transition 
of America from colonial status to that of independence and sov- 
ereignity is an interesting study. For the most part papers were 
printed in the larger centers of population, usually the capital of 
a colony. On special occasions a “postcript” or “‘supplement” or 
“extraordinary” was added to the usual weekly, bi-weekly or semi- 
weekly issue of four pages. Perhaps to a greater extent than to- 
day newspapers were advertising mediums, but when editor, owner 
and printer were identified in one person a distinct individuality 
was enjoyed by each paper. Despite John Adams’ boast that il- 
literates were “‘as rare as an earthquake or comet’ the reading 
public could not have been large. Of necessity circulation was 
limited, but in the absence of frequent editions each paper was 


*John Adams, Works, VIII, p. 182. 
*John Adams, of. cit. p. 182. 
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treasured and read, studied and discussed in home and tavern. 
Because he lacked the adventitious aids of news agencies, special 
correspondents and the other resources of the modern press, many 
an editor seems to have been so hard pressed for matter to fill 
the columns of his journal that he yielded to the temptation to 
insert news items utterly commonplace and trivial. With no copy- 
right to deter them editors copied freely from one another, usually 
without acknowledgment. While all editors were more or less 
guilty of this practice, editors of papers in the less frequented ports 
were particularly at fault ; they were driven to it by sheer necessity. 

Local events and gossip, information gathered from travellers, 
and European news of every kind were featured in the colonial 
press; news from England was in greatest demand. Debates in 
Parliament, recent legislation, speeches and sermons, the doings of 
the King and nobility, of politicians and soldiers, and happenings 
in London or the provincial towns all furnished good copy. Every- 
thing of importance, and much that was trifling found its way 
into some American journal and thereupon travelled throughout 
the colonies. When these sources failed, recourse was had to ex- 
tracts from a philosophical or scientific dissertation, or letters 
“from a Gentleman in England to his friend in America”. Then 
too, verse, a fanciful tale, and attempts at humor served their pur- 
pose ;? and finally, considerable space must be reserved for letters 
to the editor from a correspondent or reader who affected superi- 
ority and concealed his identity by selecting a pseudonym from 
classical lore. In default of editorials it is to these letters that we 
must look for verification of the claim of John Adams that the 
press was an index of the sentiment of the people. 

As early as August 1772 Junius Americanus called on the Earl 


*Boston, January 1, 1774. At the anniversary of the Fellowship Club held 
at Newport last Tuesday the following toast was drank: “A Cobweb Pair 
of Breeches, a Hedge Hog Saddle, a hard Trotting Horse, and continual 
Riding to all Enemies of America.” Essex Gazette, January 18, 1774. 

Picture of Europe for September 1773. Rome—The Pope sitting on a 
three-legged stool, each leg of which is placed upon a Jesuit’s head. Three 
Cardinals weeping, and fifteen laughing. His Holiness shakes hands with 
France and Spain. Pennsylvania Gazette, January 19, 1774. Toast Number 
14 at the King’s Arms, Worcester. “Perpetual itching without the benefit of 
scratching to the Enemies of America”. Massachusetts Spy, July 24, 1776.. 
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of Hillsborough to explain how he could be excused for establish- 
ing the Roman Catholic Religion in Canada and Nova Scotia in di- 
rect violation of law. Three months later he referred to the 
establishment of the Catholic religion as a “pregnant proof” of 
Hillsborough’s reverence for the laws and the constitution.» By 
August 1773 word reached America that a bill for the government 
of Quebec was pending in Parliament; if passed it would allow the 
French Canadians liberty to practice their religion as they had 
done under the French regime. At once scribblers became in- 
tensely active; numbers of self-constituted censors of government 
and defenders of orthodox Protestantism broke into print. The 
Pennsylvania Packet seems to have been first to open its columns 
to their observations. In the issue of August 29, “A Protestant” 
informed the public that since the time of James II there ‘‘never 
was such a bare-faced attempt against the success of the Protestant 
religion” as the Quebec Bill threatened to be.*? With such dis- 
favor did he regard the bill that he suggested “Lord Borcas (sic) 
next step will be to establish an inquisition, and the payment of 
Peter-pence (sic) to the see of Rome”. From what he knew of 
the content of the bill he considered the Stuarts almost sinless in 
comparison with the statesmen responsible for this piece of legis- 
lation. In the same issue of the Packet a planter’s wife called on 
the ladies of South Carolina, exhorting them to do all they could 
to avert the impending evil, while a dispatch from London made 
it plain that the Quebec Bill was merely a scheme to keep the 
other American Colonies in check. 

For some obscure reason this show of zeal appears to have been 
shortlived if not abortive. But the following Spring witnessed 


“Boston Evening Post, August 24, 1772. 

*Massachusetts Spy, November 26, 1772. 

*cf. The Quebec Act by Reginald Coupland, Chapter III. Coupland’s study 
of the genesis of the Quebec Bill is scholarly and authoratative. With pains- 
taking care he dwells on the situation in Canada after the conquest by 
British arms, and the part played by Murray and Carleton in effecting the 
reconcilement of the Canadians to their new allegiance; with equal skill 
he outlines the passage of the bill through Parliament and its final enact- 
ment as law. 

"Pennsylvania Packet, Postscript. August 29, 1773. 

*“How small your crimes, ye detested race of Stuarts!!” Ibid., August 
29, 1773. 
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an outburst which gathered force during the next two years to 
subside only when the Continental Congress determined to seek 
the aid of France in the desperate struggle in which the Colonies 
were engaged. The opening shot in the new campaign was fired 
in New England.® After declaring that “papists” plead conscience 
in support of certain religious tenets “subversive of the first prin- 
ciples of civil society” the writer put the question whether the 
legislative power of the Colony should be in duty bound to re- 
main passive if Roman Catholics should rise up in the province.’° 
Similarly the Maryland Journal made haste to explain to its read- 
ers that the Quebec Bill had originated in the determination of 
the government to check the spirit of liberty in some of the Colo- 
nies by fostering the spirit of slavery in others.'1! This purpose 
was to be made effective through the medium of French laws and 
popery, “the one enslaving the body, the other the mind”.!* An- 
other Maryland paper, mindful of the projects afoot to occupy and 
colonize the lands west of the Alleghenies, insisted that such legis- 
lation must prove injurious and oppressive to his majesty’s Prot- 
estant subjects who now or hereafter may reside in that region.’* 

As head of the ministry Lord North became the object of spe- 
cial consideration; advice and denunciation were showered upon 
him impartially. To one man North was as friendly “to Popery 
as to Slavery” ;'* another printed a broadside in which his Lord- 
ship is made to dwell on the feasibility of recruiting an army of 
“Papists in Canada” who would be “glad to cut the throats of 
those heretics the Bostonians”.1°,16 Precisely because he assumed 


*Veritas versus Catholic, Boston Evening Post, April 18, 1774. 

“Suppose a sect of Roman Catholics should rise up in this province, 
fired with all the zeal and bigotry which that religion is want to inspire— 
would it be the duty of our legislative power to remain calm spectators.”’ 
Boston Evening Post, April 18, 1774. 

“Maryland Journal, September 7, 7774. Connecticut Journal, October 7, 
1774. 

“Maryland Journal, September 7, 1774. 

“Maryland Gazette, August 25, 1774. 

““Britannicus” in the Pennsylvania Gazette, October 5, 1774. 

Broadside in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, printed by 
John Anderson of New York. 

16’To prepare for the most effectual Execution of the hellist Plan, Orders 
are sent to his Majesty’s Catholick Province of Quebeck immediately to 
raise and embody 4000 of his good and faithful Catholick Subjects of Cana- 
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that “A popish army” would not hesitate to obey the commands of 
the crown this writer concluded that such an army would best 
suit the purposes of Lord North. The bill to introduce “popery 
and tyranny” was denounced as high treason.1* It was treason 
against the King for the reason that a bill establishing “popery and 
tyranny” in any part of the British dominions tends to disestablish 
his majesty’s right to the crown; and it was treason against the 
people because by its very nature such a bill destroys the very 
principles of their free constitution and tears up by the roots all 
their rights and liberties.1% Was it not a truism that from time 
immemorial tyrants resorted to deceit and subterfuge and pretend- 
ed a regard for the good of their people while they fastened the 
fetters of slavery on defenceless subjects ?!® It could not be denied 
that with a show of plausibility statesmen might hide behind the 
pretext of an official guarantee given the Canadians that they 
should enjoy their religion and ancient laws.?° Nevertheless the 
nation which failed to impeach ministers guilty of avowing the 
principles embodied in the Quebec Bill was condemned for its lack 
of spirit and virtue.?? 

If they had been called upon to explain in precise terms what 
motives actuated them in drawing up the Quebec Bill and piloting 
it safely through Parliament, Lord North and his fellow states- 
men might have experienced some difficulty in answering. Not 
so their critics on both shores of the Atlantic to whom the minds 
of statesmen were as an open book. While it is true that the 
readings of this book varied in details, in substance they were in 
agreement. Here was a cleverly conceived method of foisting 
“popery” on the colonists; here was a scheme to conciliate the 
Canadians and use them on occasion in subjugating the older Brit- 
ish Colonies.2* Thus the Boston Gazette saw in the Quebec Bill 


da, to be formed into four Regiments. . .”’ Letter from a Gentleman in 
London to a friend in Virginia. Boston Evening Post. December 26, 1774. 

“Boston Gazette, September 26, 1774. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, August 29, 1774. 

1A Watchman” in the Connecticut Journal, August 9, 1775. 

Pennsylvania Packet, August 29, 1774. 

™Boston Gazette, September 26, 1774. 

=™“The present policy of it is . . . to gain through the influence of the 
priests, the assistance of the laity in subjugating the other provinces.” His- 
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a check to the rest of the colonies** because of the strong animos- 
ity engendered and fostered by a difference in religion, laws and 
dependency ; it predicted that every encouragement would be given 
“these children of Popery” to checkmate headstrong colonists who 
insist on being governed by English laws. And the Pennsylvania 
Journal noted that if one bore in mind that the country affected 
was so fertile and extensive as to be capable of maintaining more 
people than England, France and Spain combined,** the extent of 
the peril became so evident that further insistence or comment was 
unnecessary. 

The possibilities latent in an appeal to religious animosity were 
not unknown to writers and editors in America; the success which 
had attended previous efforts precluded all uncertainty in the pres- 
ent instance. Thus far the Colonies and the home government 
were drifting apart, largely because of differences of opinion and 
interests of a political or commercial character, but here was op- 
portunity to create another cause of grievance and widen the 
breach. However time was needed to bring home to the people 
the full extent of the danger which threatened; time was needed 
to overcome the lethargy of indifferent souls and to arouse the 
ardent to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. What success attended 
this attempt to fan the flames of religious ill-feeling will appear 
shortly.*> 

It has been said that the press in America depended in large 
measure on news from England*® and echoed foreign public opin- 


tory of the American Revolution, William Gordon. Vol. I. p. 358. Letter VIII. 

“Boston Gazette, August 22, 1774. 

*Pennsylvania Journal, September 21, 1774. 

“You have undoubtedly seen the Quebec Bill and carefully considered 
its contents. Occasion has been taken from it to attack the Ministry as 
friends to Popery, and to represent them as intending by it, to induce the 
Papists to assist in reducing the Protestants in America to slavery. 
The project has answered beyond expectation. The cry of the encourage- 
ment of Popery, and the cruelties exercised against you has reached all 
parts of the country, and inflamed the people with zeal in your favor and 
indignation against the administration.” Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, 
December 8, 1774. 

The New York Historical Society possesses a broadside which denies 
that opinion in America was determined by news from England. The work 
of a Tory it is addressed “To the very learned, loquacious, rhetorical, ora- 
torical, disputative, flexible, uncomprehensible, impenetrable, pathetic and 
irresistible eloquent Chairman.” Article IV of this remarkable document 
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ion on questions concerning which England and America were 
not in disagreement. Now one such topic and point of view, large- 
ly common to both parties, was their attitude towards Catholicism. 
It is not surprising then to discover in the American press re- 
peated instances of British reaction to the toleration clauses of 
the Quebec Bill; nor is it unreasonable to infer that public opin- 
ion in America must have been influenced by the multiplicity of 
these incidents chronicled in the press. As people in America 
were already more or less hostile to Catholic belief and practice 
the effect could scarcely have been otherwise. If what the colo- 
nists read in their papers was true who could doubt that a crisis 
had developed ; if England had reason to be aroused over the situ- 
ation at home and in Canada, how much more so the close neigh- 
bors of the Canadians; if Englishmen feared for the future of 
their brethren in America, should they themselves be without mis- 
givings! 

The New York Journal of August 25, 1774 recounted how the 
King was greeted with a “most cordial salute of groans and hisses” 
on his return from “executing the Romish business” ;*7 it told how 
hisses, groans and other evidences of the temper of the mob which 
surrounded the royal carriage culminated in the raising of the 
cry ‘““No Popery! No French laws! No Protestant popish King!” 
Four days later the Pennsylvania Packet informed its readers that 
on the Sunday following the signing of the Quebec Bill all the 
Romish churches in and about London were said to have sung 
“Te Deum” on the prospects of establishing their religion in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain.28 On the theory that the Canadians would 
have been satisfied with mere toleration of their religion Toryism 
was blamed for gratifying them with the establishment of the 


reads: “That advices from England have nothing to do with our appoint- 
ing Delegates for the next Congress, and therefore we may as well await 
the conversion of the Pope, as the arrival of the Packet.” 

As the king passed they gave him a most cordial salute of groans and 
hisses; the universal cry was ‘No Popery! No French laws! No protestant 
popish King!’ His Majesty was observed several times to change color, 
but... he bronzed it out with a tolerable show of firmness. ... The state 
coach had no sooner entered the Park, than the . . . hisses, groans, and the 
cry of ‘No Popery!’ became incessant.” New York Journal, August 25, 1774. 

*Pennsylvania Packet, August 29, 1774. 
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Romish religion and French laws. Accordingly the bench of bish- 
ops was charged with criminal neglect of duty. “Where,” it was 
asked, “were my Lords the Bishops? Where were all those who 
have denied on oath the many damnable doctrines and position of 
the See of Rome, when the consciences of the Canadians were 
assigned over to the dominions of the Pope?’’*® Men were as- 
tonished that only the Bishop of St. Asaph was courageous enough 
to vote against a bill which no bishop could support without doing 
violence to his conscience. 

To determine whether the Pope or the people of England was 
to choose a British Parliament the names of those who voted for 
the Quebec Bill were circulated in almost every city and borough 
of England and Scotland.*® Justification for this was found in the 
fact that gentlemen openly professing the “‘popish religion’ were 
so encouraged by what was done for Canada that they planned to 
offer themselves as candidates at the next general election.34 When 
the ladies at court chose to adorn their persons with gold and sil- 
ver pendant crosses, a style of jewelry in disuse since the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign, they were suspected of leaning toward “pop- 
ery’.** According to report Catholics in England were so encour- 
aged by recent happenings in Canada that they did not hesitate to 
declare that in a few years they themselves would enjoy the privi- 
leges now enjoyed by their brethren in Quebec ;** so confident 
were they of the happy issue of events that they anticipated the 
realization of their hopes by having “four Mass-houses” open 
every day in Bury St. Edmund’s.** Indeed most of the villages in 
the neighborhood of Birmingham, particularly Edgebaston, con- 
ducted Catholic services openly, and priests made converts by in- 
structing “the weak and ignorant in their pernicious Doctrine’’.®® 
In the face of these facts the staunchest friends of the Hanoverian 
succession pronounced the Quebec Bill “the most daring stretch 
of the prerogative of the Crown, and the most sinful violation of 


*Ibid., August 29, 1774. 

*New York Journal, September 8, 1774. “Jbid., Supplement. October 13, 
1774. ™Ibid., October 13, 1774. 

“Boston Gazette, September 26, 1774. 

“Boston Gazette, September 26, 1774. 

*New York Journal, October 20, 1774. 
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the right of a free people” recorded in the annals of Britain, or 
of any other nation.*® Jondon’s coffee house politicians voiced 
public sentiment in asserting that Lord Bute was to be thanked for 
the “hopeful Quebec Act’’.3? 

Englishmen grew concerned over the reception the recent ‘“wan- 
ton strokes” of government would meet with in America. Because 
they regarded “that detestable Quebec Bill” in the most unfavor- 
able light®* they feared it would produce the “most distressing 
jealousies” among the Protestant inhabitants of Quebec, and in- 
deed of all America.*® So too they were convinced that the Bill 
was aimed at the liberties of America,*® that it was meant to bridle 
the northern Colonies,* that it was passed in consequence of a 
secret article in the treaty of Versailles.42 As they anticipated a 
general migration to Canada they dreaded the effect of the Bill on 
Ireland.** Finally they perceived special significance in the send- 
ing of General Carleton to America, for Carleton ranked among 
the best officers in the army; he was not accountable to Parlia- 
ment, and he was under orders to raise an army of thirty thousand 
Roman Catholic Canadians without delay.** Was it not high time 
for Protestants of all denominations to resort to effective meas- 
ures for the securing of their civil and religious liberties ?4 

In London rumors multiplied apace; with few exceptions even- 
tually they found their way into the American papers. Report 
had it that Lord North had received absolution for his part in 


“letter of a very repectable gentleman to his correspondent in Phila- 
delphia.” American Archives, IV, I. 513. 

“Pennsylvania Journal, September 7, 1774. 

New York Journal, September 29, 1774. 

“Tetter from a very Respectable Character.” Pennsylvania Packet, 
September 12, 1774. 

“‘Tetter from a Gentleman of Distinction.” Boston Gazette, August 22, 
1774. 

“New York Journal, September 29, 1774. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, August 29, 1774. 

“Massachusetts Spy, September 8, 1774. 

“Maryland Gazette, November 10. 1774. Boston Evening Post, November 
7, 1774. “We are assured from a good authority that General Charlton 
is gone over to his government of Quebec with positive orders to embody 
30,000 Roman Catholick Canadians immediately as militia, who are to be 
under the same military law as regular troops.” 

“Maryland Gazette, November 10, 1774. 
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formulating the Quebec Bill ;#* gamesters were betting that within 
five years the “popish religion’ would be established in England 
as the National Church*? and that “the Host will be publicly car- 
ried thru the Street of the Metropolis”.*® On the one hand the 
Pope was about to send a letter of thanks to his Majesty and to 
offer a cardinal’s hat to each of the archbishops; on the other 
pressure was being brought to bear on the Pope “to publish a Cru- 
sade against the Rebellious Bostonians, to excite the Canadians, 
with the assistance of British soldiers, to extirpate those bitter 
enemies to the Romish Religion and monarchial power”.4® As 
evidence of his good will and gratitude the Pope would shortly 
confer all honors within his power on Lord North, Lord Chatham, 
Charles Fox, Edmund Burke and others however remotely con- 
nected with the Quebec Bill.°° To read that Lord North was to 
become Commissioner of Supply to the College of Jesuits and Lord 
Chatham Superior of the Holy House of Loretto, while Edmund 
Burke was awarded the Professorship of Oratory at the Univer- 
sity of Padua and the Lord Mayor made Tea Merchant to the 
Pope, may have evoked outbursts of laughter; none the less this 
catalogue of intended honors was an ingenious exploiting of the 
passions and prejudices of men. 

News of this character, taken in conjunction with their religious 
background, caused the seaboard Colonies to sense danger and 
react promptly. Why staunch Protestants of the type of George 
III should be suspected of a determination to undermine Protes- 


“Essex Gazette, September 13, 1774; New Hampshire Gazette, September 
16, 1774. 

“These same gamblers were offering odds of five to four that the Quebec 
Bill would “turn out the Ministry before Michaelmas day next, and five to 
one that war or no war, they would be ousted before the first of January 
1775.” Maryland Gazette, September 15, 1774. 

“New Hampshire Gazette, September 16, 1774. 

“Essex Gazette, September 13, 1774; New Hampshire Gazette, September 
16, 1774. 

Lord North, Commissioner of Supply to the College of Jesuits; Charles 
Fox, Arch Treasurer to the Holy Romish Empire; Edmund Burke, Profes- 
sor of Oratory, University of Padua; Lord Chatham, Superior of the Holy 
House of Loretto; Archibishop of Canterbury, Sovereign Pontiff; Mr. 
Horne, Crucifix Maker to his Most Catholic Majesty. His... , King of 
Canada, by the Title of Chevalier de St. George. Lord Mayor, Tea Man 
to the Pope. Massachusetts Spy, September 22, 1774. 
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tantism in America is a mystery indeed. Preposterous as was the 
charge, by dint of frequent repetition it gained credence with a 
large element of the people, even to the extent of supplanting other 
and more important issues. So incensed was the town of Marble- 
head upon the arrival of the post with news of the Quebec Bill 
that the people forthwith “declared for America, and imprecated 
every anathema upon it, if it should submit to the late acts of 
Parliament”.5! After taking due precaution to conceal his iden- 
tity, someone addressed an open letter to the King in which he 
made bold to affirm that since his majesty had acted in a man- 
ner “diametrically opposed to the coronation oath” in establishing 
“popery” in Canada, it was the duty incumbent on every English- 
man to declare against such an act, destructive alike of civil and 
religious liberties.52 In similar strain “Cato”, with a show of 
courtesy tinged with sarcasm, declared that he would make no in- 
quiry into the private life of General Gage, or his “Catholic 
manoevers” at Quebec ;>* but “Tertius Cato” was less generous of 
soul or more sure of his ground. He wrote to Solomon South- 
wick of the Newport Mercury that the ministry, at the insti- 
gation of France, was bent on destroying the English constitution 
so as to “lay a sure foundation on which to build and establish 
Popery”.5* On the authority of this same Newport Mercury the 
rods with which two of Governor Hutchinson’s henchmen attempt- 
ed to gage the political principles of the people of Dartmouth were 
found unfitted for “trying Protestant measures” because they hap- 
pened to be “graduated upon Popish principles.”®> So again, “A 
Modern Catechism” defined true religion as that established by 
act of parliament in Quebec.*® 

In mid-June 1774 King George signed the Quebec Bill.57 Ap- 


se... the post arrived with advice of the Quebec Bill, and the petition 
of London relative to it, which so incensed the people that they declared 
for America, and imprecated every anathema upon it, if it should submit 
to the late acts of Parliament.” New York Journal, September 1, 1774. 

=“T. H.” in the Pennsylvania Packet, Septembr 12, 1774. 

Cato to General Gage in the Pennsylvania Journal, August 31, 1774. 

*“Tertius Cato” in the Newport Mercury, August 29, 1774. 

“Newport Mercury, August 29, 1774. 

“A Modern Catechism” in the Massachusetts Spy, September 1, 1774. 

"Cf. The Quebec Act by Reginald Coupland, Chapter III, page 103-105 
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parently the first American paper to publish the Bill in its official 
form was the New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury in its issue 
of August 28.58 The general concern made it at once a leading 
topic of conversation and subject of controversy wherever men 
congregated. Throughout September the full text of the bill ap- 
peared in the leading papers of the Colonies®® usually without 
comment on the part of the editor. Because of the expectancy and 
the religious feelings aroused during the previous months the 
Quebec Bill could not but be considered news of the greatest im- 
portance. As the New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury was 
first to publish the Quebec Bill, so was it first to record an in- 
stance of popular reaction. In a letter to the inhabitants of North 
America, a “New York Freeholder” attacked the Bill, chiefly on 
the military ground that the Province of Canada was so extended 
as to surround the Colonies from Carolina to Nova Scotia, thereby 
making it possible in time of war to turn the Canadians and In- 
dians loose on the frontier settlements.*° By the end of September 
the reaction became more general and vocal. A “Pennsylvanian” 
demonstrated to the freemen and electors of his Colony that since 
they were surrounded by enemies, with a “Popish, French gov- 
ernment” set up for the express purpose of destroying their liber- 
ties, their all was at stake.*t Even more emphatic was “A Scotch- 
man” who threw discretion to the winds and declared in language 
little short of treasonable that a breach of an oath whether in a 
King or a peasant was perjury, that it was of no consequence 
whether a King perjures himself “at the instigation of BUTE, 
MANSFIELD, JEFFEREYS or the DEVIL”, and that the head 
which pays no regard to the sacredness of an oath should be sev- 
ered from the body.® 


for King George’s misgivings and scruples in regard to signing the bill, 
and his obstinacy and determination once he had made up his mind. 

Cf. Appendix I. 

“Pennsylvania Gazette, August 31; Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, 
September 2; Providence Gazette, Septmber 3; Pennsylvania Packet, Sep- 
tember 5; Maryland Journal, September 7; Massachusetts Spy, September 
8; New Hampshire Gazette, September 9; New York Journal, September 15; 
Maryland Gazette, September 15; Virginia Gazette (Rind), September 15; 
Connecticut Journal, September 16; Essex Gazette, September 20. 

"New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, September 19, 1774. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, September 26, 1774. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, Postscript, September 26, 1774. 
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That language so unrestrained as this overreached its purpose 
was pointed out by a correspondent of the Boston Gazette. In the 
quaint language of the day he remarked that it was a “very whim- 
sical Circumstance” that many thousands who have no religion of 
their own should make themselves very miserable and unhappy 
over the religion of the Canadians.** Even if thereby they in- 
curred the guilt of irreverence they might well have adopted the 
attitude of the man who wrote: “As to the Quebec Act let the 
Canadians go to the d——1 their own way. Who cares?’”® To 
do otherwise, he declared, was but to resort to the tactics of those 
dissemblers who were wont to conceal ulterior motives under the 
cloak of zeal for orthodox religion. People of this type might 
well pause to weigh the words of the man who doubted whether 
it was solely “an inflexible solicitude for the humane doctrines of 
the protestant religion”® which urged them to contend for the 
sword of persecution. Furthermore, this same individual ques- 
tioned whether these advocates of religious repression and “ortho- 
dox enemies of the Quebec Bill . . . cast any mighty lustre on the 
purity of the protestant faith’’®* by the resentment they displayed 
over the King’s fidelity to his solemn obligations ; and he thought 
it passing strange that men could so delude themselves as to think 
they were discharging their duty as Christians and Englishmen 
when they trampled on the most sacred rights of their neighbors. 
Assuredly they were inconsistent in pursuing the selfsame line of 
conduct they denounced in others. Could the “bloody tenets of 
the popish religion” of which they affected so deep an abhorrence 
do worse, he asked, than they aimed at doing in rekindling the 
flame of religious discord and sacrificing “whole hecatombs of the 
human species at the altar of injustice” 7 

The position occupied by these anonymous champions of 
orthodoxy was so incongruous and untenable that a fictitious so- 
ciety of ‘““Damsels of Montagoras” poked fun at them in a series of 


Boston Gazette, September 26, 1774. 

“Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy, March 6, 1775. 
“Numa” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 312, July 1774. 
Op. cit. 

"Op. cit. 
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resolutions.*® Of these resolves the tenth asserted that it was 
dangerous to intermeddle with the doctrines of divinity at this 
alarming juncture lest it should have a tendency to introduce 
“popery” and establish arbitrary dominion among a free people.® 
But ridicule was powerless to check the flood of criticism, and 
it continued undiminished in volume; reason too was of no avail 
with minds said to be “able to out-jesuit the keenest of the sons 
of Loyola” if they could discover the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion in the wording of the Quebec Bill. 

In those days, as always, there were men who visioned the 
dawning of a millenium in the near future. To this class ap- 
parently belonged the individual who wrote that the people of 
Newport “hope soon to hear the downfall of the Pope and the 
Whore of Babylon, after which the world may expect some 
peace.”74 When assurance came from Quebec that the French 
were as thoroughly dissatisfied with the late bill as any New 
Englander, the New Hampshire Gazette drew comfort from the 
report ; it saw in this dissatisfaction the frustration of the purpose 
of the bill to keep a large body of “Popish Canadians in terrorem”’ 
against the Protestants of America.” 

Since the Quebec Bill was said to bear “absurdity and villany 
on the face of it” it was not astonishing that no one was to be 
found among the friends of his majesty capable of explaining on 
what principles of polity or justice a bill, subversive of the rights 
of Englishmen and in favor of “‘popery,” could have passed through 
the constitutional forms and become law.** The real cause of 
wonder was that Lord North, who was supposed to be a Protest- 
ant, had neglected to apologize for the introduction of papal 


“Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy, September 26, 1774; Riv- 
ington’s New York Gazeteer, October 6, 1774. 

“Other resolutions were: That all houses of public Devotion ought for 
the future to be converted into political Theatres and that it is the Duty 
of all Preachers to neglect Religion. To defeat the tax on cloth they re- 
solved to buy no clothes or cloth and willingly go naked. To defeat Eng- 
land’s purpose of enslaving them and their children they declared against 
marriage and bearing children, favored celibacy, and condemned all inter- 
course with the other sex; even written correspondence was taboo. 

™<Causidicus” in Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, October 6, 1774. 

“Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy, September 26, 1774. 

"=New Hampshire Gazette, September 30, 1774. 

%“Britannicus” in the Pennsylvania Gazette, October 2, 1774. 
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authority within the British dominions.* In the open neither 
the King nor his ministers could defend their conduct; in secret 
however they might attempt to influence officials in the Colonies 
and thus contrive to negative the efforts of the defenders of civil 
and religious liberties. Hence it was that Lord Dartmouth was 
suspected of having sent to every governor in America a number 
of copies of a ‘“‘sophistical, ministerial pamphlet” in defense of the 
Quebec Bill. But the Newport Mercury was convinced that this 
was in vain. Failure must attend the efforts of any man who should 
attempt to reconcile the “free and Protestant Americans to that 
most detestable act,”’® framed with a view to using “the whole 
force of the French Papists . . . to destroy the British Protestant 
colonies.” 

To bring governors and ministers of state to a realization of the 
greatness of their misdeeds plain speaking was in order. And men 
were not wanting who in daring to use the plainest of language 
were not afraid to run the risks attendant on censure of the King 
himself. Of these outspoken critics of royal administration per- 
haps the foremost was “Scipio” whose letter to the King appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Journal and later in the Essex Gazette."® In 
the first place “Scipio” insisted that the act for altering the gov- 
ernment of Canada must be replete with the most “direful mis- 
chiefs” to the King’s Protestant subjects in America because it 
openly countenanced “popish conspiracies” ; he then reminded his 
majesty that it was the duty and privilege of British subjects to 
prevent the smallest violation of their civil and religious liberties, 
and to “endeavor to be always beforehand with the Pope, the Devil, 
and all their Emissaries.”” At this point he took the King to task 
for signing the Quebec Bill, declaring this act to be nothing less 
than violation of “the most solemn engagement with God and your 
Subjects, your Coronation Oath.” But great as was this iniquity, 
royal sinfulness extended still further, for the very fact that the 
King had concurred in the “late diabolical Act” respecting the 
government of Canada gave color to the charge that he had “im- 


“Idem. 
Newport Mercury, October 3, 1774. News from Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Journal, October 5, 1774; Essex Gazette, October 25, 1774. 
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bibed the doctrine of Infallibilities, Purgatories, Bulls, Adoration, 
etc.” In concluding his verbal onslaught “Scipio” ventured the 
opinion that his majesty planned to introduce the religious as well 
as the political principles of the superintendent of his “puerile 
years.” While “Scipio” was thus castigating George III for not 
exercising his veto power, another writer charged Lord North 
with the crime of establishing a religion which he stigmatized as 
“one of the most sanguinary of any amongst Christians 
inconsistent with all civil government” because of its cardinal 
tenet of absolution.” 

If the words of “Scipio” and his colleague are indicative of public 
feeling disappointment was not the lot of the man who wrote that 
he should be amazed “if the infamous popery bill don’t rouse the 
most lethargic man among you.’’*® Evidence abounds to support 
the belief that the frenzied words of “Scipio” and others did ex- 
press the sentiments of their fellows. Thus for instance in October 
1774 a letter was addressed to Messrs. Hall and Sellers of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, in which the writer questioned his 
“protestant audience” as to what course should be pursued now 
that “indignation swells our Breasts” because “these dogs of Hell, 
Popish Superstition and French Tyranny, dare to erect their 
Heads and triumph within our Borders?” “Shall we not rise 
up as one Man,” he continues in answer to his own question, “and 
with united Hearts and Hands, vindicate our Religion and 
Liberties; our Protestant Religion and British Liberties,” when 
we behold the slaves of France and the Inquisition of Rome ap- 
proaching to crush us? In conclusion he gave utterance to the 
following prayer: 


Do thou bless our Sion, the Vineyard which thine own right 
Hand hath planted, and thy good Providence hitherto pre- 
served, that neither the Gates of Hell, the Gates of Rome, 
nor the Gates of France, may ever prevail against her; Let 
there never be wanting a Race of Protestants to sway the 
British Scepter, so long as the Sun and Moon endureth. ... 


™“Caius” in the Pennsylvania Journal, October 5, 1774. 
Connecticut Journal, October 7, 1774. 
wor. S.” in the Pennsylvania Gazette, October 12, 1774. 
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And let every honest, loyal, Protestant Tongue answer, 
Amen. 
Geographically the reaction to the Quebec Bill was widespread. 


As the Tea Acts and other legislation had already aroused the 
resentment and suspicions of the citizens of Charleston, South 
Carolina, news of the passing of the Quebec Bill caused a genuine 
ferment in that city. In his “Memoirs of the American Revolu- 
tion,” John Drayton describes the situation in detail.°° He tells 
us that the Quebec Bill sank so deeply into the minds of the people 
that they did not scruple to say that George III had broken his 
coronation oath as well as the contract under which he received 
his title to the crown.§! Catholics were few in South Carolina, and 
without a clergy to minister to them.8* But these facts did not 
allay the suspicions of their neighbors, nor prevent them from 
construing a drunken brawl into something of a Guy Fawkes 
conspiracy against the government. Drayton relates** how hot 
words were exchanged between Michael Hubart and a certain 
James Dealy, the latter a Catholic, over a report that arms were 
to be distributed among the Negroes, Roman Catholics and 
Indians. Some time later, in company with Laughlin Martin, 
Dealy came to the home of Hubart, cursed him roundly, and 
drawing a cutlass threatened to cut off his head. Thereupon 
Martin declared himself a Catholic and swore that he too would 
cut off the head of any person who said he should not carry arms; 
then, satisfied with this display of martial spirit, he called for 
some drink. So seriously was this incident regarded that it was 
duly reported to the General Committee. When confronted with 
the evidence, the Committee permitted, if they did not order, 
that Martin and Dealy be stripped of their clothes, tarred and 
feathered, and carted about the streets of Charleston.84 To pro- 


“Memoirs of the American Revolution, John Drayton. I. p. 136. 

“Men openly said, George III had broken his coronation oath; as well 
as the solemn contract, under which, he received his title to the Crown. 
They said, the Revolution of 1688 was effected, upon a principle of rescuing 
the English dominions from the errors and tyranny of the Romish Church.” 
Drayton, op. cit., p. 136. 

“History of South Carolina, David Ramsay. II. p. 37. 

“Drayton, op cit., p. I. pp. 300-301. 

“Drayton, op. cit., pp. 273-274. 
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tect the province from the machinations of these conspirators they 
were put on board a ship about to sail for England. At the last 
moment, however, the Committee relented somewhat. Martin 
was permitted to come ashore and discharged after a public ex- 
pression of regret; but in the case of Dealy, the decision was 
allowed to stand. 

Meanwhile agitation continued in the provinces of Maryland, 
New York and Massachusetts. The Maryland Gazette echoed the 
opinion of a man in London that the Quebec Bill was worse in 
tendency than the Stamp Act or the Jew Bill.8° Boston reported 
that the see of Quebec was to be filled alternately by a Protestant 
and a Papist,8* a solution which afforded little, if any, comfort in 
view of the recent bitter struggle to prevent the establishment of 
an Anglican episcopacy in America. When an attorney con- 
tended that ‘‘popery” was not established, but merely tolerated, by 
the Quebec Bill he was denounced as “a true popish casuist,” 
illogical and wanting in legal training, who closes his eyes to the 
truth and asserts what he knows to be false.8* The peculiar fit- 
ness of the detested religion for those upon whom it was imposed 
seems to have been the only crumb of comfort its enemies could 
derive from the situation. That this assumption reflected dis- 
credit on the character of the Canadians did not prevent its being 
proclaimed in the press. In sober earnestness it was said that of 
all the religious systems existing the “Papist is by far the fittest 
for a corrupt and immoral people,’®* and that the doctrines of the 
Romish church were “most convenient for a people bent upon 
enjoying the pleasures of this world and having no thought of 
another.” Moreover the moralist who penned these lines added 
the interesting observation that if the people are so corrupt that 
the purity of the Christian religion is beyond their grasp religion 


“Maryland Gazette, October 13, 1774. 

*Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, October 13, 1774. 

*“Nevertheless, he, like a true popish casuist, still declares hostilities 
against the whole truth, though it stares him in the face; for he gravely 
tells us these acts of Parliament are not an establishment of Popery there, 
but only a toleration of it. Does this gentleman think the people of Great 
Britain are fools. . . .” “A. B.” in the New York Journal, Supplement. 
October 13, 1774. 

“New York Journal, Supplement. October 13, 1774. 
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must be corrupted and go to them.8® And such in his opinion 
was the case in Canada where at small expense bonvivants could 
purchase pardon for committing any sin suggested by passion or 
fancy.°° Apart from the unwarranted assumption that Canadians 
were doubtfully to be classed as Christians because of their re- 
ligious belief, it is no easy matter to understand how a creed which 
was supposed to allow its adherents a freedom amounting to 
license could likewise be considered tyrannical. Nevertheless 
these two incompatible attributes of absolute moral unrestraint 
and tyranny were ascribed to the religion of the Canadians.® 
When the nature of the reception accorded Governor Carleton 
upon his arrival in Canada became known in the colonies there 
was another flare-up of religious feeling. If it was galling that a 
British governor should be greeted with an address signed by the 
Bishop and the superiors of Religious Communities,®? it was 
simply intolerable that he should allow himself to be kissed by the 
Bishop, and then proceed to give evidence of such regard for the 
Catholic Church and her clergy that, had he been a Catholic, he 
could not have done more. No wonder he was said to have “very 
genteely introduced Popery” and was suspected of being responsible 
for the Quebec Bill.9* With evidence at hand to indicate that 
the highest official in Canada was so favorably disposed towards 
the Catholic religion it was said there could be no impropriety in 
suggesting that those who framed the Quebec Bill should now 


He adds: “Tyranny can no more be maintained in a nation, where the 
people are Protestant, than freedom can be supported where they are 
Papists. .. ” 

ou. . they may, at a small expense, have pardons in their pockets for 
committing every sin that suits their inclinations.” 

"New York Journal, Supplement. October 13, 1774. 

“Permit us to congratulate your excellency on your happy return, like- 
wise to felicitate ourselves and the province, on having you for the pro- 
tector of our laws and religious liberties.” John Oliver, Bishop of Quebec. 
H. F. Grave, Superior of the Seminary. Louis Aug. de Glapion, Superior 
General of the Jesuits. Emmanuel Crespel, Superior of the Recollects. 
Maryland Gazette, October 27, 1774. 

*“Governor Carleton was received by the Lieutenant Governor, and all 
the French Clergy at his landing .. . and afterwards very genteely intro- 
duced Popery . . . the detestable Quebec Act is wholly ascribed to him 

. if the General was a Roman Catholic he could not show them more 
respect than he does.’ New York Journal, October 6, 1774. Cf. also 
Connecticut Journal, October 14, 1774. 
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proceed to a similar bill for establishing the Protestant religion in 
Canada so that his ““Majesty’s Subjects of both Persuasions might 
be on a level.’’®4 

In point of fact what was the effect of the Quebec Bill in the 
matter of religion? Was this legal establishment or mere tolera- 
tion of the Catholic Church? Opinions differed, and the answer 
seems to have depended in no small measure on the religious and 
political affiliations of the individual writer. Prominent among 
the proponents of the mere toleration theory was Myles Cooper,® 
President of King’s College, who set forth his views in a pamphlet 
‘“‘A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans on our Political 
Confusion.”®* After dwelling at some length on other outstanding 
causes of political discontent Cooper turned his attention to the 
Quebec Bill, concerning which, he insisted that more lies and 
misrepresentations had been circulated than one would think malice 
and falsehood could invent.*7 The question at issue he stated 
succinctly as follows: “It is positively asserted, and generally be- 
lieved, on the evidence of positive assertion, that by this Act the 
Popish religion is established throughout that vast extent of 
country now subject to the government of Canada; and that the 
Protestant religion is obliged to skulk in the corners, not daring 
to lift its head.”°§ This view he challenged. He maintained that 
the wording of the bill did not warrant such an interpretation ; he 
denied that if “popery” were actually established in Canada it 
would follow that Parliament designed likewise to establish it in 
the other Colonies where the people were averse to it.9%® The 
rebellious republicans he compared to the “mad and distracted” 
Anabaptists of Munster; and he regarded it as a righteous judg- 


“New Hampshire Gazette, October 14, 1774. 

"Myles Cooper was born in England in 1735. In 1763 he became Presi- 
dent of King’s College. At the outbreak of the war he was active on the 
Tory side. His pamphlet “A Friendly Address” was answered by one of 
his own pupils, the youthful Alexander Hamilton. In 1774 Cooper published 
the “American Querist.” Driven from the college, May 10, 1775, he escaped 
to a British ship of war and sailed for England. 

«A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans on our Political Con- 
fusion.’ New York, 1774 

"Cooper, op. cit., p. 20. 

Cooper, op cit., p. 20. 

"Cooper, op. cit., p. 23. 
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ment of Almighty God that the people of the other Colonies could 
think of espousing a cause championed by “A few Presbyterians 
and Independents.”? To disprove the charge that “popery” was 
established in Canada he drew the analogy of a possible conquest 
of New York by Papists from France or Independents from New 
England, and he did not hesitate to characterize the latter alter- 
native as much the greater calamity.!° On the supposition that at 
the time of the surrender the corporation of Trinity Church should 
contract for the free exercise of their religion he asked whether 
the subsequent confirmation of this agreement would constitute an 
establishment of that religion.!°* Assuredly it would not. There- 
fore the inference was clear, the “papist religion” was only tolerated 
in Canada, whereas the Protestant religion is to be established in 
due time. In conclusion Cooper took a parting shot at his ad- 
versaries when he acknowledged that it is a loss of time to dispute 
with men who of set purpose confound the meaning of words and 
make no distinction between toleration and establishment, degrad- 
ing themselves thereby into “the rank of quibblers and praters.’’° 

Cooper’s pamphlet inaugurated a war of pamphlets which soon 
assumed large proportions. The net result however was that while 
reams of paper and untold quantities of printers’ ink were used up, 
few, if any, changed their opinion on the questions under dis- 
cussion. Of course the pronounced Tory views of Cooper de- 
tracted greatly from the effect his words might otherwise have 
produced. 

Philip Livingston?®* was among the first to formulate an answer 


“Now these rebellious Republicans, these hair-brained fanatics, as mad 
and distracted as the Anabaptists of Munster, are the people whom the 
American Colonies wish to support! It seems to be a mark of judicial 
infatuation inflicted on us by the righteous judgment of Almighty God that 
we of the other Colonies can think of espousing such a cause, and of risking 
everything that is dear, against such inexpressible odds—in support of a 
scheme which all of us, but a few Presbyterian and Independents, in our 
hours of reflextion, if we have any, must despise and abhor.” Op. cit. p. 31. 

woe | |. which I believe in my conscience would be much the worst event 
of the two....” Op. cit. p. 55. 

Cooper, op. cit., p. 55. 

0%. cit. p. 55. 

Philip Livingston was born in Albany, January 15, 1716. He was a 
prominent merchant in New York where he served as alderman from 1754 
to 1758; he became a member of the legislature in 1759. From 1774 to 
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in his booklet The Other Side of the Question. In contrast 
with others who also attempted a refutation?®* Livingston did not 
indulge in personalities and abuse of his opponent; rather he 
vented his spleen on the religion of the Canadians. To his way of 
thinking the ministry had adopted the Church of Rome as the 
twin sister of the Church of England; for in making every digni- 
tary of the Church dependent on his majesty they made him 
“King, Priest, and Prophet.’”’ To do this was to place the King 
of England in the same situation as the Roman Pontiff, and 
espouse “all the bigotry, all the superstition of a religion abound- 
ing in both.”?°* Cooper had maintained that the Canadians were 
free to abandon their religion in favor of another if they chose to 
do so, and that the churches were at liberty to proselytize.° 
Livingston replied that there was little likelihood that anyone 
would be converted because Protestantism is the “tender child of 
freedom and science.” And with such parentage how could it 
continue to exist in the “bold bosom of ignorant despotism? 
Without the patronage of one earthly friend? Without a single 
rag to cover its nakedness ?’”!®® On one point at least the two were 
in agreement. Livingston concurred in the belief of Cooper that 
the ministry did not intend to introduce “popery” into the other 
colonies, but he was haunted by fears for the liberties of America 
arising from the fact that the colonists were hemmed in “by a 





1778 he was a member of the Continental Congress. Not only did he sign 
but he strenuously advocated the Declaration of Independence. In October 
1774 he was appointed with Lee and Jay to prepare a memorial to the 
people of British America, and an Address to the People of Great Britain. 
He served on the board of the Continental Treasury in 1776. He died at 
York, Pennsylvania, January 12, 1778. 

The Other Side of the Question, Philip Livingston, New York, 1774. 

*‘Have I not proved the author of the detestable Friendly Address, to 
have neither genius, abilities, common judgment. . . That he is a Fool, a 
Lunatic, a Jacobite, a Papist, who has no other view than to introduce 
Popery, and procure himself a Cardinal’s Hat.” “Protector Oliver,” in 
Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, February 9, 1775. 

™Tivingston, op. cit., p. 24. 

*Comment on this assertion appeared in a Virginia paper: “For to 
suppose that a Dissenter is a proper tutor to bring up members of the 
Church of England, is full as absurd as it would be to assert, that to 
establish Popery in Quebec is the most effectual method to proselyte the 
inhabitants to the Protestant faith.’ “Luther’ in the Virginia Gazette 
(Hunter), November 18, 1775. 

7 ivingston, op. cit., p. 24. 
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multitude of slaves,” united in one common interest, profession 
and faith.1?° 

By late October feeling ran high because the secret machinery 
of the Church was thought to be in operation. Consequently the 
Quebec Bill took its place among the major grievances of the 
Colonists. From Annapolis came word that the Bill was as un- 
popular there as the Boston Port Bill,111 a report which confirmed 
the misgivings of a London manufacturer that just such a situa- 
tion would develop.4* When a certain Samuel Dyre was kid- 
napped in Boston by British soldiers, the Newport Mercury, bas- 
ing its belief on no other evidence than the assumption that such 
happenings were of every-day occurence in France, Spain, Portu- 
gal and almost every other Catholic country, could only view the 
incident as “a true spawn of Hell, nursed by the church of 
Rome.”!43 Additional appeals were now made to the King?! 
and to Lord North;!!° and it was said that his Lordship was 
stimulated by hope of reward promised by the Pope.!4® There was 
renewed insistence on the imminence of the Canadians being 
poured in on the frontier settlements,!’* more controversy over the 
legal effect of the bill, further speculation as to its purpose and 


““But I leave it to any man... to determine; whether a country has 
no great reason to fear the loss of its liberties, when surrounded by a 
multitude of slaves; especially when those slaves are imbued with principles 
inimical to it, and united in one common interest, profession and faith, 
under one common head, and supported by all the weight of a large 
empire.’ Livingston of. cit., pp. 24-25. 

™ Letters from America, William Eddis, p. 168. 

™Boston Evening Post, October 17, 1774. 

™Newport Mercury, October 17, 1774. 

™“Good God! Sir, awake from your lethargy and recede from the meas- 
ures you have taken!” “Scipio” to the Pennsylvania Journal. Essex 
Gazette, October 25, 1774. 

™5“Caius” in the Massachusetts Spy, October 2(. 1774. 

16‘We hear that the Pope has given Lord North an invitation to go to 
Rome; his holiness having a mind to reward his good services done the 
Catholic faith, by conferring on him some dignified office in the Romish 
church; his holiness declaring his Lordship the only Christian minister who 
has been at the head of affairs in Great Britain since the revolution; and 
tis said his Holiness is in the greatest hopes of bringing about another revo- 
lution in that island, to reestablish Popery, and bring George the third to 
kiss his Holiness’s great toe, and humbly acknowledge his supremacy 
throughout Christendom.” Newport Mercury, November 14, 1774. 

“Essex Gazette, October 18, 1774. 
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scope.448 One writer discovered an act of God’s mercy in con- 
cealing in the prophecies that the head of the Reformed Protestant 
Church of England and the Church of Rome should be united 
in the person of our sovereign ;12° another put before the public a 
series of questions to impress upon them the possible disastrous 
consequences of the Quebec Bill. 


If the King of Great Britain, he asked,!*° should succeed 
in getting himself acknowledged head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada, Whether he may not through the influence 
of Lord Bute, who has always been treated as a favorite at 
Rome, procure a Cardinal’s hat? and should this be the case, 
Whether he may not succeed to the chair of Saint Peter, 
after the decease of his present Holiness? If this also should 
happen, Whether the seat of the supreme head of the Catholic 
Church may not be translated from Rome to London? and 
with such a Ministry and Parliament, aided by the military, 
may he not bring back the British empire into the bosom of 
the Mother Church, and exact Peter’s Pence, etc., from the 
descendants of those who died in the field and at the stake 
to recover their kingdom and nation from popery and 
arbitrary power? 


Unquestionably the writer of these lines was either more appre- 
hensive than Livingston, or he was gifted with a more vivid 
imagination. However deficient in logic his masterpiece of 
sophistry, however gratuitous its assumptions, it nevertheless com- 
manded attention and respect, for its author with true insight and 
regard to effect signed himself “A Protestant.” 

Although the celebration of “Pope Day” was not wholly dis- 
continued,!*! with the lapse of years it became a sort of general 
holiday, the occasion for some innocent fun and much horse-play, 
a fitting opportunity for settling personal grudges and sectional 
grievances. In the crisis of 1774 it took on much of its primitive 
significance and was celebrated with renewed zest and enthu- 


us“«Caractacus” in the Pennsylvania Packet, October 31, 1774. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, October 31, 1774. 

122A Protestant” in the Pennsylvania Journal, November 2, 1774. 

“Boston was always the headquarters of the celebration, which was 
indeed seldom practiced beyond the limits of Massachusetts.” Life of 
James Otis, William Tudor, p. 26. 
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siasm. In Charleston, South Carolina, for example, where the 
custom had actually fallen into disuse, an “Association of Protest- 
ant School Boys” anticipated the event by conducting a house to 
house canvass for tea “toward making a Bonfire on the memorable 
5th day of November when the old custom is intended to be re- 
vived of exhibiting a piece of pageantry, to show their abhorrence 
of Pope, Pretender, etc.’ 

As one might expect the occasion was marked by an exceptional 
outburst of religious bitterness in New England. Charleston “had 
a great diversion,” we read, “in seeing the effigies of Lord North, 
Governor Hutchinson, the Pope and the Devil” paraded about the 
town all day, and burnt at night in a large bonfire on the Com- 
mon.!*3 In friendly rivalry Newport outdid its neighbors, for in 
that city there were two large Popes carried about the streets. 
Here, as in Charleston, Lord North and Governor Hutchinson 
were accorded places of honor at the side of the devil and the 
Pope to the great satisfaction of all friends of liberty. In still 
another respect Newport outstripped its neighbors, for in the eve- 
nings when the images were burnt occasion was taken to hold an 
auto-da-fe on a pamphlet, on the cover of which was inscribed, 
“Lord Dartmouth’s pamphlet in justification of Popery, sent over 
to the colonies.”}*4 

While Boston had never discontinued the celebration of “Pope 
Day” the festival had degenerated into a “turbulent, licentious 
frolic,”!*5 a contest between North-end and South-end. Each sec- 
tion of the city provided itself with a Pope, excessively corpulent, 
flanked on one side by the Pretender suspended from a gibbet, 
while back of the Pope stood the devil with a pitchfork in one 
hand and a lantern in the other. During the day the pageants 
were paraded about the streets of their respective quarters of the 
city, but in the evening they met in Union Street, the line of 
demarcation between the two sections of the city. Thereupon 
each side mustered its strength, calling upon “mechanics, sailors, 


Pennsylvania Journal, November 9, 1774. 

New York Journal, Supplement, December 15, 1774. 
New York Journal, Supplement, December 1, 1774. 
“°William Tudor, James Otis, p. 26. 
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men and boys”, in a desperate endeavor to capture the “Pope” of 
the other party. A free fight ensued, bones were broken, blood 
was spilled, old grudges were settled, new ones developed. When 
the battle was over the victorious party marched in triumph with 
the spoils of victory to the Common or to Copp’s Hill, according 
as fortune had favored the North-end or South-end. Here a bon- 
fire was made of both “Popes,” after which a “jovial supper” 
climaxed the day’s festivities. Now a jovial supper, spiced with 
opportunity to lord it over vanquished townsmen, was certain to 
be enjoyed by the victors, but just as certainly it failed to soothe 
the feelings of those whose pride had been humbled in defeat or 
who had suffered broken bones in the melee. The good spirits of 
the victors were matched by the chagrin of the defeated ; the toasts 
and taunts of the one were as wormwood to the other; in a word, 
dissension and bad feeling were the natural consequences of this 
annual encounter. 

But in 1774 dissension did not suit the purposes of the patriots 
of Boston. Quck to sense the peril attendant on the usual cele- 
bration of “Pope-Day” they took measures to make the occasion 
serve their own purposes ; above all things they wanted the citizens 
to be united in opposition to the measures of the British!*6 
ministry. The Quebec Bill had already aroused bitter feeling 
and widespread protest. By stressing the original significance of 
the fifth of November, and by using the opportunity to give public 
expression to the general resentment over the Quebec Bill, the 
patriots saw that the minds of men could be distracted from lesser 
considerations so that all danger of dissention could be averted. 
In pursuance of this design they set to work to effect a reconcilia- 
tion of the two sections of the city by the clever device of in- 
stituting a “Union Pope” for 1774. And so complete was the 
success of this scheme that their most sanguine expectations were 
exceeded. 

The revival of “Pope-Day” in some places, and the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm with which it was celebrated elsewhere in 
1774, are thus found to have been inspired by opposition to 


“William Tudor, op. cit., p. 29. 
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the toleration clauses of the Quebec Bill. The purport of this 
outburst of Puritan religious zeal was unmistakable. Still there 
were those who resented “being branded with the title of en- 
thusiastic and puritanic.” Such charges, they averred, issued with 
bad grace from the mouths of those who at this very moment 
would be “groaning under Popery, slavery and arbitrary power,'** 
but for determined action on the part of their forefathers. In 
extenuation of the renewal of “Pope-Day” it was said that the 
Massacre of the fifth of March and the execution of the Boston 
Port and Quebec Bills was so outrageous that fault could be found 
with no one for hinting that the lives and liberties of America were 
in danger.??8 


“Letter of a Gentleman in New York to his Correspondent in London, 
American Archives, IV, I. 969. 
““Tunius Americanus” in the Pennsylvania Journal, November 16, 1774. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
LATER PHASES 


One aspect of the problem agitating the minds of men was 
persistently ignored by the protagonists of colonial rights and 
liberties. After all they were not alone in possessing rights and 
liberties; the Canadians too had rights, rights as dear to them 
and as sacred as those of others.1 Canadians and Americans were 
alike subjects of the King, equally entitled to the enjoyment and 
safeguarding of their rights and interests. The conquest of Canada 
had been effected at the cost of years of effort, millions in money, 
and the services of some 35,000 men. Yet so tenacious of their 
rights and religion were the vanquished that, in the words of John 
Adams, they would never have submitted had not their religion 
and property been guaranteed them by the terms of capitulation.’ 
At all events, if the rights of the Canadians were in conflict with 
those of the American colonists, mutual concession and conciliation 
were in order, not arbitrary insistence on the rights of one party 
and the complete sacrifice of the rights of the others. Perhaps 
after all the colonists were stretching a point and assuming power ; 
possibly some of their grievances lacked solid foundation in equity 
and justice. This broader view of the situation was stressed by 
“The Querist” in a series of questions, two of which are very 
pertinent to the point at issue. “Are not the Canadians,” he asked, 
“entitled to the Rights of Conscience, equally with us?’ More 
than that, “Does our Charter give us a Right to regulate the 
internal government of Canada, or to adjust and limit the Bounds 
of that Province; or have we any Constitutional Right to interfere 
at all in these Matters?’ 

Nor were these the only arguments in support of this more 
liberal view. On what score for example, asked Bernard, could 








““To them their usages, their rights, their possessions, are equally dear 
as ours are to us; their religion is much dearer, through a mistaken zeal, 
which unhappily misleads them.” An Appeal to the Public, Sir Thomas 
Bernard, p. 35. 

*John Adams, Works, IV, p. 36. 

*John Adams, Works, IV, p. 36. 

““The Querist” in the Massachusetts Gazette, November 24, 1774. 
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the colonists consider themselves authorized to correct error by 
persecution ?® Could it be that the spirit of their Faith warranted 
resort to “fire and faggot to make immediate proselytes of a 
hundred thousand subjects” placed under British jurisdiction by 
the chance of war and the faith of treaties?® What was this but 
religious tyranny, genuine and unadulterated! Who would be so 
bold as to maintain that persecution was more virtuous in a 
Protestant than in a Papist?? Moreover, as Samuel Johnson 
pointed out, liberty of conscience in the last analysis was either 
a natural right or a mere indulgence.® If the former it could not 
be withheld; if the latter it might be allowed to “papists” when- 
ever it is not denied to other sects. Besides, was it not proper in 
an age when every mouth spoke in behalf of liberty of conscience 
to “show some regard for the conscience of a Papist who may be 
supposed like other men, to think himself safest in his own re- 
ligion.”® These sentiments were shared by Bernard, who believed 
that if the Americans compelled the benighted Canadians to sacri- 
fice their prejudices, their Faith, their religion, they would be 
denying them that toleration to which they were entitled as be- 
lieving Christians and as men.!° 

Above all what reason could be assigned for this fear on the 
part of the colonists? For one thing the late Mr. Whitefield 
had observed that the Catholic Church never could have such 
footing in a country peopled by refugees from civil and religious 
tyranny as to enable it to exercise its “bloody powers” there.™ 
Moreover the Canadians were reported to be well-disposed towards 
their southern neighbors.'* As evidence of this friendliness a 
traveler lately arrived from Quebec assured the Boston Gazette 
that when the French inhabitants of Canada were asked to arm 
themselves against the Colonies the proposal was rejected with 


“Bernard, op. cit., p. 35; “Ibid., op. cit., p. 36. 

“The Patriot,” Samuel Johnson, p. 11; “Jbid., op. cit., p. 13. 

*Johnson, of. cit., p. 12. 

“Bernard, op. cit., p. 15. 

“Providence Gazette, December 17, 1774. 

“This was denied in a broadside presumably printed in Boston in 1774, 
addressed to the Provincial Congress: “The Canada Bill hath engaged and 
secured all the French Inhabitants of that country in Favor of Great 
Britain.” Signed: “Monitor.” William Clement’s Library. 
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disdain. Indignant at the mere suggestion, the people declared 
that if any person should be so deluded as to go against their sister 
Colonies they would send ten to their relief.1% In that case was 
it good sense or good policy to jeopardize this friendly attitude by 
open attacks on the religion to which these people were so at- 
tached ?14 

Even if united the colonies were at a disadvantage in a contest 
with England; for New England alone to challenge the power 
of Great Britain was sheer madness. If opposition to the acts 
of Parliament was to be more than an idle gesture it was im- 
perative that the colonists themselves be as one and present a 
united front to their enemies. A militant Tory element was 
beginning to assert itself in many quarters. In New England 
there were so few Catholics that their support or opposition mat- 
tered little, but in one or two of the Colonies to the south Catho- 
lics formed so considerable an element of the population that their 
hearty cooperation was eminently worth while. As open attacks 
on their religion, no matter where they were made, were certain 
to come to their ears and be resented, common sense and political 
expediency should have dictated a careful avoidance of anything 
apt to give offense, and thus create a second discordant element. 
Maryland was first to realize this fact and make a plea for 
harmony. In a meeting at Annapolis, December 8-12, 1774, it 
was urged “that all former differences about Religion or politics 
. . . . from henceforth cease and be forever buried in oblivion,” 
in order that opposition to the plan of the British Administration 
to enslave America may be strengthened by the union of all ranks 
of men in the province.!® 

But when the minds of men were unbalanced by fear, when 
men held that a Catholic believed he was doing God good service 
in sending a heretic “to the Devil for the Salvation of his Soul’’!® 


*Boston Gazette, December 19,: 1774. 

“This same argument was used by General George Washington in his 
order to the army before Boston in November 1775, when he banned the 
celebration of Pope Day by the soldiers. 

*Boston Gazette, January 9, 1775. 

*“Indeed, I can excuse some ignorant People, whose Teachers have told 
them, that killing those who are called Tories, is no murder; and would 
set them in the same view as I would a deluded Roman Catholic, whose 
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neither arguments nor appeals availed aught. It was a waste of 
time and words for Samuel Seabury’ to argue that the Church of 
England was established in Quebec!® and better provision made 
for her there than in any other Colony to the north of Mary- 
land. Maryland’s political wisdom and restraint were not shared 
by New England, or by sister Colonies close at hand, or for that 
matter by all of her own people.4® The Virginia Gazette com- 


priest tells him that the injuring an Heretic in any form, is doing God good 
service and will send him to the Devil for the Salvation of his Soul.” 
“X. W. Letter from the Country from a Friend in Boston. New York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury, January 16, 1775. 

“Samuel Seabury, D.D., was born at Groton, Connecticut, November 30, 
1729. Graduating from Yale in 1748, he studied theology with his father, 
and then pursued the study of medicine in Edinburgh from 1752 to 1753; 
in 1753 he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Lincoln and priest by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. From 1754 to 1757 he was active as a missionary in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. He was rector in Jamaica, New York, from 
1757 to 1766, and at St. Peter’s, Westchester, New York, from 1766 to 1775. 
In 1774 he published three pamphlets—Free Thoughts on the Proceedings 
of the Continental Congress, The Congress Canvassed, A View of the 
Controversy Between Great Britain and the Colonies. Suspected of being 
the author of these works he was seized by a party of soldiers under Isaac 
Sears in November 1775 and carried to New Haven where he was im- 
prisoned for six weeks. As his authorship could not be proved he was re- 
leased. He sought refuge in New York City and in 1778 became chaplain 
of the King’s American Regiment. He was chosen bishop on March 25, 
1783 and on November 14 of the following year was consecrated in 
Aberdeen, becoming thus the first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the United 
States. He died in New London, February 25, 1796. 

*%“But Sir, I can read an Act of Parliament, at least as well as you can; 
and I affirm that the Romish faith is not established in the providence of 
Quebec. The Canadians are only indulged in the exercise of their religion 
which they stipulated for when they surrendered their country to his 
Majesty’s General. The Church of England is the established religion. .. .” 
A View of the Controversy between Great Britain and the Colonies in a 
letter to the Author of a Full Vindication of the Measures of Congress. 
“A. W. Farmer,’ New York. Rivington. 1774. 

Note: The identity of A. W. Farmer, a Westchester Farmer, is not 
wholly established. Though there are some who identify him with Isaac 
Wilkins, most scholars are of the opinion that he was Samuel Seabury. 

“We were already to swear that King George, by granting the Quebec 
Bill (ie., the privilege to Roman Catholics of worshipping God according 
to their own conscience) had thereby become a traitor, had broken his 
coronation oath, was secretly a papist, and whose design was to oblige 
this country to submit itself to the unconstitutional power of the English 
monarch, and under him and by his authority to be given up and de- 
stroyed, soul and body, by that frightful image with seven heads and ten 
horns. The real fear of Popery in New England had its influence; it 
stimulated many people to send their sons to join the ranks. The Common 
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pared one of the advisors of the Quebec Bill to Jefferies (sic) and 
Judas Iscariot, who like his prototypes deserved death because he 
had violated every precedent of justice.2° Another Virginia paper 
insisted that the Quebec Bill must have been framed originally in 
the Parlement of Paris** and called for its immediate annulment. 
It demanded in addition that the House of Commons search for 
the author of this “‘papistical bill,” and in the event that the search 
be successful “have him dragged, like another Mortimer, from the 
foot of the throne, that the public executioner might measure his 
neck.’’?? 

December 1774 and the early months of 1775 witnessed no 
abatement of zeal in the conduct of the crusade; if anything it grew 
in intensity and took on new phases. Again was heard the outcry 
that the bill was designed to secure “popish” slaves to curb free- 
dom loving colonists,2* and to introduce the laws of Canada to 
supersede those of England.** Alarmed over reports of French and 
English aggression some of the people of Portsmouth forthwith 
took possession of the supplies in the fort so as to be prepared 
for any contingency.” 

In publishing an “Epitaph to the 2nd Parliament of George 
III” the Massachusetts Spy heaped ridicule on the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ;7* and the Newport Mercury insisted that any 


word then was: ‘No King, no Popery!’” History of my Own Times. Daniel 
Barber, p. 17. Washington 1827. 

“Who was one of the advisors of the Quebec Bill? A silver tongued 
dissimulator who, as (like Jefferies) he hath lived to violate every precedent 
of justice, so (like Judas Iscariot) he should die in violation of every 
precedent of mercy.” “A Friend to America.” Virginia Gazette, December 
8, 1774. 

“Virginia Gazette (Purdie) February 10, 1775. 

=“But the House of Commons should not stop here; they should search for 
the author of this papistical bill, and if they find him (like the Devil at the 
ear of Eve) instilling his pernicious principles into the sovereign’s mind, 
they should have him dragged, like another Mortimer. . .” Virginia Gazette 
(Purdie) February 10, 1775. 

Boston Evening Post, December 5, 1774; Maryland Gazette, December 
22, 1774; Connecticut Journal, December 14, 1774. 

*Newport Mercury, January 2, 1775. 

*New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, January 9, 1775. 

*Epitaph to 2nd Parliament of George III: 

To show their Religion 
They decreed that our fellow-subjects in Canada, 
Should believe that Jesus Christ was transformed into a White Wafer. 
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sanction of “popery’”’ was in direct opposition to revolution 
principles,” and it reminded its readers that the Brunswick family 
had been brought from the barren plain of Herrenhausen to main- 
tain and defend the Protestant religion, not to establish popery.”* 
In reply to an article in the press, a resident of Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, expressed the belief that if the Ministry and British 
Parliament should pass an act for abolishing Christianity and 
introducing the Alkoran and Mahometan religion into America 
such an act would win the approval of the selfsame people who 
now upheld the Quebec Bill.2® By a somewhat mysterious appeal 
to necromancy the shade of General Wolfe was conjured up to 
meet General Gage in a forest near Boston; in a manner no less 
mysterious the subsequent dialogue between the living general 
and the disembodied spirit found its way to the desk of several 
enterprising newspaper editors, among them Solomon Southwick. 
According to the testimony of these soldiers “popery” and French 
laws in Canada were but part of the system of despotism prepared 
for the Colonies ;°° they recognized that the Quebec Bill in par- 
ticular aroused the resentment of Americans because it was once 
the glory of the English to draw the sword only “‘in defense of 
liberty and the Protestant religion, or to extend the blessings of 
both to their unhappy neighbors.”’! When we observe that the 
very next issue of the Newport Mercury** carried an advertise- 
ment for “A Master Key to Popery,” which it described as ‘“‘very 
proper for all those who would thoroughly understand what the 
present Popish Administration would be at and we can no longer 
question the resourcefulness and sagacity of Solomon Southwick 


And to show their respect for the King 
They voted a Protestant Sovereign into 
A Roman-Catholic Pope, 
Hereby making the King of Christians 
Head of the Church of Idolaters. 
Massachusetts Spy, December 29, 1774. 
“Newport Mercury, January 9, 1775; *Ibid., January 30, 1775. 
Answer to “Z” of New Jersey. American Archives, IV, I, 1096. 
"New York Journal, January 12, 1775. Quoting from the Pennsylvania 
Journal. 
“Newport Mercury, January 23, 1775. Quoting from the Pennsylvania 
Journal. 
“Newport Mercury, January 30, 1775. 
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in capitalizing an opportunity to play up religion in the interests of 
business. 

In New York complaint was made that since the issuing of the 
governor’s proclamation for calling the Assembly the “republi- 
can faction” in the Province had been tireless in their exertions 
to excite “their despicable tools,’ by disseminating “many 
scandalous and seditious insinuations.” Of these the most note- 
worthy was the treasonable assertion that in signing the Quebec 
Bill his Majesty had established the Catholic religion in America 
and broken his coronation oath, so that the people were discharged 
from their allegiance and justified in associating to make proper 
provision for their common safety.*4 

A letter from Boston furnishes definite information as to what 
classes constituted the republican faction whose activity called 
forth this denunciation. That this letter expresses the view of a 
Tory who allowed his prejudices free play must be admitted; yet 
even an enemy may on occasion speak the truth. The “High Sons 
of Liberty” were said to be recruited from two classes—‘‘those who 
by their debaucheries and ill conduct in life, are reduced almost 
to poverty,” and “ministers of the Gospel, who, instead of preach- 
ing to their flocks, meekness, sobriety . . . and a steady obedience 
to the laws of Britain, belch from the pulpit, liberty, independency, 
and a steady perseverance in endeavoring to shake off their al- 
legiance to the mother country.”** If we would get at facts and 
do justice to those who assumed the leadership in opposing the 
acts of parliament we must of necessity be liberal in discounting 
such generalizations, of whose partisan character there can be no 
doubt. And yet it would seem that, whatever the character of 
the “High Sons of Liberty,” they could justly be accused of 
resorting to a strange kind of reasoning. To argue that tolera- 
tion of the religion in which the French inhabitants of Quebec 
placed their hope of eternal salvation implied a will to deprive 
Protestants of the enjoyment of the religion in which they be- 


American Archives. IV, I, 1230. 
“Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, March 2, 1775. 
*Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, March 9, 1775. 
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lieved was bad logic.2* Reasoning of this sort laid the “Sons of 
Liberty” open to the charge of being as partisan as their accusers. 
Not only was their conclusion inconsequent, it was paradoxical. 
For the political interests of Britain were bound up with Protes- 
tantism and Protestant connections ; and an indispensable condition 
of the King wearing the crown was that he be of the Protestant 
faith.3? 

All this was true indeed, and the law of the land. Yet the con- 
stant recurrence of news items, some genuine others fictitious, but 
all peculiarly suited to arouse religious susceptibilities, could not 
fail to effect. Taken together with the religious background of the 
American Colonies they explain a state of mind prevailing so 
widely.*® Thus to read that Rome would soon show all “respect 
and regard to the Bishop of Quebec,” and honor him with the red 
hat on the next vacancy in the College of Cardinals could not but 
add to a sense of insecurity, the more so as the King’s friends 
were said to have it in their power to compel the people of New 
England and New York to return to the Catholic Church.8® Gen- 
erally speaking the average man is not inclined to scrutinize too 
closely the sources of his information, particularly when his own 
misgivings and opinions are confirmed by what he hears or reads. 
Hence it should not surprise us to learn that when a number of 
the friends of liberty assembled in Boston to celebrate the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, they numbered among their toasts, one to “The 
Protestant Interest.’’*° 

We have seen that conservatives complained of the activity of 
the republican faction in New York. Only a few instances of such 


*Massachusettensis. Letter X. “To the Inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay.” 

"Massachusettensis. Op. cit., page 75. 

«A general discontent throughout the Nation, on account of the Act 
of Parliament which establishes the Roman Catholick Religion in Canada.” 
A Lover of English Liberty. Philadelphia, March 8, 1775. American 
Archives. IV. Vol. II, 83. 

«  . . the Quebec Bill, which seems to be a bitter pill on your side of 
the water is received as the most agreeable sugar plum on ours. . . what 
do you think of New England, New York, etc., will they return to the 
church? If you doubt it we do not, as we have great confidence in the 
king’s friends. New York Journal, February 16, 1775. 

“Rivington’s Gazette, March 23, 1775. Letter from Boston, March 8, 1775. 
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republican action can be referred to. For example, there was a 
broadside, addressed to the inhabitants of the City and the County 
of New York,*! which instituted a comparison between the at- 
tempts of King James II to establish “popery”’ and the recent suc- 
cess of the “Wicked Ministers of our good King’’*” in establishing 
‘“popery” in order to reduce all America to slavery. When the 
failure of the Stuart King was attributed to the refusal of his 
subjects “to bow their necks to him and to Antichrist” it would 
seem that a like course of action was hinted at as a solution of 
the difficulty which then agitated the souls of men. 

But broadsides were too limited in their appeal ; something more 
spectacular, something more impressive was deemed advisable. 
Accordingly early the following Monday morning after the friends 
of freedom had assembled at nine o’clock a union flag was raised 
on the Liberty pole. By eleven o’clock the parade set out for the 
Exchange. Two standard bearers were needed to carry the large 
flag which bore the following significant inscriptions: On one side, 
“George III Rex, and the Liberties of America; No Popery;” 
on the other, “The Union of the Colonies, and the Measures of 
the Congress.”** That same day New York was the scene of 
another incident of like import. Of all the writings in defense 
of the old order of things perhaps none had aroused so much in- 
dignation and resentment as “Free Thoughts on the Resolves of 
Congress” by A. W. Farmer. Keenly as the “Sons of Liberty” 
regretted their inability to provide the author of the obnoxious 
pamphlet with suitable attire they gave vent to their feelings by 
doing execution on his pamphlet. After decking it out with tar 
and feathers they nailed it to the pillory.** 


“New York Historical Society Broadside. Signed, “A Citizen.” 

“Observe how all guilt is laid on the heads of the ministers by whom 
“our good King” is victimized in sharp contrast to those other denunciations 
which apportioned the blame between the King and his ministers. 

“A union flag with a red field was hoisted on the Liberty Pole, where 
at nine o'clock the friends of freedom assembled, and having got into proper 
readiness, about eleven began their march to the Exchange. They were 
attended by music, and two standard bearers carrying a large union flag, 
with a blue field, on which were the following inscriptions: ‘On one side, 
George III Rex,’ ....” Pennsylvania Packet, March 13, 1775. 

“«" | . one of the persons concerned in the operation, justly observing that 
although the feathers were pluckt from the most stinking fowl in the 
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Nothing that could be made to bolster their cause escaped the 
vigilance of the enemies of the Quebec Bill. In reviewing 
Catherine Macaulay’s Address to the People of England, the 
Pennsylvania Packet stressed the fact that her book not only con- 
firmed their contention that ‘‘popery” was established in Canada, 
but also refuted the allegation that the Canadians were entitled 
to liberty of conscience by reason of the terms of capitulation. 
Hence it followed that if a change of religion had been effected in 
Canada it must be due to royal prerogative or royal influence over 
because it was dangerous in the extreme. Even if on a previous 
occasion a sovereign of England had used his prerogative wisely 
and with good effect, what guarantee was there that the kings of 
ages to come would be equally discreet and mindful of the public 
good. “As a single amour” observed the Massachusetts Spy, “in- 
duced one King to change the national religion from the Roman 
Catholic to the Protestant, so a passion not more justifiable, though 
perhaps less personal, may induce some future monarch to barter 
away the Protestant for the religion of the Canadians.”*® 

Indeed, as “Phileleutheros” asserted in a broadside*? addressed 
“To the Freemen and Freeholders of the City and County of New 
York,” this was a critical and alarming time. Was it not the 
heyday of placemen, pensioners, ministerial hirelings, “‘popery” and 
arbitrary power? Against their ascendancy he protested most 
vigorously because their abuse of power endangered everything 
dear to Englishmen and freemen. Was not Lord North the chief 
of this pernicious brood? What rights were secure when a “vin- 
dictive arbitrary and rapacious minister” exercised power ?#® In a 
style anticipating the jargon of our day a certain R. Barclay ques- 
tioned his friend Solomon of the Newport Mercury as to what 


creation, he thought they fell far short of being a proper emblem of the 
author’s odiousness to every advocate for true freedom. The same person 
wished, however, he had the pleasure of fitting him with a suit of the same 
materials. The pamphlet was then in its gorgeous attire, nailed up firmly 
to the pillary post.” Supplement Extraordinary, New York Journal, April 
6, 1775. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, Postscript. March 9, 1775. 

“Massachusetts Spy, March 9, 1775. 

“New York Historical Society Broadside, signed, Phileleutheros. 

“Phileleutheros, op. cit. 
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would be “the portion, the fate of this North Jezebel?” “Will 
this he-Jezebel” who has already instigated the King to establish 
“Popery in one of his American provinces . . . be still continued in 
trust to influence our well disposed King?” If he be not removed 
from power how long will it be before “popery” is established in 
the rest of the Colonies to the accompaniment of “the hellish court 
of inquisition, to torture, roast, rack and butcher non-conforming 
American Protestants?’*® It was well for Tories to believe that 
the farmers in the Patrimony of St. Peter are the happiest people 
on the earth, for such belief was in accord with their principles 
and creed.5® Lovers of freedom however, never could be so 
deluded. 

An appeal to the officers and soldiers serving under General 
Gage in Boston reminded them that the common ancestors of 
colonists and soldiery had expended millions and shed the blood 
of thousands, “to occlude” the self same “popery” which is now 
established in a part of the British Empire.5! So despondent over 
the present was the author of this appeal, and so apprehensive 
of the future, that he declared he should not be amazed were he to 
hear by the next ship from London that the Inquisition was to be 
established to prosecute and punish such as dared to express their 
disapproval of that execrable Quebec Bill. For, inconsistent and 
contrary to common sense as this procedure would be, it was less 
so, he averred, than some recent acts of government. 

The same issue of the Massachusetts Spy questioned the policy 
which established the Catholic religion and a French government 
in a British Colony because they were in accord with the prej- 
udices of a majority of the people, but showed no consideration 
whatever “for the prejudices and misapprehensions of their 
brethren in the Protestant Colonies, allowing them to be in error.’’5? 
Humanity and justice forbade that the Canadians should claim and 
enjoy the tyranny of French laws while a halter or the confiscation 
of their estates awaited the British inhabitants of the other Colo- 


“Newport Mercury, March 13, 1775. 

“New York Journal, March 16, 1775. 

"Virginius in the Massachusetts Spy, March 17, 1775; Virginia Gazette, 
March 17, 1775. 

=@Massachusetts Spy, March 17, 1775; American Archives, IV, Il. 158. 
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nies if they ventured to urge their claim to the privileges of a 
British subject.5* ‘In a gloomy state of Gothic darkness, Popish 
superstition and despotic power” this course of procedure might 
be justifiable or at least intelligible; in a land of liberty it was 
shocking to behold a set of men taking advantage of their posi- 
tion and the unhappiness of the times to threaten, intimidate, 
suppress and punish those who express a difference of opinion.™ 

“And in Canada, How melancholy the reflection” wrote 
“Britannicus” in the New York Journal.» Somber indeed was 
the picture painted by him, all darkness and shadows, unrelieved 
by light or bright color. There was a “popish bishop,” and a 
military governor invested with powers unknown to the English 
Constitution; there were popish laws established by a British 
Parliament, and “popish” customs cherished by a British minister. 
Still more, the representative of the See of Rome was become 
the confidant and companion of the representative of a British 
monarch; and a “superstitious, bigoted Canadian Papist, though 
ever so profligate” was esteemed a better subject “to our gracious 
sovereign George the Third,” than “a liberal, enlightened New 
England Dissenter, though ever so virtuous.” And why this 
shocking state of affairs, this glorification of things “‘papist’” and 
belittling of things Protestant? In itself an enigma, to the mind 
of “Britannicus” the explanation was simple. Wickedness, super- 
stition, and bigotry, he insisted, were the open enemies of reason 
and common sense; they were in consequence the only qualities 
cherished by a ministry despotically inclined, or by a venal and 
corrupt Parliament which was determined “to rear a system of 
tyranny by enslaving a brave, free, loyal people.’”®* Well might 
people despond but for one ray of hope. In Great Britain and 
Ireland there were still good people, indeed millions of them, 
possessed of the same virtuous principles as the colonists. Blinded 
though they were in the past their eyes were gradually opening 
to the necessity of declaring themselves “on the side of Liberty, 


“Massachusetts Spy, March 17, 1775. 

““Agrippa” in Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, March 30, 1775. 
*“Britannicus” in New York Journal, March 30, 1775. 
““Britannicus” in the New York Journal, March 30, 1775. 
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Protestantism and the Constitution” if the ruin of the whole em- 
pire was to be averted.5? To this select class of right minded 
people belonged the British merchant who thought that Colonial 
opposition to the Quebec Bill at the risk of civil war was but 
the fruit of “a zeal for liberty, strained to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm and madness.’’>® 

In some quarters public spirit lagged, in others it failed to 
reach the point desired by political leaders. In Charleston, South 
Carolina, the enthusiasm engendered by the revival of “Pope Day” 
in 1774, and the burning of the tea collected by the Protestant 
school boys, had waned perceptibly by the following April. To 
remedy this defect it was deemed proper to do something to arrest 
public attention and revive the zeal of the people. With full 
appreciation of the educational value of an appeal to the sense of 
sight through pantomime, effigies representing the Pope, Lord 
Grenville, Lord North and the devil were constructed in the 
Masonic Lodge Room, in Lodge Alley.*® This was done with the 
connivance if not by the authority of the Secret Committee, and 
under the direction of a Mr. Poyas. In a chair of state sat the 
Pope arrayed in pontifical dress; immediately behind him stood 
the devil holding a barbed dart in his right hand; Lord Grenville 
and Lord North as usual occupied flank positions. Early morning 
found “this uncommon spectacle’ stationed between the Market 
and St. Michael’s Church in Broad Street. Great was the won- 
der of those who passed by; many their surmises as to the pur- 
pose and significance of the strange spectacle. As crown officers, 
placemen, councillors or persons known to be disaffected to the 
common cause passed by, the Pope bowed respectfully, whereupon 
the devil, raising his dart aloft, struck the head of the pontiff. 
This pantomime, effected by boys concealed within the figures, 
so amused the populace that outbursts of laughter greeted the 
performance; and so completely did the people enter into the 
spirit of the celebration that the effigies were paraded about the 
town the whole day and burnt at night amid general rejoicing. 


“Essex” in the New York Journal, Supplement. April 6, 1775. 
Massachusetts Spy, March 23, 1775. 
Memoirs of the American Revolution, John Drayton. Vol. I, pp. 226-228. 
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Captivated by the idea the very school boys abandoned their 
ordinary games to make replicas of what they had seen and hold 
miniature celebrations of their own. And thus, much to the 
satisfaction of the originators of the scheme, the spirits of young 
and old were aroused to a praiseworthy detestation of oppression. 

About this time three broadsides, printed in New York by Holt, 
denounced “placemen pensioners, ministerial hirelings, popery and 
arbitrary power” ;® all three inveighed against the attempts of 
wicked men to enslave the colonists and bring them to ruin. In 
early May the Essex Gazette gave out the information that guns 
and bayonets were to be sent to America and put into the hands 
of Roman Catholics and Canadians.*t The Maryland Journal ac- 
cused Lord North of viewing with satisfaction the spectacle of the 
King’s loyal subjects plunging daggers into one another’s breasts 
in an endeavor to spread “the tyrant hand of popish power” over 
faithful Protestant subjects.®* Rivington’s Gazette of May 15 
contained a summary of the consequences of the Quebec Bill as 
visioned by the author of “The Farmer Refuted,” and the New 
England Chronicle published a document said to have been found 
among the writings of the late Josiah Quincy, Esq. This paper 
divulged what it declared were the secret articles of the Treaty 
of Paris which proved that the victorious King of England had 
become most deferential to his “Most Christian Majesty.” Ac- 
cording to this source of information the King of England was 
to appoint a “popish bishop” in Canada, establish the ‘“‘popish”’ 
religion there, determine the bounds of Canada and then restore 
Canada to the French. And the fidelity with which the first three 
articles had been executed was said to indicate that the fourth 
article would soon be carried out.®* Coincidently with this exposé 
of the intrigues and machinations of British ministers of state the 
first installment of “The Crisis” repeated the charge that the 


“New York Historical Society Broadsides addressed: “To the Freemen 
and Freeholders of the City and County of New York”, “To the Free 
Inhabitants of Westchester County”, “To the Free Inhabitants of King’s 
County.” 

“New England Chronicle, May 2, 1775. 

=«“Tunius” in Maryland Journal, May 3, 1775. 

“New England Chronicle, May 18, 1775; Pennsylvania Packet, June 12, 
1775; Cape Fear Mercury, August 7, 1775. 
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erection of the altar of despotism and the establishment of the 
Catholic religion in Canada meant that all the horrors of slavery 
stared the colonists in the face. 

Because of this incessant cry of imminent peril of invasion, this 
dwelling on the consequences of inroads by the French Canadians® 
the people became very disquieted. As a precautionary measure 
the fort at Ticonderoga was garrisoned with 2,800 men from 
different Colonies to secure the people “from the incursion of the 
Roman Catholics.”®* A rumor current in Newport lent some 
color to the suspicion of impending invasion. The Governor of 
Canada was said to have written General Gage that he could get 
officers in abundance for the service against New England but 
was unable to enlist privates because of the disinclination of the 
people to fighting against the Colonies.°* Much aggrieved by 
the turn of events a London soldier who had grown old in the 
service of his country felt compelled to issue an address. He de- 
plored the sad state of his brothers in arms in being called upon 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow subjects in 
America because in their alarm over the establishment of “popery” 
in one half of their country Americans would not submit to be 
slaves.*8 In America the papers quite generally paid heed to 
the veteran’s request that his address be published. 

During the night of April 30 Montreal was the scene of an 
act of vandalism. “His Majesty’s Bust ... had its face blackened, 
a Crucifix was hung around its neck, and a label was affixed to 
it with this inscription, ‘The Pope of Canada, and the fool of 
England’.”®® At best, however, this affront to their sovereign 


*“« |. . our religion subverted, freedom, law, and right artfully under- 
mined, the Roman Catholic religion not tolerated but established... .” The 
Crisis, Hartford, 1775, p. 7. New England Chronicle or Essex Gazette, 
May 18, 1775. 

“The Colonies would have little to fear from the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Religion in Canada had a connection been preserved 
between us by means of commerce.” Caractacus in Pennsylvania Packet, 
October 31, 1775. 

A letter from New York, May 20, 1775 in the Remembrancer or Im- 
partial Repository of Public Events. Supplement June 8, 1775, I, p. 85. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, May 29, 1775. 

®“An Old Soldier” in Pennsylvania Packet, May 29, 1775. 

“Pennsylvania Journal, May 30, 1775; Massachusetts Spy, June 7, 1775; 
New York Journal, June 1, 1775; Ibid., June 8, 1775. 
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afforded little solace to the thinking element in the Colonies; it 
merely proved that Montreal had its quota of desperate characters 
who shrank from no method of manifesting their hostility to the 
Quebec Bill. That they were in a minority and could not be relied 
upon in an emergency was well known. 

What concerned the Adamses and the other Colonial leaders 
was the knowledge that in the debates on the Quebec Bill Lord 
Mansfield had taken his stand on a theory that was not easy to 
refute. According to the eminent jurist the Act of Supremacy 
passed in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign did not extend beyond 
the realm of England; in his opinion the Dominions were not 
affected by this legislation. Hence it followed that his Majesty by 
virtue of his royal prerogative might admit “papists” to places of 
trust and profit in any part of the British empire, England ex- 
cepted, where no law to the contrary existed.” If the highest 
legal authority of the realm stood by this principle what mattered 
it if New York was firm to a man against Lord North, or that 
“his friends the Catholicks” were not inclined to act. For this 
reason “Simon,” affecting simplicity and disinterestedness, asked 
whether the Revolution and the expulsion of the Stuart family 
were not justified by the attempt to introduce “popery and 
arbitrary power” into the King’s dominions.7* He recalled the 
homely proverb which said that what was sauce for the goose 
will be sauce for the gander on a like occasion, and asked why it 


™In the House of Lords, in the late great debates on the Quebec Bill, 
instead of adopting the base servile arguments of the old Lady of Canter- 
bury ‘that the Canadians were entitled to the full enjoyment of their laws 
and religion by the terms of the capitulation and definitive treaty’ his 
Lordship had the audacity to contend, that the act of supremacy passed in 
the first of Elizabeth did not extend beyond the realm of England.” New- 
port Mercury, August 28, 1775. 

™<*You may plainly see . . . what the Quebec Bill was passed for. Lord 
North will meet with nothing but disappointments. New York, firm to a 
man, against him; and his friends, the Catholicks, will not act. Poor Man! 
he, and all his train of ministerial tools, I think, must give way, or do 
worse.” Letter of an eminent merchant to his correspondent at Fredericks- 
burg. Virginia Gazette (Purdie), Supplement. June 2, 1775. 

™<‘T am a simple man, and would be glad to ask a plain question. Pray 
what was it that justified the Revolution and the expulsion of the Stuart 
family? Was it not an attempt to introduce Popery and arbitrary power 
into the King’s dominions?” “Simon” in Pennsylvania Ledger, June 10, 
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should not obtain in the present instance, unless “Mayhap the 
attempt was more criminal than the fact itself.”"* 

With King, Parliament and the judiciary of one mind as to the 
proprietary and legality of the Quebec Bill,“ and the military 
ready to carry out orders, all avenues of redress through recourse 
to law and government seemed closed. Granted the correctness 
of John Locke’s contention that the bond of allegiance was founded 
in the solemn compact of allegiance in exchange for protection 
one might argue with some show of reason, as did “Johannes in 
Eremo” in the Boston Gazette, that the “tyrannical and bloody 
acts of parliament in the King’s name and by his troops . . . have 
reduced this colony to a state of nature . . . and dissolved our 
allegiance to the King of England.”*® Ethan Allen had suggested 
that the way to frustrate the design of the Quebec Bill was to 
gain the sovereignty of Canada.“® After all if this were not the 
best, it might be the only practical solution of difficulties. 

That danger was imminent and prompt action imperative seemed 
to be proved when the Massachusetts Spy reported, though merely 
on hearsay, that a man named Porter, an attorney at Salem, was 
lately detected in conveying a message from General Gage to 
Governor Carleton of Quebec. In this letter Gage requested that 
“his very good friends the Catholicks may be forthwith sent to 
assist him in cutting the throats of all heretics.”*7 Despite 
repeated assurances that at heart the Canadians were friendly to 
their Southern neighbors many people found it impossible to be- 
lieve them reluctant to avail themselves of such an opportunity. 
An American clergyman wrote to his friend in England that since 
the Lords Spiritual had consented to an iniquitous law “his 


*®Pennsylvania Ledger, June 10, 1775. 

™“Perhaps there is nothing that more clearly marks the genius of Ad- 
ministration than the Quebec Act; which undoubtedly establishes arbitrary 
power and the popish religion over an emense tract of territory .. . nothing 
surely can be more fatal to the general liberty.” Monitor. No. XI. New 
York Journal, January 18, 1776. 

™« | |. we swore allegiance to him as King, not as a Tyrant—as Pro- 
tector, not as a Destroyer—as Father not as a Murderer—as Protestant, not 
as a Papist.” “Johannes in Eremo.” Boston Gazette, July 17, 1775. 

*Ethan Allen to Massachusetts Congress at Watertown and Cambridge. 
American Archives. IV. Il. 939. Crown Point, June 9, 1775. 

“Massachusetts Spy, June 21, 1775, Cape Fear Mercury, August 11, 1775. 
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Majesty’s conquered Roman Catholic vassals were obliged to cut 
the throats of his natural born Protestant subjects,’7® and he 
deemed it only a modern refinement in politics that “papists” 
should be compelled by law to murder their Protestant neighbors. 
What surpassed all comprehension was that a British soldier, at 
least one “really and truly a Protestant,” should not realize that 
the cause of America and her success in this struggle for freedom 
was of the utmost consequence to England.*® With “the Protest- 
ant religion openly subverted,” ®° and British subjects in Canada 
deprived of those great securities of personal liberty and property 
how could any intelligent man think otherwise! 

When public opinion veered about early in July Lord Bute 
replaced Lord North as the chief target of attack. Thus far the 
tutor of King George had escaped with only casual criticism; 
now he was assailed in merciless fashion. The Virginia Gazette 
asserted that during a recent sojourn in Venice he had attended 
Mass constantly and in a public manner.®! As “master of the 
ministers” he was held responsible for their acts; and he was 
accused of readiness to exchange civil and religious liberty for 
absolute tyranny. Unless America tamely surrendered her rights 
and sacrificed everything she treasured, bloodshed was inevitable, 
and Lord Bute had ordained that blood must be shed unless an 
unconditional surrender was made.®? 

Ethan Allen’s advice did not fall on deaf ears. The taking of 
the important pass of Ticonderoga was justified on the score of an 
attempt to stir up the Canadians and Indians against the Colonies.®* 
Nor did military activity end here, as we learn from the letter 
of an officer in the Continental Army at Ticonderoga. On August 
27, 1775 he wrote to a friend in New York that, on the following 


“Ye right reverend and right righteous Lords spiritual, what were you 
thinking of when you consented to the passing of a law, which, in effect, 
obliges his Majesty’s conquered Roman Catholic vassals to cut the throats 
of his natural born Protestant subjects” T. T., “Letter from a Clergyman 
in Maryland to a Friend in England.” American Archives, IV, III. 10. 

New England Chronicle, Essex Gazette, June 22, 1775. 

"New England Chronicle, Essex Gazette, June 29, 1775. 

“Virginia Gazette (Purdie), July 7, 1775. 

“New York Journal, July 13, 1775. 

“Dr. Zubly to the Earl of Dartmouth. American Archives, IV, III, 637. 
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day, the army was to set out for Saint John’s, in order to erect 
the glorious standard of American liberty in Canada.8* That 
danger attended the enterprise he knew full well, yet so enthused 
was he over the prospect of sharing in the overthrow of British 
tyranny that he declared himself happy in encountering all hazards. 

In July the press centered its attack on Lord Bute; by Septem- 
ber Lord North had largely regained his place of prominence, 
but he was obliged to share this honor with Dartmouth. Writing 
from Philadelphia, September 3, 1775, Dr. Zubly® assured the 
Earl of Dartmouth that his appointment to the position of Secre- 
tary of State for the American Department had been hailed as a 
very providential and happy event. His Lordship’s well established 
reputation for justice, as well as his regard for civil and religious 
liberty, were said to have predisposed Americans in his favor. 
Not without reason then did people entertain the highest hopes 
that the cause of religion and liberty would meet with the strongest 
support under his administration; unfortunately their expecta- 
tions had been dashed to the ground. Not only was the general 
policy of Dartmouth’s administration quite contrary to American 
hopes and expectations, but, because of legislation approved by 
his Lordship, there was ground for fearing that Americans were 
to be deprived of the enjoyment of their religion, and that a 
hierarchy was to be established in their midst.8* Another writer 
went a step further when he questioned the genuineness of Dart- 
mouth’s Protestantism and charged him with lacking the courage 


““T etter from an Officer in the Continental Army at Ticonderoga to a 
Friend in New York,” Constitutional Gazette, September 9, 1775. 

*John Joachim Zubly was born at St. Gall, Switzerland, August 27, 1724. 
Coming here previous to 1758, he became pastor of a Presbyterian 
church at Wando Neck, South Carolina, near Charleston. In 1760 he as- 
sumed charge of the Independent Presbyterian church at Savannah, Georgia. 
As a member of the Provincial Congress of Georgia, and delegate from 
Georgia to the Continental Congress in 1775 he opposed the Declaration of 
Independence. When denounced as a traitor by Judge Samuel Chase he 
resigned his seat in Congress. Upon his return to Georgia he was accused 
of furnishing information to Sir James Wright, the royal governor, and 
banished from the State, suffering the confiscation of half of his property. 
After Sir James Wright was reestablished as Governor of Georgia, Zubly 
returned from South Carolina and resumed his pastorate in Savannah. He 
died July 23, 1781. Cf. Cyclopedia of American Biography. Vol VII. 

"Dr. Zubly to Earl of Dartmouth—American Archives, IV, III. 634-635. 
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and strength of character to resign his position rather than enforce 
measures which he disapproved at heart.8? 

Meanwhile Lord North was by no means forgotten or neglected. 
Responsibility for the “damnable scheme” to bribe the Indians 
to cut the throats of the English colonists was laid at his door, and 
his guilt was increased beyond measure by the fact that a “jesuitical 
villain,” was said to be his Lordship’s chief counsellor in plotting 
the massacre.88 This individual was “A certain Father Rabout, 
a Jesuit,” taken prisoner in the last war at Saint Francis by 
Major Rogers, and saved by the narrowest of margins from the 
fatal tree.8® Moreover, if reports were correct, the Pope would 
shortly order his children in Quebec to sing Te Deum on his 
Lordship’s past and future success against his fellow subjects in 
America.®° Boston was informed that a brigade of “Irish Roman 
Catholics” was being formed in Munster and Connaught to be 
sent to Boston for service against the rebels ;°! New York disclosed 
the offer of the Catholic nobility of Ireland to raise a force of 
2,000 Catholics.22 The Constitutional Gazette made known that 
when an appeal was made to the Bishops of Limerick and Cork 
to use their influence with their flocks, the Bishops favored the 
scheme providing the officers were of their own religion. In 
defiance of law and precedent Parliament was giving serious con- 
sideration to a bill which would enable Catholics to bear arms so 
as to defend Ireland in the absence of the regular troops.** By 
no stretch of the imagination could any one suppose that all this 
was done without the knowledge, connivance or approval of Lord 
North, and if he approved each step of the process could he 
be deemed guiltless! In the last analysis were the Americans 
fighting for any cause other than that for which the Duke of 


“T ucius” in the Constitutional Gazette, September 20, 1775. 

New York Journal, September 24, 1775. 

Tt is to be hoped however, that the fatal tree still awaits the jesuitical 
villain.’ New York Journal, September 24, 1775. 

"Boston Gazette, November 6, 1775; Maryland Journal, November, 23, 
1775. 

"Connecticut Journal, October 4, 1775. 

@New York Journal, October 12, 1775. 

"Constitutional Gazette, December 2, 1775. 

“New York Journal, October 12, 1775. 
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Schomberg and the rank and file of the Protestant regiments shed 
their blood and sacrificed their lives at the Boyne ?® 

In their anxiety the Whigs of Virginia pleaded with their 
sovereign not to confine his indulgence to his “popish’”’ subjects 
of Quebec but to alleviate the miseries his Protestant subjects were 
doomed to suffer.°® Then too, it was urged that whatever the 
objective justice of the Quebec Bill, whatever the obligations 
arising out of the treaty of peace, no statute could be cited to 
justify putting arms into the hands of Catholics.°%7 Moreover 
it was generally believed that even the Southern Provinces®® were 
to be the objective of an army of Catholics raised for the express 
purpose of a campaign in that quarter.°® To judge by appearances 
the ministry and parliament had adopted Catholic principles ;}° 
they resorted to every known method of distressing the colonists.1 
If their efforts failed it was not for want of purpose. 

So indefensible was the attitude of the administration towards 
America, so thoroughly justified were the Colonies in their opposi- 
tion that “Casca” was assured that there could be no divine on 
the bench of bishops, “no casuist among the whole tribe of venal 
lawyers . . . villainous enough to affirm that it is damnation in 
conscience” for Americans to take up arms in defense of their 
lives, their liberties, their property.°? When Great Britain was 


“Constitutional Gazette, September 23, 1775. 

“The Whigs to the King”’—Virginia Gazette (Hunter), September 23, 
1775. 

"New England Chronicle—Essex Gazette, September 28, 1775. 

“Among the more southern Colonists, it was conceived that its evident 
object was to make the inhabitants of Canada fit instruments in the hands 
of power, to reduce them to a state of slavery ... they suppose that the 
British administration, meant at this time to use these people .. . for their 
subjugation.” History of the American Revolution, David Ramsay, p. 110. 
“Though it would seem at first sight that the operation of this act could 
not possibly affect the interests of the Colonies south of the Lakes, yet it 
was so managed as to leave a conviction in the minds of all the Colonists, 
that the fate of Quebec was but the prelude to their own.’ History of the 
American Revolution, Paul Allen. I, pp. 205-206. 

“Virginia Gazette (Hunter), December 23, 1775. 

Providence Gazette, December 2, 1775. 

“Virginia Gazette (Hunter), December 23, 1775. 

“Oasca” in Maryland Journal, October 11, 1775. “If erecting a system 
of tyranny in their neighborhood and establishing (not tolerating) all the 
absurdities of the Roman Catholic religion . .. if acts like these can 
Vindicate resistance, the Americans can quote them, and God and the World 
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calling upon Hanoverians, Hessians, Russians, Irish Catholics, 
Canadians, Savages and Negroes! to impose her will by force, 
Americans must be untrue to their traditions if they sat idly by 
and saw their liberties wrested from them without a struggle in 
their defense. Nor was this all; for, lost to all sense of honor 
and in violation of the fundamental laws of chivalry, England, in 
seeking the assistance of Catholics and Indians, was endeavoring 
to raise a domestic enemy.?°* Under these circumstances nothing 
remained save the drastic step of recourse to arms, if the Ameri- 
cans were to enjoy security of religion and property.1% Prac- 
tically as much was admitted by an outspoken critic of America, 
who while maintaining that the Quebec Bill gave toleration to 
English subjects, injured nobody, and pleased God even if it did 
not please Congress,!°* was forced to concede that the establish- 
ment of “Popery’” was “for just and wise reasons altogether in- 
compatible with the fundamental principles of the British con- 
stitution.”2°7 At any rate the King’s American subjects were un- 
willing to exchange a Protestant King for a “‘popish’’ tyrant, that 
prerogative belonged to the royal favorite.°% “An English 
Patriot’s Creed” declared it to be the bounden duty of every sub- 
ject to support the Protestant succession as established by law, 


must judge between us.” Speech of Governor Johnstone on Re-committing 
the Address declaring the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in Rebellion 
Pennsylvania Packet, Postscript, April 19, 1775. 

Boston Gazette, January 22, 1776. 

‘Virginia Gazette, January 5, 1776; New York Journal, January 25, 
1776; New England Chronicle, Essex Gazette, January 25, 1776. That the 
Americans were not alone in this belief was proven by an address of 
gentlemen, merchants, traders of London to the King: “In your Majesty’s 
justice we confide for a fair construction of an apprehension we have con- 
ceived that your Majesty hath been advised to take foreign troops into 
British pay, and to raise and discipline Papists both in Ireland and Canada, 
for the purpose of enforcing submission to laws, which your Majesty’s 
protestant subjects in America conceive to be destructive of their liberties, 
and against which they have repeatedly petitioned in vain.” New York 
Mercury, February 12, 1776. 

“History of the Dispute with America—the Remembrancer, p. 32. 

The Address to the People of England, Scotland and Ireland, Catherine 
Macaulay, p. 52. 

"Macaulay, op. cit., p. 15. 

“Constitutional Gazette, January 24, 1776. 
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in the present reigning family and to support “the Catholic Church 
of England so long as it continues united to the State.’ 

If the revolution of 1688 and the Act of Settlement were 
justified by the theories of John Locke it would follow that once 
the compact was broken by the sovereign in a matter of importance 
the subject’s duty of submission and obedience was brought to an 
end. But was it true that the King had violated his oath in sign- 
ing the Quebec Bill? In itself not an easy point at law, the 
answer to the question was made the more difficult by the prej- 
udices and prepossessions which swayed the minds and warped 
the judgments of men in the critical days before the outbreak of 
armed conflict. Such is always the case in a crisis of this nature. 
Numerous extracts from letters and newspapers have been cited 
in which writers asserted without qualification of any sort that 
the King was guilty. For the correctness of their view, or their 
ability or inability to judge the case we cannot vouch, for the 
simple reason that their identity and consequently their qualifica- 
tions are unknown. Some of them may have had the legal train- 
ing fitting them to pass judgment in the case; others may have 
relied on the principle enunciated in Alice in Wonderland that if 
they said a thing twice it must be so. But to any student of the 
question it must appear remarkable that a man so conscientious as 
King George the Third, and so staunch in his Protestantism as 
barely to escape the charge of fanaticism, should ever have been 
suspected of being faithless to his most solemn obligations or of 
leaning towards Catholicism.?!° 

Perhaps the masses of the people did not doubt that the charges 
were literally true; but to thinking men who strove to settle the 
point on the principles of law or equity the answer was by no 
means obvious. Indeed there were not a few who held a view 
quite the opposite of that which found favor with the masses and 


Massachusetts Spy, January 19, 1775. 

“This curious observation was introduced purely to insinuate that the 
King is a Papist; which has just as much truth in it, as to insinuate that 
he is a Mahometan or Gentoo; for there is not a firmer Protestant in Great 
Britain than his present Majesty. The insinuations might have some effect 
on the credulous weakness of some ignorant people, who have harbored such 
an opinion; and I have heard the Quebec Bill alleged as proof of it.” 
The True Interest of America Impartially Stated, by An American, pp. 41-42. 
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incurred thereby the suspicion that they were Tories, enemies in 
secret. To this class belongs the author of The True Interest of 
America Impartially Stated. After an examination of the word- 
ing of the coronation oath, and the mode of administering it 
prescribed by law, he concluded that the oath bore no more re- 
lation to the state of religion in Canada, a conquered province, than 
to the state of religion in Minorca, a conquered island, the in- 
habitants of which enjoy as great if not greater, privileges than 
the Canadians.44_ And Samuel Johnson in his Hypocrisy Un- 
masked drew attention to identical conditions obtaining among 
Britain’s Catholic subjects in Jersey, Guernsey and Minorca, con- 
ditions of long standing which had called forth no protest from 
America. Then why this outcry about Canada? Why should 
Canada be singled out as proof of royal delinquency, he asked, as 
if conditions there were unique, as if toleration of Catholic belief 
and practice within British dominions was unheard of when in 
point of fact it was of long duration? If the King in allowing the 
inhabitants of these islands to continue the practice of their re- 
ligion had not violated his oath why this ado over allowing equal 
rights and privileges to the Canadians? 

In times of national stress or excitement the masses, and the 
individuals, who make up the masses, are more ready to adopt a 
view which accords with their interests and wishes than the view 
of the philosopher or jurist at variance with their own. Mob 
psychology is a phenomenon and a force which political leaders 
must reckon with and use to advantage if they would secure their 
ends. An instance of such use was the “Proclamation for a 
General Fast” issued in Massachusetts in February 1776. In it 
the disputed points were simply assumed or passed over in silence, 
and the people were urged to observe the fast so that the great and 
good end for which arms were taken up might be speedily and 
happily obtained.4* And this “great and good end” was simply 
security of civil and religious rights and privileges, as understood 
by the colonists. 

If the people never doubted the correctness of their assump- 





™The True Interest of America Impartially Stated, An American p. 43. 
™Proclamation for a General Fast, February 27, 1776. 
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tion that the coronation oath had been violated, neither had they 
the least doubt as to the correctness of their understanding of the 
practices and implications of the Catholic Faith. Though the 
Constitutional Gazette might put on a bold front and insist that 
“even the Roman Catholic religion has no terrors in it to Eng- 
lishmen”’?!!8 others were not so confident. A gentleman of Nor- 
walk wrote to his friend at Danbury that those who favored 
patching up a peace with the Ministry were enemies of learning, 
enemies of the means of education, enemies of a “Protestant clergy, 
who are an institution of heaven to keep light and knowledge in 
the land.’4* In a word, he thought that if occasion offered, these 
enemies would be active in introducing “the blind, bloody religion 
of Popery, which is founded in ignorance and delusion, and 
calculated to promote the present ruin, and eternal destruction of 
all that embrace it.”225 Similarly, “Worcestriensis” in memorial- 
izing the Honorable Legislature of Massachusetts Bay apprised 
them of the fact that the “Roman Catholic Religion” is disallowed 
and proscribed, not so much because it contains “a Farrago of 
Monstrous absurdities and contradictions,” as because it is a dis- 
tinguishing tenet “that to kill and destroy all who differ from them 
in religious Sentiments is no crime.” Still another would have 
it that the “honest, undesigning endeavors” of Luther were the 
means whereby God “affected his purpose of a glorious reforma- 
tion in the church, and a total separation from the Whore of 
Babylon, of which even Luther had not the remotest expecta- 
tion.”447 And “Massachusettensis” was of the opinion that the 
process of reformation and purification had been halted and 
should be taken up anew because of the “contemptible but super- 
stitiously worshipped rubbish” to be found in Church and State, 
“swept down from heathenism and popery, by the great net of 
time.””27* 


™“Seasonable Thoughts,” Constitutional Gazette, February 24, 1776. 

™T. L. B. “Letter from a Gentleman at Norwalk to a Gentleman at Dan- 
bury,” New York Journal, April 11, 1776. 

™5New York Journal, April 11, 1776. 

6<‘Worcestriensis” to the Honorable Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts Bay. No. III. Massachusetts Spy, August 21, 1776. 

“Constitutional Gazette, May 8, 1776. 

™*‘Massachusettensis” in Constitutional Gazette, May 18, 1776. 
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On June 18, 1776, Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut 
issued a proclamation calling upon the citizens to step forth “to 
defend their Wives, their little Ones, their Liberty, and everything 
they hold sacred and dear, to defend the Cause of their Country, 
their Religion and their God.”!2® As we read this official de- 
scription of the state of affairs we ask ourselves in wonderment 
whether Governor Trumbull really believed that his family, his 
liberty and his religion were in jeopardy. Or was this proclama- 
tion a specimen of that political morality which is ready to distort 
or suppress facts to play on the prejudices of the masses! With 
profit men might have paused to weigh the observation of Samuel 
Johnson that far from being a blood-thirsty people, ever ready 
to welcome an opportunity to cut the throats of their Protestant 
neighbors, history showed that Catholics had taken part in neither 
of the attempts to raise a “popish” pretender to the throne, 
whereas both attempts were supported by the most inveterate 
enemies of their communion.!?° 

Governor Trumbull’s proclamation brings us to the eve of the 
Declaration of Independence. With the official severing of the 
ties which bound the thirteen Colonies to their mother country, 
it behooved Congress to look about for allies in the struggle with 
an admittedly superior power. Great as was the hatred engendered 
by a long series of acts which the Colonists regarded as oppressive 
and destructive of their rights as Englishmen, even the most 
sanguine could not face the future without misgiving if the thirteen 
Colonies were left to cope single-handed with the superior military 
and financial resources of the enemy. In so many respects the 
Colonies were heterogeneous; they were practically unorganized, 
and the few ties which bound them together were weak and of 
recent date. Success seemed possible only if allies were secured. 
Of all the countries of Europe, France and Spain, both Catholic 
in religion, appeared most likely to join the Americans. But if 
the good will and assistance of either France or Spain were to be 
won, denunciation of their religion must cease; for neither would 
be inclined to aid a people who in season and out of season heaped 


™*New York Historical Society Broadside. 
Hypocrisy Unmasked, Samuel Johnson, p. 21. 
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insult on their religious belief. In view of the exigencies created 
by the Declaration of Independence it is not surprising to observe 
that after July 1776 newspaper attacks on the Quebec Bill and 
the Catholic religion dwindled in number, till finally they became 
the monopoly of the Tory press. While negotiations for an 
alliance with France were in progress American leaders must have 
seen to it that nothing occurred to frustrate the efforts of their 
representatives to secure the cooperation of Versailles. There 
were many ways of bringing pressure to bear on the editors of 
colonial newspapers. Political necessity, then as always, made 
strange bed-fellows. 

Thus it appears that the Quebec Bill was one of the outstanding 
grievances'*! of the American colonists, and that the religious 
section of the bill, rather than the political, aroused fear and re- 
sentment. So true is this that in the light of the evidence furnished 
by such influential journals as the Massachusetts Spy and the 
Newport Mercury one is tempted to question whether some his- 
torians have not placed altogether too much emphasis on the 
western land aspect of the Quebec Bill. Economic determinism 
too has its limitations.** To the man of those days, whose 
knowledge of Catholicism was gleaned from an antagonistic press 
and still more antagonistic pulpit, “popery and arbitrary power” 
were so closely associated as to appear one and the same thing. 
And by the Quebec Bill both were fostered and guaranteed con- 
tinued existence in Canada. ‘The legal parliamentary right to a 
maintenance conferred on the clergy of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion,’ writes David Ramsey in his History of the American 
Revolution, “gave great offence to many in New England. They 
viewed the whole act as an evidence that hostilities were intended 
against them, and that part of it which respected religion, as 


™“<The Quebec Bill is another capital grievance, because the Canadians 
are tolerated in the enjoyment of their religion, which they were entitled 
to by an article of capitulation, when they submitted to the British arms.” 
“Massachusettensis” in the Massachusetts Gazette and Post Boy, February 
13, 1775. 

Military and political reasons are mentioned from time to time but it 
is the religious disposition which is objected to with monotonous frequency. 
The men of New England were less interested in western land than their 
fellows in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
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calculated to make Roman Catholicks subservient to the purposes 
of military coercion.”!* In short there seems to be reason for 
concluding that “religious bigotry, sectarian antipathy, and the 
influence of the Calvinistic clergy’!*4 must be ranked among the 
most important causes of the American Revolution. 


2“History of the American Revolution,” David Ramsey, pp. 110-111. 
Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 64. 








CHAPTER IV 
“THe Putpit-Drum ECCLESIASTIC” 


The controversy over the establishment of an Anglican Episco- 
pate in America, especially in the Mayhew and the Chandler- 
Chauncy phases of the dispute, was of recent date ;1°° among other 
results was a legacy of bitterness and suspicion too common in 
religious controversies.!** But if the American colonists were on 
the alert to protect themselves against the encroachments of the 
Church of England they dreaded the Church of Rome even more. 
The chapter on the religious background of the colonists estab- 
lishes the fact, that, both politically and numerically, the country 
as a whole, and New England in particular, was “emphatically a 
purely protestant people’ ;!** indeed, it may be said that the 
people “were not only Protestants but protestants from Protest- 
antism itself.”128 What was true of the laity was even more 
characteristic of the clergy; they were in reality the very dis- 
sentients of dissidence. Were other evidence lacking, the early 
Dudleian lectures would testify to what lengths odiwm theologicum 
could lead ministers of the word of God in their denunciation of 
the Church of Rome. If such was their spirit when danger ap- 
peared remote we should expect an outburst, eclipsing all that 
had gone before, when danger seemed brought to their very 
doors by the Quebec Bill in June 1774. 

The extent to which the clergy influenced public opinion at this 


“The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, A. L. Cross, Ch. 
VI, VII. 

“John Adams writing in retrospect of the connection between these con- 
troversies and the American Revolution, says: 

“If any gentleman supposes this controversy to be nothing to the present 
purpose, he is grossly mistaken. It spread an universal alarm against the 
authority of Parliament. It excited a general and just apprehension, that 
bishops, and dioceses, and churches, and priests and tithes, were to be 
imposed on us by Parliament. It was known that neither king, nor ministry, 
nor archbishops, could appoint bishops in America, without an act of 
Parliament; and if Parliament could tax us, they could establish the Church 
of England, with all its creeds, articles, ceremonies, and tithes, and prohibit 
all other churches, as conventicles and schism shops.” Works. X. p. 288. 
Letter to H. Niles. February 13, 1818. 

"Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution, J. T. Headley, p. 394. 

%*Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 64. 
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time is a much debated point.12® Of some of their number’? 
there can be no doubt. They were leaders, not only of their 
people, but of the community in which they resided, men who 
actually moulded and controlled public opinion; others, however, 
may have been carried along on the tide of public opinion, unable 
or unwilling to stem its progress. It cannot be denied that in 
general the clergy had lost much of the political power they en- 
joyed in the first decades of colonial existence.1** To no incon- 
siderable extent political power had shifted from clerical to lay 
hands; secularism was replacing clericalism. If the fervor and 
enthusiasm of the “Great Awakening” had temporarily stemmed 
the tide of indifferentism, the period following this religious re- 
vival was marked by a decline.18* In great part the “Great 
Awakening” was, in the words of a modern historian, an emotional 
experience of the revivalist type, and therefore temporary and 
evanescent in character. Human nature could sustain such a high 
pitch of emotion only for a brief period. Then too, the awakening 
had split the people into “New Lights” and “Old Lights,” and thus 
weakened the hold of religion on man, and broken the solid front 


of New England Puritanism. If to some extent the growing 
apathy was halted by the series of controversies over the estab- 
lishment of an Anglican Episcopate, the steady penetration of 
Deism, Secularism and Arminianism?!** nullified this influence. 
Even so, it would be rash to conclude that the clergy were power- 
less, that their influence was negligible, or that in general they 
did not command the respect and esteem of their parishioners, 


Cf. The New England Clergy and the American Revolution, Alice 
Baldwin, Chapter I. 

™In Boston, Charles Chauncey of the First Church, Samuel Cooper of 
Brattle Square, and Jonathan Mayhew of the West Church, were intimate 
friends of Otis, of Samuel and John Adams, and of John Hancock, and of 
other leaders of opposition to British authority. 

Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776, James T. Adams. cc. III, IV. 

Mais les reveils religieux s’etaient arretés, et cet affaibliesement de la 
vie spirituell, ce ralentissement d’activite chretienne, qui résultent toujours 
de la guerre, se faisaient déja sentir, bien que les hostilités n’eussent pas 
encore commencé. De La Religion aux Etats-Unis d’Amerique. Robert 
Baird. Paris, 1844. Vol. I. p. 238. 

“Revolutionary New England, IX p. 169. cf. also “Persistent Problems 
of Church and State.” E.B. Greene. American Historical Review. XXXVI, 
No. 2, p. 263. 
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quite the contrary appears to have been the relation of pastors and 
people.!*4 

The suggestion that the clergy be used to influence their flocks 
in behalf of the colonial cause was made to that astute politican, 
Samuel Adams, as early as November 10, 1772, by his friend, 
Elbridge Gerry, himself no novice in the field of politics.1%° Who 
can suppose that Elbridge Gerry would have advocated political 
use of the pulpit unless he believed it capable of achieving the 
purpose both he and Adams had in mind, unless he were persuaded 
of the ability of the clergy to form public opinion and lead the 
people along the lines they chose. Nor should we forget that 
the very character of their office won for the clergy special in- 
fluence and power in the life of their own communities, or that 
the pulpit was still a most direct and effective way of reaching 
the masses through the medium of election sermons, fast and 
thanksgiving sermons, convention sermons, above all, the weekly 
Sunday sermons. 

Of New England especially was this true. Here Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists constituted almost exclusively the church 
going element of the people ;!8* the sermon was the principal 
element of religious service. Moreover the Calvinistic preachers 
were the choice of their flocks, in very truth their fellows, cherish- 
ing the same ideals, thinking the same thoughts, swayed by the 
same prejudices. Their power and activity were acknowledged by 
friend'*? and foe.'88 Because of their vigorous action they were 


«Tt is unsafe to conclude that their parishioners did not on the whole 
respect them and that their influence was small. There is abundant evidence 
to the contrary.” Baldwin, of. cit., p. 3. cf. Also Morison, Builders of the 
Bay Colony, p. 105. 

“That the clergy may be engaged in our cause, and open the eyes of 
the people to oppression, it may not be amiss to hint at the church innova- 
tions, and the establishment of those tyrants in religion, bishops, which will 
probably take place.” Life and Contemporary Letters of Elbridge Gerry, 
James T. Austin, pp. 18, 19. 

In Rhode Island the Baptists predominated, but what is said of the 
Presbyterians was largely true of the Baptists as well. 

%7'T’o the pulpit, the Puritan pulpit, we owe the moral force which won 
our independence.” The Pulpit of the American Revolution. Rev. John W. 
Thornton. XXXVIII. 

*8Tn New England all was hurry and confusion, ‘the pulpit-drum ec- 
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denounced for disloyalty,!®® and for meddling in politics to the 
neglect of the purely spiritual duties of their office.4° They had 
opposed the Stuarts, welcomed the Revolution of 1688, and cham- 
pioned the cause of the Hanoverians. For generations, in their 
preaching, they kept alive the doctrines of John Locke.441 They 
upheld the compact theory of government,'*? the principle of 
liberty as opposed to non-resistance, and the doctrine that as the 
end of government was the good of the people, God could sanc- 
tion and approve no other. Consequently they opposed the various 
acts of the government which seemed to infringe on the rights of 
their fellows. Already it may be said, they had committed them- 
selves and their flocks to opposition to England, regardless of 
consequences. The stage was set: People were aroused over 


clesiastic’ spread the alarm throughout Connecticut.” The Congress Can- 
vassed, A. W. Farmer. p. 21. 

“To the Inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay,” Letter X: “This circumstance 
{the French tolerated in the practice of the Roman Catholic religion] how- 
ever, served admirably for a fresh stimulus, and was eagerly grasped by 
the disaffected of all orders. It added pathos to pulpit oratory. We often 
see resolves and seditious letters interspersed with popery here and there 
in Italics. If any of the clergy have endeavored, from this circumstance, 
to alarm their too credulous audiences, with an apprehension that their 
religious privileges were in danger, thereby to excite them to take up 
arms, we must lament the depravity of the best men; but human nature 
stands appalled when we reflect upon the aggravated guilt of prostituting 
holy religion to the accursed purpose of treason and rebellion.” Massachu- 
settensis, p. 75, Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy, February 13, 
1775. 

“<The High Sons of Liberty consist of two sorts of men. . . ministers 
of the Gospel, who, instead of preaching to their flocks, meekness, sobriety, 
attention to their different employments, and a steady obedience to the laws 
of Britain, belch from the pulpit, liberty, independency, and a steady per- 
severance in endeavoring to shake off the allegiance to the mother country.” 
Bellisarius to Rivington, Boston, Feb. 12, 1775., Rivington’s New York 
Gazeteer, March 9, 1775. 

““The clergy are always too busy in political matters; they ever have, 
and ever will be so, where they fancy the Kingdom of: the Messiah wants 
to be strengthened and supported by the Laws of the Kingdoms of this 
world.” Dr. Benjamin Gale to Silas Dean. Killingsworth, Feb. 27, 1775. 
Connecticut Historical Society Collections. II. 203. 

“Conflicting political ideas, not teas or taxes, caused the American se- 
cession from the British empire, and the Puritan clergy had a large part 
in planting the predominant American political ideas which were antag- 
onistic to those dominant in England.” Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 64. 

Cf. Alice Baldwin, op. cit. Chapter III. 
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political and commercial grievances; at this juncture the Quebec 
Bill injected the explosive force of a religious issue. 

In moments of calm reflection, if such had been possible, 
clergy no less than lay folks should have realized that to propagate 
any religion by destroying the lives of thousands of the human 
species was inconsistent with the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion ;!*8 they might even have subscribed to the belief that “the 
errors of the church of Rome hourly lose ground, the craft of 
priests and designing men begin to be seen through by the 
people.”'#4 But no! Let Samuel Johnson declare that the com- 
plaint of the Protestant religion being endangered because 
“popery” was established in the extensive province of Quebec 
was a falsehood so open and shameless as to need no confutation ; 
let him add that even the most unenlightened zealot could not be 
ignorant of the falsity of the cry.1* Given the history of the Colo- 
nies, the disturbed state of affairs, the nature of the question, and 
the temper of the people, the voice of reason must be drowned out 
by the clamors of fear and prejudice. So true was this that Sir 
Thomas Bernard testified that the cry of “popery and arbitrary 
power” prevailed more than either reason or common sense with- 
in the walls of the legislative assemblies.14#® And if the lawmakers, 
presumably leaders in their respective communities and supposedly 
of superior education, were deaf to the promptings of reason, it 
were vain to expect that frail voice to prevail with the multitude. 

Nor should we forget that, on the authority of a contemporary,!4* 
“the persons in America who were most opposed to Great Britain, 
had also, in general, distinguished themselves by being particularly 


“SThoughts on the Quebec Bill, T. Becket. pp. 23-24; “Jbid., pp. 23-24. 

“SThe Patriot, Samuel Johnson. pp. 10-11. London 1774. 

“°4n Appeal to the Public, Sir Thomas Bernard. p. 57. 

“Jonathan Boucher, tutor, divine, lexicographer, was born at Blencogo, 
England, March 12, 1738. In 1759 he came to Virginia, serving as tutor 
in a private family. Three years later he returned to England and took 
orders from the Bishop of London. Shortly afterwards he returned to 
America, where, besides administering various parishes in Virginia, Caro- 
lina and Maryland, he conducted a private school. By remaining loyal 
to England at the outbreak of hostilities, he suffered the loss of his property 
and was obliged to retire to England. Pensioned by the government, he 
devoted himself to the study of philology, undertook charge of a parish at 
Epsom, and found time to write his two volumes. He died in 1804. 
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hostile to Catholics.”48 The same Jonathan Boucher bears testi- 
mony to the use of the spoken and printed word by the Puritan 
clergy in working great numbers into a state of frenzy ;!*° he even 
testifies to their effect on himself, despite his efforts to be on his 
guard against influence of this sort. Possibly the spirit of New 
England may be gaged by Boucher’s experiences in Maryland, 
where Presbyterians and Congregationalists were relatively few 
in number, while members of the Episcopal Church lived next 
door to Catholics. Although he and his flock had reasons of their 
own for looking with ill favor on the New England religious 
system’° his plea for toleration proved futile.°! In his sermon 
“On Toleration of Papists”, delivered before his congregation in 
Queen Anne Parish, Prince George County, Maryland, he drew 
a picture of the prevailing religious conditions, enumerated the 
hardships and sufferings inflicted on Catholics, and marshalled his 
arguments in support of toleration with such clarity and skill that 
we may pause for a moment to study a plea so unique. We must 
bear in mind that he spoke from personal experiences, that what- 
ever he said about religious bitterness in Maryland was about as 
true of other sections of the country, and true in a superlative 
degree of New England. 

After some preliminary remarks about the nature of prejudice 
and its evils illustrated from Jewish history, he introduced the 
subject proper by the declaration that he was fully aware that 


“View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution, 
Jonathan Boucher, pp. 241-242. 

“Tn America, as in the Great Rebellion in England, much execution was 
done by sermons. Those persons who have read any out of a great number 
of Puritan sermons that were printed as well as preached, will cease to 
wonder that so many people were worked into such a state of frenzy; and 
I who either heard, or heard of, many similar discourses from the pulpit 
in America, felt the effects of them no less Reminiscences of an 
American Loyalist, Jonathan Boucher, pp. 118-119. Edition of 1925. 

«The Sons of Liberty have almost killed one of my Church, tarred and 
feathered two, abused others,... destroyed my windows... Crying out 
down with the Church, the Rays of Popery.” Samuel Peters to Dr. 
Auchmuty, Boston, October 1, 1774. Boston Evening Post. October 24, 1774. 

Tt is quite an impossible task to determine to what extent Boucher’s 
experiences were due to his religious views, to what extent to his political 
opinions. In the latter respect his Toryism was somewhat counterbalanced 
by his known friendship for George Washington. 
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toleration of “papists” is not among the topics most commonly 
urged from a Protestant pulpit.? Why then this unwonted 
procedure? In justification of this course of action he insisted 
that the subject was forced upon him by observing “many parti- 
cular unkindnesses which we are all of us far too ready to show 
them solely on the score of their religion ;'®* besides, he could 
not forget the long series of restrictions, oppressions and wrongs 
which these unfortunate people have been made to suffer. 
“Hardly a book or an article of religion has been written; hardly 
a sermon on any controverted point has... been preached; 
hardly a public debate or private conversation, has been held on 
the subject of religion or politics, in which... the parties have 
not contrived to have. . . a thwack at Popery.” “We have ex- 
hibited them, as some of our enemies are wont to exhibit those 
they call heretics, in an auto da fe, in an horrid dress, disfigured 
with monsters and devils.”!°* For these reasons, and because of 
some late proceedings relating to them, he felt bound “not only 
as a man but as a Christian, and (let me add) more particularly 
as a Protestant minister of the word of God” to recommend and 
practice toleration. For thus publicly taking the part of an 
injured and defenceless people he had no thought of apologizing ; 
rather he blushed for his brethren of the cloth that the task had 
been left to him, conscience-stricken as he was for having 
neglected this duty so long. 

With a boldness that bespoke no little courage he condemned 
ill treatment of “papists” as disgraceful, as proving those guilty 
of such conduct “bigots, uncharitable and intolerant’’, still unre- 
formed “in the worst and most odious features of Popery”.15¢ 
The toleration he advocated was religious, not political,!5* in behalf 
of which he advanced a whole army of arguments, drawn from 
the nature of religion, the spread of toleration, the character of 
bigots, and other considerations equally cogent. 


View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution, 
Jonathan Boucher, p. 254; *Jdem, op. cit., pp. 254-255; “Idem, op. cit., 
p. 262. 

“Boucher, of. cit., pp. 264-265; “Idem, op. cit., p. 268; “Idem, op. cit., 
p. 259. 
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In the first place he insisted that if religion allowed recourse 
to argument and persuasion it did not sanction the use of force 
in making converts ;5* moreover, the fact that the principle of 
toleration, “long triumphant in Protestant countries” was on the 
point of spreading its happy influence in “the dark and gloomy 
haunts of superstition and bigotry”!®® made it incumbent on 
Americans to advocate and abide by this principle. He declared 
that while “bigots of all communions are much the same, none 
are less charitable or more intolerant than certain declaimers 
against Popery,—who yet constantly rail at Papists for their 
ignorance and bigotry” ;!® likewise he held that only a blindly 
partial man would “think everything wrong in the Church of 
Rome’”’.1®! It was a fact that “wrong principles and wrong prac- 
tices” were the reproach of every age, nation and religion, so that 
weak and wicked men who delighted in persecution were to be 
found in all communities. Finally, if Protestants had suffered at 
the hands of papists ““what Protestant dares to assure himself that 
were Papists disposed to retaliate they could not show us as long 
and as bloody a catalogue of Papists who have bled under Prot- 
estant hands ?’’16? 

To those whose defense he undertook Boucher paid a question- 


“All that religion allows is, that we persuade not command; we may 
press with arguments, but have no right to force by penalties.” Boucher, 
op. cit., p. 258. 

“They (the principles of toleration) have spread their happy influence 
not only through Protestant countries. ..but have reached the dark and 
gloomy haunts of superstition and bigotry.” Boucher, of. cit., p. 253. 

1©“Bigots of all communions are the same; and none are less charitable 
or more intolerant than certain declaimers against Popery; who yet con- 
stantly rail at Papists for their ignorance and bigotry.’’ Boucher, op. cit., 
p. 263; Idem, op. cit., p. 264. 

7“Wrong principles and wrong practices, have never belonged exclu- 
sively to any particular age, nation or religion. They are the reproach of 
every age, every nation, every religion.” 

“There never was a time when none but Roman Catholics were perse- 
cutors, or when all Roman Catholics were persecutors. In all churches, as 
well as all communities, there have always been weak and wicked men.” 
Boucher, op. cit., p. 256. 

“We all know . . . what Protestants have from time to time suffered from 
Papists. But what Protestant dares to assure himself that were Papists 
disposed to retaliate, they could not show us as long and as bloody a 
catalogue of Papists who have bled under Protestant hands?” Boucher, 
op. cit., p. 285. 
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able compliment when he denounced the all too common practice 
of assailing popery “not with open, sober, serious and _ solid 
argument, but by insinuations and sarcasms thrown out with such 
a spirit of intemperance as even Papists might be ashamed of”.1® 
But he also condemned the custom of throwing in their teeth that 
they were more disposed to crouch to tyranny, simply because the 
accusation was certain to have weight with the multitude. Far 
better were it to manifest superiority by better works, or to fall 
back on arguments in support of their religion, arguments “so 
superior” that they must convince.1®* Boucher insisted that his 
congregation was blessed in belonging to a Church which may 
boast of being “one of the soundest and purest in Christendom” ; 
they were bound to defend and support this heritage from their 
fathers, but they must so do in a manner compatible with 
Christian charity,1® for they enjoyed no right of constituting 
themselves judges of others, however strongly they might dis- 
approve of their religious tenets. Indeed, he thought that it was 
already more than a sufficient misfortune for Catholics to adhere 
pertinaciously to certain points of doctrine, clearly “either cor- 
ruptions or perversions of Scripture”’. 

But even in Maryland, far removed from the menace of invasion, 
even with Anglicans too well acquainted with the penalties in- 
cidental to religious intolerance, so severe an indictment of ill 
treatment and narrowness of spirit, availed little. Personal 
friend’®* of George Washington though he was, Boucher was 


Boucher, op. cit., p. 264; “Idem, op. cit., p. 267. Boucher leaves us 
uniformed as to the nature of these “superior” arguments which must force 
conviction. 

“Tf it can be defended only by maligning, ill-using and persecuting 
all those who are so unfortunate as to differ from us, in God’s name let it 
want defenders! for, better will it be even that our church should fall 
(were that possible) rather than that Christian charity should be destroyed.” 
Boucher, of. cit., p. 256. 

*®Among the young men whose education was undertaken by Boucher 
was John Parke Custis, stepson of George Washington. Friendship between 
Washington and Boucher soon developed, they often dined together, spending 
hours in discussion. A series of twenty-five letters from June 1768 to April 
1773, mainly concerning Master Custis, testify to the warmth of their 
friendship and mutual regard. Though Boucher’s loyalist views caused 
a break, and necessitated a withdrawal to England, he ever cherished a 
genuine appreciation of Washington. In a letter to Washington, dated, The 
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to discover shortly that his voice was almost alone in crying out 
for tolerance in the vast wilderness of intolerance. Apparently it 
was quite futile to speak a word in behalf of “papists”’, or to 
endeavor to exorcise the evil spirits of suspicion, fear and hatred, 
which had held sway so long. When the situation in Maryland 
answered this description not without reason might Boucher be 
dismayed over the prospect in the Colonies to the north. With 
the religious situation in New England previous to the Quebec 
Bill we are not unfamiliar. Sufficient has been said to prepare 
us for an outburst of oratory and writing when the clergy and 
their flocks were brought face to face with the menace of French 
law and French religion being forced on them, in order, as they 
said, to complete their subjection, and destroy whatever remained 
of their once cherished rights and liberties. 

Nor are we disappointed in our expectation or kept long in 
suspense. Within a month of the signing of the Quebec Bill*® 
Peter Whitney, pastor of the Church of Christ in Northborough, 
protested against the presence of a popish bishop in Canada, and 
a popish priest in Nova Scotia, each of them tolerated and sup- 
ported by England.1® Assuredly these things gave ground to 
suspect other and secret designs; they could portend no good, the 
principles and tenets of papists being such that it was “not safe 
for any Protestant government to tolerate them’”.’® And since 
the dissenting interest in particular must suffer by any advance 
or extension of “popery’’?*° he sounded a note of warning, assuring 
his audience that they had abundant reason to fear and be 
alarmed. 


Lodge, August 6, 1775 he speaks of himself as “happy in your acquaintance 
several years.” Similarly when writing from Paddington he says “I had 
the honor of living in habits of intimacy with you”. He dedicated his 
volume on “Views of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revo- 
lution” to Washington, styling himself “once your neighbor and your friend, 
never more than your political enemy’. cf. Letters of Jonathan Boucher 
and George Washington, edited by W. C. Ford. 

July 14, 1774. 

Second Sermon, Peter Whitney, p. 62. Boston 1774; **Idem, op. cit., 

3.63. 

Cf, Alice Baldwin. p. 110 where the Hollis papers were cited to show 
that as early as 1770 Ezra Stiles wrote that north of Maryland only the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists were left to defend civil and religious 
liberty. 
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Before the Quebec Bill was published in the American press, 
Ezra Stiles, later president of Yale College, mentioned it 
in his diary.174 Under date of August 23, 1774, he summarized 
the effect of the Bill under two heads: the extension of Quebec 
to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers so that nearly two thirds of 
the territory of English America were included; and the establish- 
ment of the “Romish Church and IDOLATRY”. How eloquently 
the use of capital letters for the word idolatry speaks of the heart- 
burns, the anguish of soul and distress of mind, experienced by 
the worthy divine on this occasion. It suggests that in his 
opinion this phase of the Bill outweighed in importance the purely 
political arrangements. From what we know of Stiles’ sentiments 
towards the religion of the Canadians it would be safe to infer 
that he, among others, had expected the conquest of Canada to 
result in the utter suppression of that religion. How powerfully 
this motive operated in securing volunteers for the expedition of 
some twenty years earlier has been disclosed in another chapter. 
If such was Stiles’ expectation what must have been his dis- 
appointment on learning that King, Lords and Commons, “a 
whole Protestant Parliament” to use his very words,!** should 
not only allow the continued practice of popery in the conquered 
territory, but should furthermore extend, even establish, that 
religion in the enlarged province of Quebec. Some time however 
was to elapse before Stiles expressed himself from the pulpit on 
the subject which agitated all New England. 

A week after Stiles committed his thoughts to his Diary, and 
before the press had broadcast the text of the Bill, the Reverend 
Samuel Sherwood of Fairfield, dwelt on the Quebec Bill in a 
Fast Sermon preached on August 31. Consternation must have 
seized the hearts of men who heard that they were on the point of 
being deprived of liberty of conscience and the liberty of profess- 


™«The King has signed the Quebec Bill, extending that Province to the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and comprehending nearly Two Thirds of the Terri- 
tory of English America, and establishing the Romish Religion and 
IDOLATRY over all that Space.” Diary of Ezra Stiles. p. 455. 

1™Tn this Act all the Bishops concurred. Astonishing that King, Lords 
and Commons, a whole Protestant Parliament should expressly establish 
Popery over three Quarters of the Empire.” op. cit., p. 455. 
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ing the truths of the gospel as they understood them.!** This, 
they were informed from the pulpit, would most probably be the 
result of the Quebec Bill. No one could question how critical 
was the situation if the authorities were minded to carry their 
scheme into execution. Sherwood would have it that in such a 
crisis the voices of prudence and wisdom urge that “all the good 
protestants in the land”, make up, unite and gather into one 
common interest, notwithstanding minor differences in doctrines 
and practice.’7*175 Union alone held out a faint possibility of 
averting disaster; otherwise their worst forebodings were on the 
eve of realization, their most cherished possessions in grave danger 
from a ministry too favorably disposed to the religion of Rome. 

Sherwood’s sermon was printed shortly after its delivery, to- 
gether with a lengthy appendix by the Reverend Ebenezar 
Baldwin of Danbury, to all intents and purposes a second sermon. 
According to Baldwin the Quebec Bill greatly alarmed the nation 
in general, and America in particular ;!7® all Englishmen were 
shocked beyond words for the reason that the establishment of 
“popery” evidenced such a disregard for the Protestant religion 
as never should have been expected in the reign of one of the 
house of Hanover.1*7 On the state of mind which could discern 
in the Quebec Bill a menace equally as great as that of the Boston 
Port Bill or the Bill for the Government of Massachusetts, com- 
ment is readily dispensed with; it speaks too loudly of the com- 
pleteness with which religious fears and prejudices warped the 
judgments of men. Baldwin had worked himself into this state 
of mind,!*8 partly because of his concern over the failure to make 


“We are awfully threatened with being deprived of the liberty of 
our conscience, the liberty of professing the important truth of the gospel 
. . . This will most probably be the consequence of carrying those schemes 
and plans into execution, which the present ministry have projected.” Fast 
Sermon, Rev. Samuel Sherwood, p. 37. New Haven, 1774. ‘Idem, op. 
cit., p. 41. 

“Ts there no wisdom, no great and liberal plan of policy to reunite its 
members, as the sole bulwark of liberty and Protestantism. . . Religion 
and liberty must flourish or fall together in America. . .” Sermon of Jacob 
Duche before the First Batallion of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
Patriot Preachers in the American Revolution, Frank Moore. pp. 104-105. 

8A ppendix to Sermon delivered at the public fast by Samuel Sherwood, 
by Rev. Ebenezar Baldwin. p. 56. 

17Baldwin, op. cit., p. 66; ™ ‘Upon the whole the Quebec Act wears 
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provision for a Protestant clergy,!*® partly because of his anxiety 
over the fate of the English settlers in that Province and the 
favor shown to the religion of Rome. What did all this signify, 
he asked, but a too favorable disposition of Parliament towards 
the “surest prop of tyranny and despotism” ?18° Moreover the 
satisfaction of the Canadians over the regard shown them,1!® 
coupled with their penchant for arbitrary government, threatened 
disaster to the security and liberty of those who professed the 
reformed religion.'®? 

At last Ezra Stiles grappled with the monster that had dis- 
turbed his peace and aroused his worst apprehensions.’** Stiles 
was no weakling; his was not a timid soul, frightened by the 
mere approach of danger. And yet, neither meditation nor dis- 
cussion had in any way modified his view as to the genuineness 
or gravity of the danger threatening from this quarter ; if anything 
he was more convinced that the nature of popery and its estab- 
lishment in Quebec made it the outstanding grievance against the 
government. Nevertheless, pondering the subject did have the 
effect of making his concern more catholic in scope. His solici- 
tude was not now confined to his co-religionists but was broadened 
so as to include the Quakers.18* If the learned divine feared these 
inoffensive souls were doomed to suffer greater persecution 
through the Quebec Bill than they had suffered in New England, 
how appalling must have been the fate he visualized as the lot 
of his own fellow-churchmen ! 

Shoulder to shoulder with Stiles stood the Reverend John 


as threatening an aspect as any that has been passed by the British Parlia- 
ment.” op. cit., p. 73; "op. cit., p. 66; op. cit., pp. 72-73; “They are 
probably well eno’ pleased with it, especially as the bill is gilded over with 
a full establishment of that religion of which they are such bigoted pro- 
fessors.” “op. cit., p. 71< “es. cil., 0. 76. 

#27, Lordsday. A.M. I preached on 2 Thess. II. 7, 12, on the Nature 
and Danger of Popery in this Land, from the Opera of the Quebec Bill 
for the Establishment of the Romish Religion over Two Thirds of the 
British Empire.” Diary of Ezra Stiles. Novmber 27, 1774. 

™<T asked whether he thot if the Quebec Act continued it would not 
endanger even the Quakers suffering greater Persecutions from Romanists 
than ever they had received from Protestants.” Conversation with Mr. 
John Pemberton of Philadelphia, eminent Speaker among Friends and 
Brother to Israel Pemberton of Philadelphia. Diary of Ezra Stiles. p. 484. 
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Lathrop of the second Church of Boston. His fears were founded 
on the traditional belief that Catholics were particularly hostile 
to Dissenters, so that, if the Province of Quebec were peopled 
largely by Catholics, the peace of Protestants already dwelling in 
that region would be endangered while others would be deterred 
from settling in that fertile territory.1®° With the establishment 
there of a religion “which has disgraced humanity’, sanctioned 
the extirpation of heretics'** and “crimsoned a great part of the 
world with innocent blood”,!** fear of death must operate to 
exclude all but the most venturesome from attempting to effect 
a settlement. Even these few intrepid souls, isolated from their 
brethren and beset by hostile influences, would run the risk of 
eventually abandoning their Faith to embrace the religion of their 
neighbors. On the supposition that they continued steadfast in 
their Faith it was inconceivable that they would have the courage 
to endeavor to propagate reformed principles in a papist com- 
munity. That the majority of the King’s faithful subjects should 
in this way be excluded from the most important of the Colonies 
was a calamity traceable to the apathy of the supreme legislative 
body.18®& Before they favored a religion with establishment, said 
Lathrop, a wise legislative body should have examined its doc- 
trines and practices. And if investigation proved its doctrines 
“contrary to Holy Scripture”, and of their nature “unfriendly to 
the safety and happiness of the community” they should have 
denied it establishment. 

Although the history of Europe might be adduced to prove how 
impossible it was for men of different creeds to live together in 
peace and friendliness, no less than half a dozen different religious 
denominations worshipped God in their respective manners, and 
lived quietly and undisturbed in Philadelphia. “ ’Twas a special 
pleasure to me, on my first arrival in America (in 1770) among 


*®“Should that vast country which is now taken into the province of 
Quebec, be filled up with Roman Catholics, who are by their religion, un- 
friendly to Protestants, and especially to dissenters, it may be in their 
power, assisted by Indians, to do unspeakable damage to the other colonies. 
We may easily conceive it will be extremely difficult for Protestants who 
now have possessions in that part of the world, to live quietly, or for others 
to settle.” Thanksgiving Sermon, John Lathrop. p. 29; “op. cit., p. 30; 
6%. cit., p: 313 ep. cit, p. 31. 
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the friendly Philadelphians”, declared the Reverend William 
Gordon in a Thanksgiving Sermon, “to observe how Papists, 
Episcopalians, Moravians, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Quakers, 
could pass each other peaceably and in good temper on the Sab- 
bath, after having broke up their respective assemblies.”’1®® 

Were one to judge the religion of the Canadians, and its rela- 
tion to other creeds, by the situation in Philadelphia, the fears of 
Stiles, Baldwin and Lathrop, would seem to be without founda- 
tion. In that city not only the people, but more remarkable still, 
their clergy, could meet on friendly terms.19° Whether this feel- 
ing was general, a stable condition or a passing phenomenon, will 
appear presently. It may be that the clergy who attended the 
funeral of a Catholic priest were of the class denounced in the 
New York Journal as “papists in desire and conduct.1*! Anyhow 
within six months of Gordon’s sermon with its encomium of 
religious harmony in Philadelphia, William Smith, provost of the 
college in that city, proved himself to be as staunch and aggressive 
in his Protestantism as any New England divine. As if to sound 
a discordant note in the prevailing harmony, or with a view to 
dissociating himself from the “respectable inhabitants of the city” 
who could enter a Catholic chapel and assist at the obsequies of 
a priest, Smith made it clear that he was not to be numbered 
among those who viewed the situation with satisfaction. In his 
address to the Third Battalion of the City of Philadelphia he 
insisted that the civil and religious rights of Americans were so 


“Thanksgiving Sermon”, William Gordon in The Pulpit of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Rev. John Thornton, p. 216. 

™“OQn Tuesday morning, departed this life, in the seventieth year of 
his age, the Reverend Robert Harding, twenty-three years pastor of the 
Roman Catholic congregation of this city. His funeral was next day at- 
tended by most of the Clergy and respectable inhabitants of this city, to 
the place of interment, in the New Chapel, near the altar, where divine 
service was celebrated, and a sermon preached from the pulpit, by the 
Rev. Mr. Farmer, to a very crowded auditory.” “Tamoc Caspipina’’ in 
the Pennsylvania Packet, September 7, 1772. 

™To Mr. Holt: “. ..some of the Protestant clergy are as desirous to 
take the intoxicating sip (of sycophancy, slavery, tyranny) as those who 
with the scarlet whore, have often got drunk, and defiled the nation. . . 
Courage, then Americans liberty, religions and science are on the wing to 
these shores.” “Britannicus’, New York Journal, July 20, 1775. 
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closely linked that religion and liberty must flourish or fail 
together.19? 

Equally perturbed as Smith was Thomas Coombe of St. Peter’s 
who in his “Fast Sermon” referred to the times as “the day of 
our calamity”, when everything “dear to us as Protestants and 
Freeman seemed suspended by a thread’.1®* And such in truth 
was the case providing that there was no exaggeration in Smith’s 
association of civil and religious rights in a common destiny, and 
Coombe’s tendency to see enemies eveywhere.’** Apparently then, 
despite superficial appearances, the picture painted in the 
Pennsylvania Packet was too roseate to correspond with the reality 
even in the stronghold of brotherly love. 

Stiles and his confreres would probably have subscribed to the 
general proposition that the rights of conscience were too sacred 
to be interfered with by any civil power, for they held liberty 
of conscience to be a natural right as well as a Christian privi- 
lege.195 And if they subscribed to this general proposition, instead 
of taking exception to the Quebec Act which allowed the 
Canadians to practice their religion, logically they should have 
objected because the British parliament did not effect a universal 
establishment of the rights of conscience. Precisely this stand 
was taken by one of their number in a Thanksgiving sermon.}% 
To expect this, however, of the clergy as a whole was to demand 


Sermon on The Present Situation of American Affairs, William Smith, 
p. 20. 1775 Joseph Humphreys. 

*Tn the day of our calamity, when we are surrounded by savage ene- 
mies, and Christians worse than savage... and everything that was 
dear to us as Protestants and Freeman, seemed suspended by a thread. . .” 
General Fast Sermon, Thomas Coombe, p. 16. 

™T he same idea was expressed by Elijah Fitch in his sermon of March 
4, 1776 when he said: “Add to all their using every strategem possible, 
in the most secret manner, to stir up the Negroes in the midst of us, to 
cut our throats at unawares, and to let the Savages and Roman Catholicks 
like bloodhounds on our backs.” p. 22. 

«Thanksgiving Sermon”, William Gordon. cf. The Pulpit of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Rev. John W. Thornton, p. 216. 

Gordon, op. cit., p. 216: “I have no objection to the Canadians being 
fully secured in the enjoyment of their religion, however erroneous and 
anti-Christian it may appear to me as a Protestant, but to the British 
legitative’s not having given a universal establishment to the rights of 
conscience among them. The rights of conscience are too sacred for any 
civil power on earth to interdict. . .” 
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that the New England clerical mind rise to heights still unat- 
tained. The urge to make one exception was too great to be 
denied. Even though one agree with Samuel Williams that New 
Englanders should not be censured for being conscious of no 
inclination to exchange their religion for the deism rapidly “gain- 
ing ground in the old countries”, or for “the scheme of Popery 
established in the northern part of the new”,!® the spirit of fair- 
ness should have prompted them to show some regard for the 
rights of others, particularly so when these rights were identical 
with those they vindicated for themselves. Boston churchmen 
however betrayed no symptom of desiring to reproduce in their 
city a religious situation such as was said to obtain in Philadel- 
phia. Was not Boston, in the words of an admirer, “the Garden 
of the World’’?, the paradise of civil and religious blessings, 
marked out for persecution because of her “pure Religion and 
good morals” 71% 

The overwhelming preponderance of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in Massachusetts brought about a close alliance of 
church and state.1®® In a community so largely one in creed, and 
on the whole religious-minded, a sermon must feature every 
public celebration. For years, fast and thanksgiving days, elec- 
tions and militia assemblies, were occasions for a religious dis- 
course designed to impress the multitude with the fitness of the 
occasion for doing penance or rendering thanks to God, or to 
bring home to them a sense of their duty to the State. It was 
no innovation then when Samuel Langdon, President of Harvard 


7“ At least we cannot have any inclination to exchange it for the Deism 
that is gaining ground in the old countries; or for the scheme of Popery 
that is established in the northern part of the new.” On Love of our 
Country, Thanksgiving Sermon, Samuel Williams. p. 17. 

“8 Boston is now the Object of Attention of all Ranks of people. You 
have obtained the name of wise men. ..I know that the pure Religion 
and good morals of Boston have drawn upon them the Envy of Persons 
of a very different character. The Courtiers here cannot contemplate with 
Composure, the Blessings civil and religious enjoyed in your Country. For 
my own part, I esteem Boston the Garden of the World.” “Letter from 
London to a Gentleman in Boston,’ Diary ef Ezra Stiles, p. 515. 

“The Provincial Massachusetts Congress. . . have invited all the Min- 
isters to attend in convention, as was the ancient practice, for the good of 
Civil and Religious Liberty.” Connecticut Historical Society Collections. 
II, 245. 
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College, was summoned to Watertown, to preach an election ser- 
mon before the Congress of Massachusetts Bay in May, 1775. 
With the Quebec Bill a live issue it must come up for consideration 
in the course of the address. Toleration, Langdon contended, 
was just and unobjectionable ;?°° but here, on the authority of 
Lord Littleton, was establishment, and establishment of a re- 
ligion ever closely linked with arbitrary power. This fact gave 
ground for the suspicion that all the late acts respecting the Colo- 
nies had originated from “the popish schemes of men who would 
gladly restore the Stuarts and inaugurate a new era of despot- 
ism’’.?°2 If in our hearts this argument fails to strike terror we 
must remember that it was likely to touch a responsive chord in 
the hearts of those who heard Langdon, for the record of Stuart 
oppression was still fresh in their memory. It mattered not to 
Langdon or the Congress of Massachusetts Bay that the clergy 
of Canada were said to complain that the Bill was a betrayal of 
their trust in British honor, nothing less than a clever device for 
diminishing their flocks by an appeal to the purse of those who 
might embrace the Protestant faith.2°* Whatever the defects of 
the Bill in the estimation of Canadians, whatever their objections, 
to Puritan minds it was but the instrument for granting official 
recognition, amounting to establishment, to a hated religious sys- 
tem; and as such it was to be condemned, reprobated, resisted 
in every way. 

In the course of time the utterances of the New England clergy 
became more envenomed. By degrees however, their attacks 
passed over the Quebec Bill to concentrate on the Catholic religion, 
its priesthood, and its head. From the pulpit there issued a stream 
of abusive and vituperative language utterly at variance with the 


Election Sermon before the Congress of Massachusetts Bay, Samuel 
Langdon. The Pulpit of the American Revolution, Thornton, p. 257. 

™QLangdon, of. cit., p. 29; ™op. cit. cf. Thornton. p. 258. 

Tt is certain however that the popish clergy of Canada, complain of 
the bill, and think themselves in a worse situation by it, than the articles 
of capitulation and surrender left them. By its exempting such Canadians 
as come over to the Protestant religion, from paying ecclesiastical dues 
to their priest, it would seem, as if the bill were intended to diminish the 
number of papists.” The True Interest of America Impartially Stated, An 
American. p. 42. 
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character of a minister of the gospel of peace and charity. Not 
inaptly has a modern historian characterized their utterances as 
“Ecclesiastical billingsgate”. The “papist” religion was said to 
be a mixture of “iniquity and absurdity”, the leaven which had 
“adulterated and corrupted the Christian religion” ;?°* papal Rome 
was the “dragon” of the Scriptures, the “great whore of Babylon” 
seducing men in the vilest manner.?°° On a solemn occasion one 
of their number labored to impress on the Honorable Council 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts Bay that the Pope 
and his clergy must be “the second beast” described in the book 
of Revelation, “promotors of idolatry”, “false prophets’.2°* And 
yet, on the selfsame occasion, the same divine could make bold to 
declare that he could not “but look upon it as a peculiar blessing 
of heaven that we live in a land where every one can freely 
deliver his sentiments upon religious subjects, and have the 
privilege of worshipping God according to the dictates of his own 


™«<  .. this popish mysterious leaven of iniquity and absurdity by which 


the Christian religion has been awfully adulterated and corrupted.” An 
Address on the Times, Samuel Sherwood, p. 10. An Appendix in another 
hand calls attention to “Sherwood’s fond partiality of applying everything 
that is bad to the Pope.” 

“The flood of the dragon that has been poured forth to the northward 
in the Quebec Bill for the establishment of popery...have been chiefly 
swallowed up by our late successful enterprises against them; and the 
woman ‘has received a great addition of strength from this quarter, as a 
door is opened for breaking up the seat of the dragon in Canada.” Sher- 
wood, op. cit., p. 33. 

“When this great whore of Babylon, or papal Rome, is described, her 
bewitching, infatuating enchantments are said to be such, that the kings 
of the earth have been enticed, and inflamed in their wicked lusts, to that 
degree as to have committed fornication with her, and the inhabitants of 
the earth have been made drunk with the wines of her fornication and 
whoredom.” of. cit., p. 11. 

28 And what further confirms me in this belief is, that it appears to me that 
the pope and the papal clergy are to be understood by the second beast, 
which we read of in Revelation 13th, verses 11-17th, for of him it is said, 
that he had two horns like a lamb—the pope claims both a temporal and 
a spiritual sovereignity denoted by the two horns...and yet under this 
high pretence of being the vicar of Jesus Christ, he speaks like a dragon, 
i.e. he promotes idolatry in the Christian Church, in like manner as the 
dragon did in the heathen world. To distinguish him from the first beast, 
he is called Revelation 19 the false prophet that wrought miracles, i.e. like 
Mahomet he pretends to be a lawgiver and claims infallibility .. . How 
wonderful all these characters agree to the pope?” Sermon before the 
Honorable Council and House of Representatives of Massachusetts Bay, 
Samuel West of Dartmouth, p. 64. 
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conscience, without any molestation or disturbance’’.2°* Excesses 
such as these could not but estrange some who were inclined to 
look favorably on the colonial cause. The discrepancy between 
words and deeds was too glaring to escape notice; moreover, in 
past and present crises the contrast between the conduct of the 
Catholic clergy and that of their assailants was such that it at- 
tracted attention and evoked comment.?% 

If the New England clergy were of the people, echoing the 
thoughts, fears, prejudices of their flocks, their pulpit utterances 
should provide us with a key to the real sentiments of men in 
that region in regard to the religious clauses of the Quebec Bill. 
What the clergy themselves thought of the matter leaves no 
room for doubt. To insinuate that their words belie their con- 
viction would be to do them a grave injustice, altogether unwar- 
ranted. After a fashion they paid verbal tribute to liberty of 
conscience ; and yet in season and out of season they denounced 
the errors and evils of the “popish system” and insisted that the 
establishment of the Catholic religion in Quebec constituted a 
threat to their own religious liberty. If their reasoning defied 
strict adherence to the rules of logic, it strengthened rather than 
weakened their belief. Not only do their words imply that they 
resented the toleration clauses of the Bill far more than the poli- 
tical arrangements affected by it, but on occasion they said so 
openly.?°° 

Langdon, Stiles and Smith, must have been men of considerable 
influence in their communities. Whatever may have been the 
power and influence of the clergy at large, these men at least 
were leaders of the people, men who could fashion and direct 
public opinion.?!° So again the very selection of Sherwood and 


"Election Sermon, Samuel West of Dartmouth. cf. Thornton, of. cit., 
p. 299. 

The late rebellion in 1745 and the present in America were neither 
hatched nor promoted by Roman Catholics. As to the behaviour of the 
Popish Priests in Canada, would to God, that those, who call themselves 
the Protestant Ministers of the Gospel of Peace in New England, had 
behaved as well.” Thoughts on the Present Posture of Affairs, Dean of 
Gloucester. July 24, 1779. William Clements Library Broadside. 

Baldwin, op. cit., p. 73. 

"Cf, The New England Clergy and the American Revolution, Alice 
Baldwin. Chapter I. 
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West to address the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts is 
testimony to their standing and leadership. Nor is it at all likely 
that when honored by being chosen to address their Provincial 
Congress they would have discoursed on a subject, or expressed 
themselves in a manner, not acceptable to those who heard them. 
In short, it seems impossible to escape the conclusion that when 
Silas Deane and Samuel Adams laid plans to use the influence 
of the clergy in stirring up opposition to England, they knew 
what they were about and planned not unwisely; evidently too, 
their testimony compels the admission that in the case of New 
England at least, “religious bigotry, sectarian antipathy and the 
influence of the Calvanistic clergy’*™ have their place as causes, 
perhaps major causes, of the war. 


“Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 64. 





CHAPTER V. 
LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE 


A cynic dipped his pen in gall and wrote that the “Sons of 
Liberty” were of two classes: men who by their debaucheries and 
ill conduct had reduced themselves to poverty, and clergymen 
who neglected their spiritual duties to meddle in politics.27*7 A 
generalization so sweeping and partial calls for no disproof; it 
condemns itself. The manner in which the clergy, the New Eng- 
land clergy in particular, reacted to the religious clauses of the 
Quebec Bill has been considered in some detail. Quite a different 
problem presents itself in regard to the political leaders, since 
there can be no question of their influence over their fellows in 
the humbler walks of life. That the toleration clauses of the 
Quebec Bill did not escape their notice, and that they expressed 
themselves on the subject, in some cases frankly, in others with 
reserve, are historical facts; that some of them made capital of 
the suspicion of religious innovation common to mankind, and 
strove to awaken and foster religious prejudice by spreading the 
report that the establishment of the Catholic religion in Canada 
was only a prelude to its eventual establishment in the other 
colonies, is variously attested.?!? 

In the front rank of those who participated in this campaign 
are the two Adamses, Samuel and John. What Sam Adams 
thought of “popery,”’ and how he feared it might secure lodgment 


™<“Bellisarius” in Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, March 9, 1775. 

™2“The leading men, I mean those called patriots, have taken every 
measure to keep up the spirit of the people. Mankind in general are very 
jealous of any innovation in their religion; of this the leaders have taken 
advantage, and impressed on the minds of the people a belief that the 
Romish is going to be established in America by an act of Parliament; that 
they have begun with Canada and intend to introduce it among the rest 
of the Colonies. This the lowest class verily believe and the more sub- 
stantial yeomanry are so prejudiced by party, that anything asserted by a 
Whig, they take for granted is so....” Letter from a Gentleman on board 
the Fleet at Boston to his Brother in London. Morning Chronicle and Ad- 
wertiser. March 30, 1775. Letters on the American Revolution, p. 67, 
edited by W. W. Willard. Cf. Boucher’s statement that those most op- 
posed to Great Britain were likewise particularly hostile to Catholics. On 
Toleration of Papists. Views of the Causes and Consequences of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, p. 241. 
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in Massachusetts has been made clear by his unfinished series of 
letters to the editor of the Boston Gazette.24* But John Adams 
was scarcely outdone by his namesake in the bitterness and fre- 
quency with which he excoriated everything pertaining to “popery.” 
Even prior to Sam Adams’ newspaper effusions, John Adams had 
expressed himself in unequivocal fashion, when he praised the 
foundation of the Dudleian lectures, “particularly that against 
popery,” as a fine institution indicative of deep veneration for 
the memory of the early New England settlers.24* In the same 
essay, “On the Canon and Feudal Law’’?!5 he broke out into praise 
of the foresight of these ancestors in setting up popular power 
to control and balance the power of monarch and priest lest gov- 
ernment “soon become the man of sin, the whore of Babylon, the 
mystery of iniquity.”*7® More than that, he commended them for 
stripping away the “fantastical ideas” which had surrounded the 
priest with an air of “mystery, sanctity and reverence”; and he 
expressed his opinion that the doctrine of absolution from sin was 
“the most extravagant . . . nonsense and delusion”’ which had ever 
passed through the mind of men.*17_ His sentiments in regard to 


™8Boston Gazette, April 1768. 

™"4W orks of John Adams, Ill. p. 454. 

©The essay On Canon and Feudal Law appeared in four editions of the 
Boston Gazette in 1765, anonymously and without title. At first it was at- 
tributed to Jeremy Gridley, the leader of the bar in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts; the identity of the author was ascertained some time later. 
Canon and feudal law are set down as “the greatest system of tyranny 
devised since the promulgation of Christianity.” Canon law is said to have 
been “framed by the Romish clergy for the aggrandizement of their order.” 
Episcopal functions are “the ridiculous fancies of sanctified effluvia from 
episcopal fingers.” The first step in the enslavement of America is to be 
“an entire subversion of the whole system of our fathers, by the introduc- 
tion of canon and feudal law into America.’ In conclusion Adams avers 
that “these are not the vapor of a melancholy mind, nor the effusions of 
envy, disappointed ambition, nor of a spirit of opposition to government, 
but the emanations of a heart that burns for its country’s welfare.” 
Works of John Adams. III. pp. 448-464. 

™6“They clearly saw, that popular powers must be placed as a guard, a 
control, a balance, to the powers of the monarch and the priest, in every 
government, or else it would soon become the man of sin, the whore of 
Babylon, the mystery of iniquity... . Jd. III. pp. 452-453. 

™7'They saw clearly, that of all the nonsense and delusion which have 
ever passed through the mind of man, none have ever been more extravagant 
than the notions of absolutions, indelible character . .. and the rest of 
those fantastical ideas . . . which had thrown such a glare of mystery, 
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the Catholic clergy are made known when he writes that “they 
even persuaded mankind to believe . . . that God Almighty had 
entrusted them . . . with authority to license all sorts of sins and 
crimes . . . with a power of procuring or withholding the rain of 
heaven and the beams of the sun; with the management of earth- 
quakes, pestilence and famine; nay with the mysterious, awful, 
incomprehensible power of creating out of bread and wine the 
flesh and blood of God himself. All these opinions they were 
able to spread and rivet among the people by reducing their minds 
to a state of sordid ignorance and startling timidity, and by in- 
fusing into them a religious horror of letters and knowledge. Thus 
was human nature chained fast for ages. — 

Now since these statements were made at a time when the 
danger of popery making inroads into New England was the 
remotest of possibilities, and were not the creation of a mind 
agitated or unbalanced by fear, we must presume that they express 
Adams’ real sentiments. Indeed he insists that they are his real 
sentiments, thoughtfully arrived at. How would he react when 
the Quebec Bill seemed to change a remote into a proximate 
danger, when many said, and some believed, that in the near future 
popery would advance openly and unafraid into the very strong- 
holds of reformed religion? 

Before we pursue the subject of John Adams’ reaction to the 
stimulus of a new danger, let us pause to investigate the views 
of other political leaders, for the Adamses did not stand alone— 
there were many others equally sincere, or equally expert in 
political chicanery. Thus General Joseph Reed?!® testified that 


sanctity, reverence .. . around the idea of priest, as no mortal could de- 
serve, and as always must... be dangerous to society.” Jd., III. p. 453. 

*8Adams, Works, III, pp. 449-450. 

™°General Joseph Reed was born in 1741. In England he married the 
daughter of Denys de Berdt, agent for the Massachusetts Colony. Upon 
his return to America he resided in Philadelphia where he was active in 
politics, carrying on correspondence with Lord Dartmouth the colonial 
secretary. In turn a delegate to Congress and secretary and aide-de- 
camp to Washington, he saw service at Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
Germantown and Monmouth. In 1777 he resigned his commission to be- 
come a delegate to the Continental Congress, but a year later was elected 
president of the state executive council, a position he retained till 1781. 
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the Quebec Bill was very unpopular,?”° and he wrote from Phila- 
delphia to the Earl of Dartmouth that what had seemed at one 
time only a spark which prudence might have extinguished had 
developed into a flame threatening ruin to all because the Quebec 
Bill had added fuel to the fire.2#4_ In his opinion the purpose and 
probable consequences of the Bill were so terrible in themselves 
that he could not bring himself to believe that his Lordship could 
have done anything to promote so ominous a measure.?”? In like 
manner Gordon Saltonstall, soon to be Brigadier General of the 
Connecticut troops, and later Governor of Connecticut, com- 
municated to Silas Deane that the establishment of the Catholic 
religion did not surprise him in the least; because for years he 
had suspected and declared that the establishment of that religion 
was at the bottom of the system pursued by the ministry.??8 The 
only comfort to be derived from the situation was that the passing 
of the Bill at this juncture was fortunate for America and Great 
Britain alike—it would probably prove the finishing stroke for the 
ministry.2** Silas Deane in turn informed Patrick Henry that 
public as well as private interests prompted the extension of 
settlements of “true and well principled protestants” in the terri- 
tory beyond the Alleghenies “in order to defeat the designed 
Operation of that most execrable Act.’’*25 

While Saltonstall, Deane and Henry were exchanging con- 
fidences the Essex Gazette?** printed a letter, attributed to Dr. 
Franklin, then in London. Despite the Huteheson letters affair 


™Life and Correspondence of General Joseph Reed. I, p. 75. 

"Od. cit., I, p. 78. 

=“The idea of bringing down the Canadians and Savages upon the 
English Colonies is so inconsistent, not only with mercy but justice and 
humanity of the Mother County, that I cannot allow myself to think that 
your Lordship would promote the Quebec Bill or give it your suffrage with 
such intentions. Should it unhappily be applied this way, it will wound 
the feelings of every man in this country so sensibly that I doubt whether 
any future accommodation or length of time would obliterate.’ Op. cit., 
Le; 73. 

“8Gordon Saltonstall to Silas Deane. Deane Papers. New York His- 
torical Society. I, p. 4. 

=4New York Historical Society Publications. I, p. 4. Deane Papers. Con- 
necticut Historical Society Collections. Wl, p. 152. 

“Deane Papers. New York Historical Society Publications, 1, p. 37. 

°Essex Gazette, November 1, 1774. Letter from London said to be written 
by Dr. Franklin. 
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Franklin enjoyed the highest reputation for good judgment, politi- 
cal and private honesty, and devotion to the interests of America. 
If people had been apathetic in the past, unmoved by the fore- 
bodings of lesser men, they must have been thoroughly alarmed 
now that they discovered that Franklin regarded the series of 
parliamentary acts as nothing less than a declaration of open war. 
More than that, he held the Quebec Bill to be the most hostile of 
all parliamentary legislation. Although he refrained from ex- 
plaining whether he objected to some particular phase of the Bill, 
or the Bill as a whole, there is abundant reason for suspecting 
that Franklin’s agitation was due to the fact that the Quebec 
Bill seemed to sound the death knell to his land projects west of 
the Alleghenies. But to the public, largely if not entirely ignorant 
of these plans, Franklin’s objections and fears must have ap- 
peared to spring from another source. 

From London too, Arthur Lee advised his brother to busy him- 
self in arousing the public to the realization that the situation was 
so critical that vigorous action alone could preserve their civil and 
religious liberties.227 So serious did Lee consider the state of 
affairs that in 1774, and again in 1775, he issued an “Appeal to 
the Justice and Interests of the People of Great Britain.”?*8 In 
the first he disposed of the delusion that the establishment of 
“Popery” in America would in no wise endanger Protestantism in 
England ; in the second he argued that to encircle the free Protest- 
ant colonies with domains in which “popery and despotism” pre- 
vailed, justified the suspicion that a plan was afoot to reduce all 
the Colonies to the same civil and religious bondage. That the 
act for regulating the government of Canada does not directly 
affect the other Colonies he was ready to admit; even so, he held 
that it was an “irrefragable argument” of sinister intention in the 
minds of the ministers.” If people would but recall to mind how 


“Life of Arthur Lee, Richard H. Lee, p. 210. Boston, 1829. This letter 
is dated, London, December 13, 1774. 

“8An Appeal to the Justice and Interests of the People of Great Britain,” 
Arthur Lee. Almon, 1774, 1775. “If it were possible to doubt the sincerity 
of the royal word, the Quebec Bill would make us blush at our suspicions.” 

=‘ Second Appeal to the Justice and Interests of the People of Great 
Britain,’ Arthur Lee, p. 76. This is given as the view of Governor Penn. 
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long the colonies have been jealous of the Catholic religion, and 
how carefully they have guarded against its approach by laws 
made from time to time, they would not be surprised at the fears 
occasioned by the recent legislation.28° And yet, hard pressed 
though they were, the colonists were so desirous of effecting a 
reconciliation that they refused to call on foreign aid, even when 
the ministry called in Catholics to bring about their ruin.?* 

Of those who objected to the Quebec Bill because of its religious 
provisions the most outspoken appear to have been Judge Drayton 
of South Carolina, the youthful Alexander Hamilton, and John 
Adams. The rather remarkable effect on the people of Braintree, 
home of John Adams, when it became known that the Quebec Bill 
had become law, is described by Abigail Adams in a letter to her 
husband. “Since the news of the Quebec Bill arrived,” she writes, 
“all the Church people here have hung their heads and will not 
converse upon politics, though ever so much provoked by the 
opposite party. Before that, parties ran very high, and very hard 
words and threats of blows upon both sides were given out.”?3? 

Some five weeks after receiving this letter, Adams was “led by 
curiosity and good company,” as he naively explains, to enter the 
“Romish chapel” in Philadelphia during services. Though im- 
pressed by all he saw and heard his reaction was that of a staunch 
Puritan. Inborn prejudice promptly asserted itself when he 
characterized the service as nothing but a clever device for 
captivating the eye, the ear and the imagination, with a view to 
charming and bewitching simple and ignorant souls. That Luther 
should have succeeded in breaking the spell, was indeed surprising. 
The details of the service and Adams’ impressions are described 
in a letter to his wife. 


This afternoon, led by curiosity and good company, I 
strolled away to mother church, or rather to grand-mother 


4 Speech Intended to have been Delivered in the House of Commons, 
Arthur Lee, p. 32. 1775. J. Almon. London. 

4 Second Appeal . . . etc. p. 53: “The ministry have pursued every 
despotic, and destructive measure by calling in other nations, and even 
Roman Catholics for their ruin.” 

Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams during the American Rev- 
olution, Charles Francis Adams, p. 30 Braintree, September 2, 1774. 
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church. I mean the Romish chapel. I heard a good short 
moral essay upon the duty of parents, to their children, 
founded in justice and charity, to take care of their interests, 
temporal and spiritual. This afternoon’s entertainment was 
to me most awful and affecting; the poor wretches fingering 
their beads, chanting Latin not a word of which they under- 
stood ; their pater nosters and ave Marias; their holy water ; 
their crossing themselves perpetually; their bowing to the 
name of Jesus, whenever they heard it; their bowings and 
kneelings and genuflections before the altar. The dress of 
the priest was rich with lace. His pulpit was velvet and gold. 
The altar piece was very rich; little images and a crucifix 
about ; wax candles lighted up. But how shall I describe the 
picture of our Saviour in a frame of marble over the altar, at 
full length, upon the cross in the agonies, and blood dropping 
and streaming from his wounds! The music, consisting of an 
organ, and a choir of singers, went all the afternoon except 
the sermon time. And the assembly chanted most sweetly and 
exquisitely. . . . Here is everything that can hold the eye, ear 
and imagination, everything which can charm and bewitch 
the simple and ignorant. I wonder Luther ever broke the 
spell.?88 


Far from modifying Adams’ opinions in any way casual con- 
tact with Catholic religious service, and intercourse with men who 
professed that creed, stimulated him to activity. To the inhabi- 
tants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay he disclosed his belief 
that that religion was “the worst tyranny that the genius of 
Toryism had ever invented” ;734 he rejoiced that Massachusetts’ 
abhorrence of the Romish religion was too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated by threatening or abusive language ;*3° he regarded 
the Quebec Bill as proof that New England had no more security 
for her religion than for her property.73* With deep satisfaction 
Adams communicated to James Warren that the few Catholics in 
Braintree dared not show themselves ;7°7 to Warren likewise he 


37ohn Adams to Abigail Adams. October 9, 1774. Works, II, 395. 

“Essex Gazette, February 7-14, 1775. Works, IV, p. 16. 

Essex Gazette, February 7-14, 1775. Works, IV, p. 32; Essex Gazette, 
February 28, 1775. 

**Essex Gazette, February 28, 1775. 

"John Adams to James Warren. Works, IX, 355. “We have a few 
rascally Jacobites and Roman Catholics in this town, but they dare not show 
themselves.” 
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made known the reason for his admiration of Jesuits.2** More- 
over Adams observed that the “port bill, charter bill, murder bill, 
Quebec Bill” combined to make up a system so frightful as to 
overawe any but a people who prefer liberty to life itself ;?°® and 
he took Governard Bernard and his son to task for their defence 
of the Quebec Bill.24° Finally, although he favored liberty of 
conscience, Adams did not scruple to declare that no matter how 
conscientiously a man might believe the Catholic superior to the 
Protestant religion, Protestants and Britons could not and would 
not suffer him to introduce his favorite religion.**! 

Nevertheless Adams prided himself on his broadmindedness. It 
is a strange psychological phenomenon, that in the face of this 
catalogue of objections to the Catholic religion in itself, and to the 
‘Quebec Bill because of the liberty of conscience accorded the 
thousands of Canadians, Adams could write years later, that he 
was astonished that anyone should suspect him of “narrow 
thoughts, contracted sentiments, bigoted, enthusiastic or super- 
stitious principles.”*4? Nor did his sentiments ever undergo 
thorough modification ; to the end of his days they remained prac- 
tically unchanged.?** 

If Adams with his superior education and opportunities was 
thus minded what about his less gifted, less favored brethren? 
What they thought and how they reasoned upon receipt of the 
news of the Quebec Bill is described by Adams in retrospect in a 
letter to Dr. Morse.74* He tells us that when the people had dis- 
cussed the problem of parliamentary authority over the Colonies, 


**“T admire the Jesuits. The science is so exquisite and there are such 
immense advantages in it (if it were not for the deviltry of it) most 
ardently to be wished. To see them bowing, smiling, cringing and seeming 
cordially friendly to persons whom they openly avowed their malice against 
two years ago, and whom they would gladly butcher now, is provoking yet 
diverting.” Adams to Warren. Works, IX, p. 337. 

"Essex Gazette, April 4, 1775. Works, IV, p. 92; “Id. 

“Essex Gazette, April 4, 1775; Works, IV, p. 96. 

To Thomas Jefferson, Quincy June 28, 1813. Works, X, p. 46. 

In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, July 16, 1814 he describes Catholic 
Christianity as “Platonic, Pythagoric, Hindoo and cabalistic Christianity!” 
Works, X, p. 100. As late as May 19, 1821 in a letter to Jefferson he puts 
the question “Can a free government possibly exist with the Roman 
Catholic religion?” Works, X, p. 398. 

*4T etter to Dr. J. Morse,” Quincy, 2 Dec. 1815. Works, X, 188. 
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and all but concluded that Parliament enjoyed no authority what- 
ever, they were confirmed in their opinion by the toleration clauses 
of the Quebec Bill, which established the “Roman Catholic re- 
ligion and Popish bishops” in that province by authority of a 
British Parliament. Their argument was brief but conclusive: 
“if Parliament can do this in Canada they can do the same in all 
the other Colonies.” 

Reference has been made to the controversy between Samuel 
Seabury and Alexander Hamilton, at that time a student at King’s 
College, less than twenty years of age. Criticism of the various 
addresses of the Continental Congress by a Westchester Farmer, 
among others inspired Hamilton to spring to the defence of that 
body in a pamphlet, “A Full Vindication of the Measures of Con- 
gress.”*45 To Hamilton’s youthful mind such an establishment of 
“popery and arbitrary Dominion” as had been effected in Canada 
by the Quebec Bill was an unparalleled aggression.*** To estab- 
lish the ““Romish” faith and place the King at its head, whereas 
the practice of the Protestant faith is made contingent on the good 
pleasure of the governor and his council, was, in Hamilton’s 
estimation, to make an end to confidence in the justice and 
humanity of Parliament. Bad as this was, Parliament was not 
satisfied till it had annexed to Quebec all the territory surrounding 
the colonies so as to establish “popery” there as well. Against 
this decision he protested with all the vigor of his youthful spirit, 
shocked as he was by such wanton disregard of the freedom and 
happiness of mankind. Friends to the Protestant cause the per- 
petrators of such a crime could not be. Was it less blameworthy, 
less an assumption of power to establish “popery” in Canada than 
to establish it in New York or the other Colonies! To what prece- 
dent or statute could Parliament appeal to justify such flagrant 


“The complete title of the pamphlet was: A Full Vindication of the 
Measures of Congress from the Calumnies of their enemies in answer to a 
Letter under the signature of a Westchester Farmer, whereby his sophistry 
is exposed, his cavils confuted, his artifices detected, and his wit ridiculed, 
in a General Address to the Inhabitants of America, in particular to the 
Farmers of the Province of New York. Veritas magna est et praevalebit.” 
December 15, 1774. 

“A Full Vindication, etc., pp. 6. Works of Hamilton, Edition, 1904, I, p. 
10. 
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encouragement of “popery!” The extent to which Hamilton’s 
emotions were stirred was evidenced when he exclaimed: “Does 
not your blood run cold to think that an English parliament should 
pass an Act for the establishment of arbitrary power and Popery 
in such an extensive country? . . . Your lives, your property, your 
religion are all at stake. I do my duty. I warn you of your 
danger. If you should still be so mad as to bring destruction on 
yourselves ; if you should still neglect what you owe to God and 
man, you cannot plead ignorance in your excuse. Your con- 
sciences will reproach you for your folly; and your children will 
curse you !”247 

Seabury’s prompt reply*4* was a denial of the fundamental as- 
sumption of his youthful antagonist and pupil, supplemented by 
ridicule of his arguments through the simple expedient of trans- 
lating a paragraph of his pamphlet “into plain English.”*4° This 
unauthorized setting forth of his innermost thoughts and opinions 
was highly distasteful to Hamilton. His rejoinder, in the form 
of “Remarks on the Quebec Bill,” was a more careful study, less 
dogmatic in assertion, more guarded in language. He had learned 
caution from his clash with the “Westchester Farmer,” of whose 
identity he could not be quite certain. 

On this occasion he undertook an examination of the question 
of tithes*°° with a view to proving that “arbitrary power, and its 
great engine, the popish religion,” were to all intents and purposes 
established in the Province of Quebec; and his inquiry led him 
to conclude that no reasonable or impartial man could doubt the 
virtual establishment of the Church of Rome. Now such estab- 


“"Works of Alexander Hamilton. Edition, 1904. Vol. I, pp. 39. 

*84 View of the Controversy between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
A. W. Farmer. New York, 1775. 

“Give me leave Sir to translate a paragraph in your 19th page, into 
plain English ... The Canadians are an indolent, lazy, stupid, popish pack; 
they mind nothing but saying their prayers; ... If the Canadians would 
turn good protestant republicans, join the Congress, and rebel against the 
king, in ten or fifteen years they might do something.” A View of the 
Controversy, etc., A. W. Farmer. pp. 69-70. 

7«“T should be glad to know in the first place. . . how tithes can be the 
property of any but an established church; and in the next, how they come 
to be the property of the Romish Church, in Canada, during the inter- 
mediate space between the surrender of that province to the English and the 
passing of this Act.” Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, May 17, 1775. 
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lishment, he argued, if confined to the old boundaries of the 
Province, might be passed over without objection as just and in 
accord with good politics, but to add so immense a tract of coun- 
try, and a tract that encompassed the English Colonies, was im- 
possible of justification or explanation.*®! Danger lay ahead. The 
advantages secured to the Catholic religion, coupled with the 
natural fertility of the soil, would operate as a magnet to attract 
hordes of immigrants from the Catholic states of Europe to the 
practical exclusion of Protestants. As a man of common sense, he 
interpreted this development as a menace to the English Colonies. 
That Parliament should make such ample provision for the Popish 
religion, and disregard Protestant interests, with the result that 
in time the King was likely to have none but Catholic subjects in 
that vast fertile region, men obedient to every suggestion of their 
priests, was proof sufficient of the corruption of that once vener- 
able body.*5* Hamilton professed to be fully aware of the likeli- 
hood of his opponents clouding the issue by diverting the attention 
of the public to other considerations. Hence he cautioned all lovers 
of America to beware lest they be misled by those who per- 
sistently denounce New England “bigotry and intolerance” in order 
to create the delusion that no danger threatened from the Quebec 
Bill. Far from being the harmless bill these enemies declared it, 
it was in reality pregnant with danger, threatening ruin to the 
present and to future generations.?°8 

Hamilton leaves no room for doubt as to why he opposed the 


=™<But when it is demanded, why it has also added the immense tract 
of country that surrounds all these colonies, to that province, and has 
placed the whole under the same exceptionable institutions, both civil and 
religious?—the advocates for administration must be confounded and 
silent.” Works, Edition 1904, I, p. 194. 

Remarks on the Quebec Bill, Alexander Hamilton. Works, I, p. 196. 
Seabury’s seizure by soldiers, his abduction to New Haven and imprison- 
ment there brought this verbal conflict to an abrupt termination. 

*3“While our ears are stunned with the dismal sounds of New England’s 
republicanism, bigotry and intolerance, it behooves us to be on our guard 
against the deceitful wiles of those, who would persuade us that we have 
nothing to fear from the operation of the Quebec Bill. We should consider 
it as replete with danger to ourselves, and as threatening ruin to our 
posterity. Let us not therefore suffer ourselves to be terrified at the prospect 
of an imaginary and fictitious Scylla, and by that means be led blindfold 
into a real and destructive Charybdis.” Rivington’s Gazette, May 15, 1775. 
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Quebec Bill. The promptness with which he took up cudgels to 
battle against the religion of the Canadians, the forcefulness of his 
language, and insistence on the religious character of the peril, 
bespeak the spirit which filled his heart. However much we may 
be inclined to discount his words as the outpouring of an im- 
mature school boy, it remains true that Hamilton’s influence was 
not inconsiderable; his star was rising; soon he would take his 
place among the acknowledged leaders of the country. 

No less bitter in his denunciation of the Quebec Bill for re- 
ligious reasons was Judge William Henry Drayton, of South 
Carolina. Early in November 1774, when instructing the grand 
juries on circuit in the district of Camden and Cheraw, South 
Carolina, he took occasion to indulge in invective against the 
Catholic religion. Drayton informed his hearers that reverence for 
their ancestors and a sense of duty towards their own children put 
them under obligation to hazard everything in an endeavor to pre- 
serve the heritage received from their fathers so that they might 
hand it down as a legacy to their own offspring. This heritage 
and legacy he declared to be compounded of two elements: ‘‘the 
most generous civil liberty, which ever existed; and the sacred 
Christian religion, released from the absurdities which are in- 
culcated, the shackles which are imposed, the tortures which are 
inflicted, and the fires which are lighted, blown up and fed with 
blood by the Roman Catholic doctrines; doctrines which tend 
to establish a most cruel tyranny in Church and State—a tyranny 
under which all Europe groaned for many ages.”?°4 


*™<But as much as you prefer Freedom to Slavery, by so much ought you to 
prefer a generous death to servitude, and to hazard everything to endeavor 
to maintain that rank which is so gloriously preeminent above all other 
nations. You ought to endeavor to preserve it; not only for its inestimable 
value; but for a reverence to our ancestors, from whom we received it, 
and a love of our Children to whom, we are bound by every consideration, 
to deliver down this Legacy, the most valuable that ever was or can be 
delivered to Posterity. It is compounded of the most generous civil 
Liberty, which ever existed; and the sacred Christian religion, released 
from the absurdities which are inculcated, the shackles which are imposed, 
the tortures which are inflicted, and the fires which are lighted, blown up 
and fed with blood by the Roman Catholic doctrines; doctrines which tend 
to establish a most cruel tyranny in Church and State—a tyranny under 
which all Europe groaned for many ages.” American Archives, IV, I, p. 
959. 
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In due time Drayton’s address appeared in several important 
Colonial newspapers.>5 That the Quebec Bill inspired this at- 
tack may be inferred from the fact that in April 1776 he addressed 
another grand jury and listed the establishing of the Catholic 
religion and arbitrary government in Quebec*®* as an item in his 
catalogue of oppressive acts. Again in October 1776 when 
similarly engaged, he conducted himself in the same manner.?57 
With a prominent member of the bench repeatedly using his of- 
ficial position to enkindle the fires of religious hatred?°’ who can 
be surprised that as the meeting of the General Assembly drew 
near, the Representatives grew restive because of their eagerness 
to declare in a legislative manner how they abhorred the late 
obnoxious acts of Parliament.*5® Rather one wonders whether 
Drayton did not have a hand in the attempt to create the im- 
pression that a general danger lurked in the meaningless Dealy- 
Hubart episode described above, and whether he was in no way 
connected with the committee which planned and staged the 
parody of the pope in the streets of Charleston in April 1775.7 

How completely even superior minds could become obsessed by 
fear of popery is illustrated by the case of Joseph Galloway. When 
all other arguments failed to deter his colleagues from what he 
considered their mad design of breaking away from England, he 
drew a picture of the religious consequences success in the attempt 
must entail. Nothing short of a miracle, he declared, could save 
them from disaster in a trial of strength with England, but 


Pennsylvania Journal, January 28, 1775; Massachusetts Spy, February 
16, 1775; Newport Mercury, February 6, 1775. 

This happened in Charleston, April 23, 1776. History of the Revolu- 
tion of South Carolina, David Ramsay, I, p. 107. Trenton, 1785. 

"Charge to the Grand Jury of Charleston, South Carolina, October 15, 
1776. American Archives, V, Il, p. 1048. 

**Drayton was not the only judge to take advantage of his position in this 
way. The Honorable Frederick Smyth, Chief Justice of New Jersey, when 
addressing the grand jury of the County of Essex, in November 1774, said: 
“Nor can we think that the Establishment of French laws and Popish re- 
ligion in Canada, the better to facilitate the arbitrary schemes of the 
British ministry, by making the Canadians instruments in the hands of 
power to reduce us to slavery has no other than a mental existence.” 
American Archives, IV, I, p. 968. 

Memoirs of the American Revolution as Relating to South Carolina, 
John Drayton, I, p. 136. Charleston, 2 vols. 1821. 

Drayton, op. cit., I, pp. 226-228; 300-301. 
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even a miracle could not save them from other results worse than 
defeat in battle. Granted that continued dependence on England 
implied subjection and submission to Parliament, separation from 
England must eventually impose hardship and a tyranny infinitely 
more galling. In the past, the danger and “horrors of popish 
superstition,” threatening from French sources, had thrown every- 
one into the greatest despondency, but now, alas, they are for- 
gotten in the face of other and lesser perils. If successful in her 
war with England, America must sooner or later become the prey 
of a foreign power, and with England eliminated by supposition, 
that power could be none but France. And what, he asked would 
the ascendancy of France imply but the loss, not only of laws, 
manners, customs and rights, inherited and cherished for genera- 
tions, but the loss of religion itself, and the substitution of the 
“bloody superstition of Rome.”?1 

Any study of this subject were incomplete without an attempt 
to discover the sentiments of the man, to whom above all others, 
the success of the Revolution is due. But George Washington’s 
references to the Quebec Bill are so few in number, and so guarded 
in language, as to leave us in doubt as to what he thought of the 
matter. Before the American press published the text of the Bill, 
but when rumors of its imminent publication must have been 
afloat, Washington added a postscript to a letter to Bryan Fairfax, 
questioning him as to what he thought of the Canada Bill.2®* To 
the best of our knowledge he made no further reference to the 
Quebec Bill till late in the following year. Under date of October 
13, 1775 he wrote from the camp at Cambridge to his brother 
John that the ministry have made a “pretty hand” of their Canada 
Bill, “and the diabolical scheme which was constructed upon 
it.”*68 But he gave no hint as to his reason for considering the 
bill a “diabolical scheme.”?** About a month earlier in an open 


°° 4 Candid Examination of the Mutual Claims of Great Britain and the 
Colonies, Joseph Galloway, p. 48. N. Y. Rivington, 1775. 

2 Writings of George Washington. Edited by Ford. II, p. 436. Mount 
Vernon, 24 Aug. 1774. 

Writings of George Washington, Ill, p. 180. 

The most probable explanation would seem to be Washington’s financial 
interest in Western lands. 
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letter “to the Inhabitants of Canada”?® he praised their gen- 
erosity and bravery, their vision and nobility of soul,?®* pleaded 
for union between the two peoples of America,?®? dwelt on the 
mutual happiness the not distant future held in store,?®* and in the 
face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, particularly in 
New England, he asserted that Americans paid no attention to a 
man’s religion or descent, and knew “no distinction but such as 
slavery, corruption and arbitrary dominion may create.” 27° 
Coincidently with this “Address to the Canadians,” Washington 
drew up a set of military instructions for Colonel Benedict 
Arnold?" to whom, together with Montgomery, was entrusted 
the ill-starred invasion of Canada. Success in this venture literally 
hung by a thread. On the one hand the Canadians were Catholics 
and quick to take umbrage at insult to their religion; on the other 
Arnold’s hatred of the Catholic religion was well known.?** Upon 
Washington devolved the task of keeping these explosive elements 
in perfect equilibrium—a slight disturbance must be fatal in its 
consequences to the winning of the good will if not the active 
support of the Canadians. If Arnold’s prejudices were mollified 
ever so little by Washington reminding him that “common pru- 
dence, policy, and a true Christian spirit, will lead us to look with 
compassion on their errors,’ whatever satisfaction he gleaned 
from these words of his superior officer was more than nullified 


7©This Address was printed in English and French for distribution in 
Canada by the armies under Montgomery and Arnold. 

“We rejoice that our enemies have been deceived with regard to you; 
they have persuaded themselves, they have even dared to say, that the 
Canadians were not capable of distinguishing between the blessings of 
liberty and the wretchedness of slavery ... they hope to bend you to their 
views but they have been deceived; instead of finding in you that poverty 
of soul and baseness of spirit, they see, with a chagrin equal to our joy, 
that you are enlightened, generous, virtuous; that you will not renounce your 
own rights, or serve as instruments to deprive your fellow-subjects of 
theirs....” Writings, Ill, p. 126. 

"Writings, III, pp. 126-127. 

Writings, III, p. 126-127; ?*Ibid.; *°Ibid. 

Whether it be possible to reconcile such expressions of good will with 
Washington’s appending his signature to congressional addresses which 
denounced the Canadians and reprobated their religion, is a problem which 
does not concern us. Our one purpose is to ascertain what Washington 
thought of the religious clauses of the Quebec Bill. 

*? Writings of George Washington, III, pp. 123-124. American Archives, 
RV, U0, p: 767. 
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by instructions that he be “very cautious of violating the rules of 
conscience in others, ever considering that God alone is the judge 
of the heart of man, and to him only in this case are they answer- 
able.”*78 Canadian susceptibilities were provided for, when Wash- 
ington muzzled Arnold with orders to restrain officers and men 
from showing contempt for the religion of the Canadians, to 
punish every infraction of the order, and to use his authority to 
enable the people to exercise their religion undisturbed and without 
restraint.27* However galling these directions must have been 
to Arnold, he was a soldier, and these were the orders of his 
commander-in-chief !?75 

In November of the same year, when the army, encamped at 
Cambridge, was preparing to celebrate “Pope Day,” as was to be 
done with so much enthusiasm in Boston, Newport, and Charles- 
ton, the commander-in-chief forbade the celebration. In orders 


7™“He asked what America was now, but a land of widows, orphans, and 
beggars? Even their last stake, religion, he represented to be in such 
danger, as to have no other security, than what depended upon the ex- 
ertions of the parent country for their deliverance. In proof, or illustration 
of this, he asserted a fact upon his own knowledge; viz. That he had 
lately seen their mean and profligate Congress at Mass, for the soul of a 
Roman Catholic in purgatory, and participating in the rites of a church, 
against whose anti-christian corruptions, their pious ancestors would have 
witnessed with their blood.” Annual Register, Dodsley, 1781. Ch. III, 
p. 48. 

*““You are by every means in your power to endeavour to discover the 
real sentiments of the Canadians towards our cause, and particularly as 
to this expedition. . . You are to endeavour to conciliate the affection of 
these people. . . convincing them that we come at the request of many of 
their principle people; not as robbers, or to make war against them, but 
as friends and supporters of their liberties as well as our own, and to give 
efficacy to these sentiments, you must carefully inculcate upon the officers 
and soldiers under your command that not only the good of the country, 
and their honour, but their safety, depends upon their treatment of these 
people . . . As the contempt of the religion of a Country, by ridiculing any 
of its ceremonies or affronting its Ministers or votaries, has ever been 
deeply resented, you are to be particularly careful to restrain every officer 
and soldier from such imprudence and folly, and to punish every instance 
of it. On the other hand, as far as it lies in your power, you are to 
protect and support the free exercise of the religion of the Country, and the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the rights of conscience in religious matters, with 
your utmost influence and authority.” American Archives, IV, Ill. 765-767. 

7®These instructions of Washington may perhaps explain why General 
Montgomery, at the time of the capitulation of Montreal, agreed: “That the 
inhabitants, French and English, shall be maintained in the free exercise of 
their religion.” New York Journal. December 7, 1775. 
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to the army he characterized this celebration as ridiculous and 
foolish; he expressed his surprise that officers and men should 
fail to realize the impropriety of such an act at this juncture; he 
observed that Americans should consider the Canadians as brethren 
engaged in the same noble cause of defending the liberties of 
America, and such being the case, it was inexcusable to insult them 
in any way, monstrous to insult their religion.?7° 

A galaxy of the great men in Colonial America has passed in 
review, Deane, Lee, Galloway, Hamilton, Adams, among others, 
have been given opportunity to voice their conviction that “popery” 
was evil, and that the toleration clauses of the Quebec Bill con- 
stituted a genuine threat to the continuance of religious liberty in 
America. They leave no doubt that they apprehended dire con- 
sequences to the Protestant religion in America through the opera- 
tion of this Bill. Individually each of them was an outstanding 
man in his community; collectively they form a group whose 
opinions on any point merit consideration. Their power and in- 
fluence can scarcely be overestimated. Out of their mouths issued 
statements to prove that they stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
New England clergy in their determination to combat “popery” 
and check its inroads into English America. And this they would 
do, because of, and in spite of, the Quebec Bill, be the conse- 
quences what they may. Formidable as was this alliance of 
leaders in political and religious life working in sympathy and 
unison, there were still other agencies, scarcely less powerful, but 
equally active and equally determined to prevent the extension of 
the hated creed to the territory added to the Province of Quebec; 
and they would also combat the free exercise of that religion in 
Quebec itself. 


*°Writings of George Washington, Ford. III, note, pp. 200-201; Writings 
of George Washington, Sparks. III, pp. 144-145. 








CHAPTER VI 
LocaL ASSEMBLIES 


No less a statesman than John Adams testified to the trust- 
worthiness of towns and assemblies as exponents of the senti- 
ments of the people on any subject. Of all parts of the American 
Colonies this held true.1 In the Southern Colonies the county 
system of local administration was the natural outgrowth of resi- 
dence on plantations ; in New England the clustering of the people 
into small communities developed the town system. In other 
words, varying conditions of climate and soil gave rise to different 
systems of agriculture, and these in turn gave birth to varied types 
of local government. As the relations between representatives 
and constituents were of an extremely personal character, and 
the ordinances and rulings of council and assembly touched on 
the daily life of the people in so many respects, it was inevitable 
that both towns and assembly should measure up to the standard 
set by John Adams. If town meeting and county assembly may 
be regarded as barometers of public opinion we must turn to their 
addresses and resolutions for another key to the thoughts and 
feelings of men when the Quebec Bill became the burning question 
of the day. 

Town meetings did not confine their interest to political issues 
and problems; they had regard to every phase of the lives of the 
people. Since the history of New England was marked by a 
succession of religious controversies, and orthodoxy was always a 
matter of the greatest moment, one should expect the discussion 
of religious problems whenever the chosen representatives of the 
people met in assembly. In accord with this expectation we find 
that in November 1772 the Freeholders and Inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston discussed the why and wherefore of religious 
toleration, and the reasons why Papists should be denied partici- 
pation in the toleration accorded all others.2, A month or so 


*John Adams to the President of Congress. Works, VII, p. 182. This 
letter was written from Paris, June 2, 1780. 

*“As neither reason requires, nor Religion permits the contrary, every 
Man living in or out of a State of civil Society, has a Right peaceably and 
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later, the townsmen of Pembroke saw fit to draw up a resolution 
in support of the civil and religious rights inherited from their 
forefathers. Only in a somewhat general way did these two 
sets of resolutions concern themselves with religion. Gloucester 
however, injected the new issue by putting itself squarely on 
record as opposed to the appointment of Catholic Councils 
in the Colonies, and the “support of a Popish clergy by stipends 
from extorted American revenue.”* To Marlborough belongs the 
distinction of first animadverting to the presence of a “Romish 
priest” in Nova Scotia and the appointment of “papists” to places 
of trust in the British Empire, practices it censured as unconsti- 
tutional® and fraught with great danger. 

In the main the town meetings and county assemblies of 1772, 
1773 and the first eight months of 1774 busied themselves with 
the many burning political problems of the day. An examination 


quietly to worship God, according to the Dictates of his Conscience.” p. 3. 
“In regard to Religion, mutual Toleration in the different Professions 

thereof, is what all good and candid minds in all ages have ever practiced 
. and inculcated.” p. 3. 

“The Roman Catholics or Papists are excluded, by reason of such doc- 
trines as these: That Princes excommunicated may be deposed, and those 
they call hereticks may be destroyed without mercy; besides their recog- 
nizing the Pope in so absolute a manner, in subversion of Government. . . 
leading directly to the worst anarchy and confusion, civil discord, war and 
bloodshed.” p. 4. Votes and Proceedings of the Freeholders and Inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston. 1772 Edes and Gills. 

®Massachusetts Spy, January 7, 1773. 

‘Essex Gazette, January 12-19, 1773. 

5Essex Gazette, February 19-26, 1773. 

*Ipswich, on December 17, 1772 protested Parliament's claims to legislative 
power over the colonies and the consequent appointment of a commission. 

Dorchester, on January 4, 1773 dwelt on the control of internal commerce 
and manufactures, protested the extension of the powers of the admiralty 
courts and the wresting of the chief fortress of the province from their 
hands. 

Portsmouth, December 16, 1773, opposed the Tea Tax. 

Marblehead, December 17, 1773, declared the measures adopted in favor 
of the East India Company to be a virtual tax on America, praised the 
proceedings at Boston in opposing the landing of tea as “rational, generous 
and just”, decreed that tea should not be landed, and stigmatized the tea 
consignees at Boston as “void of decency, honor, virtue.” 

Salem, on January 20, 1774, protested the Tea Tax, the Boston Port Act, 
the act for the government of Massachusetts Bay and the Justice Act. 

Concord, on January 24, 1774, asserted that the colonies were illegally 
and unconstitutionally taxed, and voiced its resentment at Parliament em- 
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of the colonial newspapers of this period however, reveals a grow- 
ing interest in the affairs of Canada and the form of government 
to be set up in this recently acquired territory. This was natural 
enough in view of the proximity of Canada, and because the con- 
quest of New France had been effected with the aid of American 
men and money. The fact that Protestants numbered less than 
four hundred in a population of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
thousand? filled Protestants in America with no little apprehension 
for their brethren. It was known that since 1770 Parliament had 
been at work formulating a bill for the government of the country. 
So long as the clouds of uncertainty hung over Canada, specula- 
tion was rife as to how Parliament would solve the problem of 
governing two distinct nationalities who professed different reli- 
gions. Difficult of solution as was this problem it was complicated 
still more by the terms under which the French had laid down 
arms. By degrees, as rumor or positive information filtered 
through and revealed the general outlines of the Bill, and when 
it transpired that the Canadians were to be conceded liberty to 
worship God as they had ever done, public interest centered on the 
toleration clauses of the forthcoming Bill. Even so, while the 
press teemed with rumors and conjectures, while the people dis- 
cussed the constitutionality of the Bill and its likely effect on the 
religious situation in the Colonies, the town meetings and county 


powering the East India Company to export tea to America subject to duty 
for the sole purpose of revenue. 

An exception to this was the action of Braintree, which on March 2, 1773, 
declared taxation without consent to be unconstitutional, then, after a 
reference to their fathers who had quit their native country and friends, 
continued: “We their descendants are determined by the grace of God 
that our consciences shall not accuse us with having acted unworthy such 
pious and venerable Heroes and that we will by all Lawful ways and 
means preserve at all events all our civil and religious rights and privileges. 

4th. That by the divine constitution of things, there is such a connection 
between civil and religious Liberty that in whatever nation or government 
the one is crushed the other seldom if ever survives long after, of this 
History furnishes abundant evidence.” Records of the Town of Braintree, 
1640-1793. edit. Samuel Bates, 1886, p. 439. 

In like manner county assemblies, especially those of June, 1774, took 
up the question of the Boston Port Act. 

™The Protestants in Canada are under four hundred; about three hun- 
dred and sixty; but the French inhabitants, who are all Catholic, amount 
to one hundred and fifty thousand.” General Carleton’s report. American 
Archives, IV, I, 189. 
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assemblies seem to have remained silent on the point at issue. 
Exceptions there were of course,’ but generally speaking this 
reticence continued so long as the text of the bill was unpublished. 

So tense had the political situation grown after the Boston 
Port Act and kindred acts that throughout June and July 1774 
meetings of towns and counties were of frequent occurrence,® and 
the press was filled with their resolutions of protest and denuncia- 
tion. By contrast meetings were less numerous in August. With 
the publication of the text of the Quebec Bill in the New York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury on August 29,!° the campaign of 
protest took on new life and assumed new phases; here was at 
hand a grievance as highly charged as any could possibly be. 
Within ten days the papers in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania provided their readers with the text 
of the Bill, concerning which curiosity had long been expectant. 
How the public reacted to the news which exceeded or confirmed 
their expectations and misgivings has been recounted in the chap- 
ter on the colonial press. With the people all agog over what had 
happened or what they fancied must certainly come to pass, no 
time could elapse before town and county resolutions would voice 
both general and specific opposition to the bill. Henceforth the 


8“A despotism is established, in an English province containing 150,000 
French souls, as a precedent and terror to the rest of the Continent.’ <A 
Letter from the Freemen of South Carolina to the Deputies of North 
America in the High Court of Congress at Philadelphia, p. 44. Charleston, 
August 10, 1774. Charleston, 1774. 

“It is humbly conceived by this Town that while the Province shall not 
consent to any Alterations of its Charters, Judges, Justices . . . not chosen 
according to it, will have no more Right of Authority over the Province 
that a Nuncio, or Ambassador from the Pope of Rome.’”’ To John Gallison, 
Representative of Marblehead. Essex Gazette, June 14, 1774. 

*For example, June 2, Kent County; June 4, Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland; June 6, Prince William County, Virginia, and Norwich, Con- 
necticut; June 8, Frederick County, Virginia; June 11, Hartford County, 
Maryland, and Essex County, New Jersey; June 14, Charles County, Mary- 
land; June 17, Newcastle on Delaware; June 18, City and County of 
Philadelphia and Chester County, Pennsylvania; June 21, Huntingdon, 
Suffolk County, New York; June 22, Westmoreland County, Virginia; June 
27, Morris County, New Jersey. 

An abstract of the Quebec Bill was printed in the Supplement of the 
New York Journal, August 8, 1774, but the New York Gazette and Weekly 
Mercury appears to have been the first to publish the official text of the 
Bill. 
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“Frenchified Quebec Act” takes its place as a_ colonial 
grievance." 12 

Preeminence in the new series of resolutions which associate 
religion with politics belongs to the Suffolk County Resolves of 
September 6, 1774.1% This distinction was merited by their prior- 
ity no less than by the wholehearted approval given them by the 
Continental Congress, an act which drew down on Congress the 
censure and ridicule of conservative minds. So exactly did the 
Resolves of Suffolk County give expression to the sentiments of 
the people that they served as a model for other assemblies ; Bristol 
County, for example, absolved itself of the duty of formulating its 
own resolutions by subscribing without reserve to those of 
Suffolk." 

The keynote of the Resolves is sounded in a declaration, the 
full import of which may not have been intended. In justice 
George III is said to be entitled to the allegiance of Great Britain 
because he is rightful successor to the throne; but he is held to 
be entitled to the allegiance of the English colonies in America 
agreeable to compact. If the King’s sovereignty is acknowledged 
a covenant with his subjects is set down as the “tenure and claim 


nu“... by this act the boundaries of the province were extended... 


and the Catholic clergy placed upon a footing in direct hostility to the genius 
and spirit of the American Colonies. This could not fail to alarm them for 
the safety of the Protestant religion . . . Hence in all subsequent meetings 
of the people, as well as in the proceedings of Congress, this subject was 
mentioned as one of the grievances.” History of the American Revolution, 
Paul Allen, I, p. 206. 

“The assertion that “the other intolerable Acts seem to be forgotten after 
June 17, 1774 when the Quebec Bill became a law” (The Life ef John 
Carroll, Guilday, p. 92) appears to be an overstatement. Official resolu- 
tions do not mention the Quebec Bill as a grievance till September 6, 1774 
when the Suffolk Resolutions were drawn up. Here it is listed after the 
intolerable acts. With striking regularity these intolerable acts continue 
to be mentioned; on the other hand the Hampshire County Resolutions of 
September 23, and the York County Resolutions of November 16 are silent 
as to the Quebec Bill. As a rule the Quebec Bill is mentioned as one of a 
whole series of grievances, and listed directly after the other intolerable 
acts. 

Essex Gazette, September 20, 1774; Connecticut Courant September 26, 
1774; Newport Mercury, October 3, 1774. 

““Whereas our brethren of the county of Suffolk, have, by their spirited 
and noble resolutions, fully made known our sentiments, we therefore think 
it unnecessary for us to be more particular, as we most cheerfully adopt 
their measures and resolutions.” Essex Gazette, October 11, 1774. 
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on which are founded our allegiance and submission.” This is 
Lockian doctrine in its baldest form. Article II of the Resolves 
stresses the duty incumbent on all to uphold their inherited civil 
and religious rights and liberties and bequeath them in their en- 
tirety to future generations.1® One by one the intolerable acts are 
enumerated and shown to be colonial grievances.17 With these 
points disposed of, article X takes up the Quebec Bill, asserts 
without qualification that it establishes the Catholic religion 
in Canada, and proclaims it “dangerous in an extreme degree 
to the Protestant religion, and to the civil rights and liberties of 
all Americans’, so that “as men and Protestant Christians we are 
indispensably obliged to take all proper measures for our sec- 
urity”.1® It is noteworthy that while other wrongs, for instance 
the Boston Port Act are declared to be inimical to colonial civil 
rights, the Quebec Bill is regarded as imperilling religious as well 
as civil liberty. And since an urgent appeal is made to the people 
“as men and Protestant Christians’”’ may we not infer that even 
if the Catholic religion and French laws are both mentioned in 
article X, it was the religion rather than the laws that was looked 
upon as the true source of danger to civil and religious rights 
and liberties? 

The Suffolk Resolves were not to stand alone for any length 
of time; Suffolk County merely anticipated other communities. 
Two humble towns, far distant from one another, led the way in 
supporting Suffolk in her protest: the one situated in Southern 


“Essex Gazette, September 20, 1774. 

«2. That it is the indispensable duty which we owe to God, our 
country, ourselves and posterity, by all lawful ways and means in our 
power, to maintain, defend and preserve those civil and religious rights 
and liberties for which many of our fathers fought ... bled ... and 
died. . 3s” 

“Article III treats of the blocking of the port of Boston; article V of 
justices holding places by other tenure than that which the charter and 
laws of the province direct; Article VIII, of the act for the government of 
Massachusetts Bay; article IX of the fortifications erected on Boston Neck. 

1#«X That the late Act of Parliament for establishing the Roman Catho- 
lick religion and the French laws in that extensive country now called 
Canada, is dangerous in an extreme degree to the Protestant religion, and 
to the civil rights and liberties of all Americans; and therefore as men 
and Protestant Christians, we are indispensably obliged to take all proper 
measures for our security.” 
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Massachusetts, near Buzzard’s Bay, far removed from danger of 
invasion, the other hidden away in the Berkshires, close to the 
frontier, and exposed to possible raids by French or Indians. 
Four days after Suffolk County acted, Rochester declared its 
abhorrence and detestation of the Quebec Bill, urged thereto by 
fear lest the system inaugurated in Canada be extended through- 
out the continent ;!® Goshen entertained no doubt that the Bill 
was unconstitutional, dangerous in its consequences, and a menace 
to the civil and religious liberty of America.2° Throughout 
September, October and November protests multiplied; one by 
one assemblies became articulate. Cumberland County, lying on 
the Maine frontier, prescribed that every town and every indi- 
vidual be furnished with arms to repel any invasion attempted by 
French and Indians;?! and Falmouth, in Cumberland County, 
added a precautionary measure, ordering the choice of a “patriotic 
military officer” to undertake the drilling of companies of privates 
and make them perfect in military tactics.2* York County was 
of the same mind as her neighbor.”8 


1... amd do declare our abhorrence and detestation...of the act 
commonly called the Canada or Quebec Bill, establishing popery and French 
government in one of the American colonies, which in a short time may 
spread over the whole continent to the destruction of the civil and religious 
rights of all America.” September 13, 1774. Freeholders of the Town of 
Rochester, Boston Gazette, October 3, 1774. 

™“9 That the last act of Parliament establishing Popery in the colony 
of Quebec is directly opposite to the British constitution, dangerous in its 
consequences, and threatens not only the civil but the religious liberties of 
America.” September 20, 1774. Connecticut Courant, October 17, 1774. 

“9 As a very extreme and alarming Act of establishing the Roman 
Catholick religion and the French laws, in Canada, may introduce French 
and Indians into our frontier towns, we recommend that every town and 
individual in the county should be provided with a proper stock of military 
stores, according to our Province law...” Cumberland County Resolves. 
September 21, 1774. Essex Gazette, September 27, October 4, 1774; Ameri- 
can Archives, IV, I, 801. 

«9° As the very extraordinary and alarming act for establishing the 
Roman Catholick religion, and French laws, in Canada, may introduce 
French and Indians into our frontier towns, we recommend every town and 
individual in the county, should be provided with a proper stock of military 
stores, according to our province law, and that some patriotic military 
officer be chosen in each town to exercise their several companies, and make 
them perfect in the military art.’ Falmouth, County of Cumberland. Sep- 
tember 22, 1774. Massachusetts Spy, September 29, 1774. 

“York and Cumberland Counties are now in Maine; at that time they 
formed part of Massachusetts colony. 
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In article V of its resolves, enacted September 26 and 27, 
Plymouth County denounced the assumption by Parliament of 
the power to legislate for the Colonies and tax them without their 
consent, and cited the “intolerable acts” and the Quebec Bill as 
proof of the determination of Parliament to wrest from the 
Colonies their civil and religious rights.*4 

From Massachusetts as a center the movement radiated in all 
directions. In October the town of Stamford in Connecticut con- 
demned the Quebec Bill as an “open declaration that our religious 
privileges” are soon to be abolished.” and her neighbor, Green- 
wich, joined in the protest.2° In New Hampshire, the people of 
Frances Town resolved to defend their civil and religious liberties 
at all cost, so as to disillusion any person who might harbor the 
idea that they wished to forswear them.?7 But if the movement 
spread from Massachusetts, it did not die down there. In Novem- 
ber, Barnstable County took to task an arbitrary administration 
which had betrayed its intentions by a series of acts, “too well 
known to need a repetition of their Titles”, and condemned these 
acts as a “most unparalleled instance of Injustice, Cruelty and 
Oppression”. Never would Barnstable submit to such unconsti- 
tutional measures! Marblehead joined the chorus by registering 
its contempt for the enemies of liberty who exerted themselves 
to establish “despotism and popery” in America.?8 In January, 
Fincastle County, Virginia, came out more definitely on the reli- 
gious issue. A memorial to Peyton Randolph and the Virginia 
Delegates to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, declared 
that the people were prepared to risk life itself in support of the 
Protestant religion, because they were determined to glory in 


“Plymouth County Resolves. September 26, 27, 1774. Boston Evening 
Post, October 10, 1774. 

*“The inhabitants of this town... viewing the Quebec Bill, whereby 
the Roman Catholic religion is established over a great part of his Majesty’s 
extensive Continent of America, as an open declaration that our religious 
privileges, which our fathers fled their native country to enjoy, are soon to 
be abolished. . .” Town of Stamford, Connecticut. October 7, 1774. New 
York Journal and General Advertiser, Supplement, October 20, 1774. 

Connecticut Journal, November 4, 1774. 

*Frances Town, County of Hillsborough, New Hampshire. American 
Archives, IV, I, 888. 

*Essex Gazette, January 17, 1775. 
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loyal subjection to a Protestant Prince, “so long as we can enjoy 
the free exercise of our Religion as Protestants, and our Liberties 
and Properties as British subjects’’.?® 

Intolerance had raised her voice; she spoke loudly, so loudly 
as to evoke protests from unexpected quarters. Several towns of 
Hartford County, Connecticut, united to protest that the laws of 
their Colony established the right of Christians of all denomina- 
tions to the full enjoyment of their own religious worship and 
principles, even to the extent of opening to all the road to honors 
and preferment. So convinced were they that they pictured actual 
conditions that they did not hesitate to deny that anyone is sub- 
jected to “even the lowest kind of persecution on account of his 
religion”. To the truth of this assertion they called upon all can- 
did men of every denomination to bear witness.°° That history 
recorded otherwise they would not deny, but they disclaimed 
responsibility for the intolerance of their ancestors of a hundred 
years ago.3! In like manner a certain county** in Virginia in- 
structed its delegates to the convention in Richmond not to 
interfere with the Quebec Bill for the reason that “a law respect- 
ing that conquered Country is without our policy, and beyond our 
ideas”’.*% 

So completely were people with enlarged and tolerant views 
in the minority that their influence was offset by the flow of 
protests of a politico-religious character which continued un- 
checked and undiminished. Despite the action of the towns of 
Connecticut, Cumberland in Rhode Island read into the Quebec 
Bill the assumption on the part of the people of England of the 
right to subject the Colonies to their will in every matter, civil 
and religious ;** Hempstead®* and Brookhaven,®* on Long Island, 


*To Peyton Randolph and the Delegates from this Colony to the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia. American Archives, IV, I, 1166. 

“Connecticut Courant, January 30, 1775. This meeting was held January 
25, 1775, 

™"Connecticut Courant, January 30, 1775. 

“It seems impossible to ascertain which of the counties of Virginia drew 
up these Instructions. 

“Instructions for Delegates to the Convention at Richmond from a cer- 
tain County in Virginia. American Archives, IV, II, 165. 

“Providence Gazette, February 25, 1775. 

*Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, April 6, 1775. 

"American Archives, IV, Il, 934. 
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voiced the same sentiments, while the General Committee for the 
City and County of New York jumbled together religion, poli- 
tics and trade, classifying “popery”, arbitrary government and 
exclusive privileges in the Indian trade, as so many steps in 
undermining liberty and prosperity.°* 

If we dismiss the subject of town meetings and county assem- 
blies and turn our attention to Provincial Congresses we find that 
the same ideas and the same sentiments permeate their utterances. 
After all, the delegates to these larger assemblies were from the 
same communities, and they shared the same traditions, the same 
religious beliefs and prejudices, as their brethren in the smaller 
legislative bodies. And these traditions and beliefs were essen- 
tially Protestant, anti-French and anti-Catholic. In so far as 
their official acts bespeak their convictions they deserve due re- 
spect and consideration, but in some cases there is abundant 
ground for thinking that politics and business interests made use 
of religion to further purely material ambitions.*® 

The Massachusetts Provincial Congress, in session at Cam- 
bridge, proclaimed December 15 a day of Thanksgiving; it ex- 
pressed the hope that harmony and union be shortly restored 
between Great Britain and the Colonies so that the people might 
rejoice again in the possession of the privileges transmitted to 
them, which they in turn aspired to “hand down to their descend- 
ants under the Protestant succession”’.®® Less than a week before 
the Thanksgiving services were held the same Congress advised 
the “Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Town and Districts of 
Massachusetts Bay” that intelligence from Great Britain, taken 
in conjunction with the reinforcing of the land and naval forces 
in Boston, could only signify that the government was not loathe 
to resort to force in carrying into execution a system of colonial 


“Pennsylvania Packet, May 22, 1775; New York Journal, May 18, 1775; 
Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, May 18, 1775. 

“The Indian trade and the western lands were coveted by the colonies; 
many men, among them Washington and Franklin, were interested in land 
companies for effecting settlements in the territory west of the Alleghenies. 
The Memorial to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ratified by the New 
York Assembly on March 25, 1775, is an instance of this association of 
religion and trade. 

“Broadside in the American Antiquarian Society Library. 
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administration “so unfriendly to the Protestant Religion”.*° With 
the exception of the Quebec Bill, religious issues were left un- 
touched by the recent acts of Parliament which had to do with 
colonial administration. Clearly then it was this Bill which the 
Massachusetts Congress had in mind; clearly too, they suspected 
that the military forces concentrated in Boston were to be em- 
ployed in forcing on the people of Massachusetts Bay the religious 
system legalized in Canada. That they should object to conver- 
sion by force was quite proper; at the same time though, their 
pronouncement indicates that their objection to the Quebec Bill 
was religious rather than political. 

Without delay other Colonies rallied to the support of Massa- 
chusetts. With the beginning of the new year the Georgia House 
of Assembly protested against the establishment “of the Roman 
Catholic religion in the Province of Quebec’, to the great danger 
of those who had contributed their blood and their treasure in 
the conquest of the said country from France ;*1 and the Deputies 
of the Province of New Hampshire indulged in some vaporing 
about “lowering clouds, charged with ministerial vengeance, fast 
spreading over this extensive continent ready to burst on the heads 
of its inhabitants and to involve the whole British empire in one 
common ruin’”.42 New Jersey first multiplied the few Englishmen 
in Quebec into “great numbers of British freemen”, and then 
objected vigorously to the establishment of the Catholic religion 
in the region lying to the west and north of the “free Protestant 


“Boston Gazette, December 12, 1774; New York Gazette and Weekly 
Mercury, December 26, 1774. 

“American Archives, IV, Il, 1158. 

““When we reflect that for near ten months past you have been deprived 
of any share in your government, and of those advantages which flow to 
society from legislative assemblies! when we view the lowering clouds, 
charged with ministerial vengeance, fast spreading over this extensive 
continent, ready to burst on the heads of its inhabitants and to involve the 
whole British empire in one common ruin! at this alarming juncture, duty 
to Almighty God, to our country, ourselves, our posterity, loudly demands 
our most strenuous exertions to avoid impending danger.” Letter to the 
Continental Congress, June 12, 1775. American Archives, IV, II, 1403. 

Five months previous these deputies spoke of the banners of tyranny 
waving in their borders, and threatening this once happy region with in- 
famous and detestable slavery. Pennsylvania Gazette, Supplement, Febru- 
ary 22, 1775. 
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English settlements”.*® Early in March, New York drew up a 
series of resolutions, number twelve of which declared the Quebec 
Bill to be a grievance.** Later in the month, when a Petition to 
the King was being prepared, an unsuccessful motion was made 
by Mr. De Witt to proclaim the encouragement, if not the estab- 
lishment, of “popery” a “most alarming grievance’, productive of 
grief and danger to his majesty’s “ancient, free and Protestant 
Colonies on this Continent’”.*® So again, only a negative vote 
prevented Mr. Clinton from striking out a simple reference to the 
Roman Catholic religion and substituting the phrase ‘“‘a sanguinary 
religion, equally repugnant to the genuine simplicity of Christian- 
ity, and the maxims of sound philosophy”.*® 

March 25, 1775 was a busy and memorable day in the New 
York Assembly. As if to dispel all doubt as to their sentiments, 
and to leave no stone unturned in their efforts to make public 
their grievances, they issued no less than three addresses, directed 
in turn to the King, to the Lords Temporal and Spiritual, to the 
knights, citizens and burgesses of Great Britain.47 In its final 
draught the fourteenth resolution of the address to King George 
asserted that the indulgence granted to Catholics had caused great 
uneasiness in the minds of many of his majesty’s American sub- 
jects ;48 in the nineteenth paragraph of the ‘Memorial to the 
Lords Temporal and Spiritual’ they anticipated the language of 
the Committee of Association for the City and County of New 
York, by listing among the principal grievances of their consti- 
tuents the considerable extension of the bounds of the Province 
of Quebec, the establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in 
that Province, and the practical exclusion of New Yorkers from 
the extensive and important Indian trade.*® Finally in paragraph 
eleven of the third address they referred to the jealousies ex- 
cited in the Colonies by the extension of the limits of the Province 


“Letters and Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society; “New York 
Journal, March 16, 1774; Massachusetts Spy, March 30, 1775. “American 
Archives, IV, 1, 1310. The vote was: Negative 15, Affirmative 8. “4 meri- 
can Archives, IV, I, 1313. “The first two addresses were ratified in the 
morning, the third in the afternoon. 

“American Archives, IV, 1, 1315; Pennsylvania Packet, April 24, 1775. 

“American Archives, IV, I, 1317. 
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of Quebec and the ample support vouchsafed the Roman Catholic 
religion.©° This series of addresses, if it accomplished nothing else, 
demonstrated that, while his majesty’s faithful subjects, the 
representatives of the Colony of New York, were not prepared 
to go the lengths suggested by Clinton, they were not averse to 
declaring officially their opposition to the Quebec Bill on religious 
grounds."! 

By the second quarter of 1775 the movement of protest became 
rather more general in its outlook; every loose thread was caught 
up and woven into the fabric. The Massachusetts Provincial 
Congress, not content with safeguarding white men from the 
encroachments of “popery”, grew fearful lest the simple minded 
aborigines be inveigled into adopting the worship of images.®? And 
the New York Congress, turning a blind eye to the work of March 
25, assured the inhabitants of Quebec that not only were they 
regarded as friends but cherished with the affection of brothers. 
In the face of the three addresses to give the lie to these words, 
they did not stop with this downright misstatement of fact; they 
had the hardihood to proclaim that the object of all their cares and 
all their labors was to secure to everyone of their brothers in 
Canada “the right of adoring his God in the manner which he 
humbly thinks most agreeable to the Divine nature’.5* At this 
point the press lent its support to assemblies and congresses by 
printing the “Petition and Remonstrance of the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Livery of the City of London to the King”’,®* and a “Letter 
to the late Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of the Common Council 


“American Archives, IV, 1, 1320; Pennsylvania Packet, May 1, 1775. 

"This same New York Provincial Congress in entertaining George 
Washington in June 1776 numbered among its toasts, “Civil and Religious 
Liberty to all Mankind.” 

sa . . they have made a law to establish the religion of the pope in 
Canada, which lies so near you. We fear some of your children may be 
induced, instead of worshipping the only true God, to pay his due to 
images made with their own hands.” p. 119. Massachusetts Provincial 
Congresses, p. 119. Concord, April 4, 1775. Letter to Rev. Mr. Kirkland 
and Address to the Mohawks. 

"4merican Archives, 1V, Il, 893. 

“Pennsylvania Packet, June 1775... “these grievances have driven your 
Majesty’s subjects to despair and obliged them to have recourse to that 
resistance which is justified by the great principles of the Constitution.” 
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of the City of London”. Each of these addresses was so out- 
spoken in its hostility to the religion of these newly discovered 
“brethren” in Quebec as to contradict flatly the declaration of the 
New York assembly. 

No less devious was the course pursued by the Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress. In a letter to the Continental Congress, in 
one and the same breath, it justified the seizure of the pass of 
Ticonderoga on the score that the “religious polity of Quebec” 
had “discovered an intention to make use of the Canadians as 
engines to reduce this continent to slavery’, and then asserted 
that “there never has been any intention to give the least dis- 
turbance to our brethren in Canada to whom we sincerely wish 
the full and free enjoyment of their civil and religious rights”.°® 
Could it have been the consciousness of inconsistency or the 
recollection that recently they had spoken so differently, that 
prompted them to request the Continental Congress to take steps 
to prevent any false impressions concerning their designs 7°? 

If Massachusetts, New York and other Northern Colonies were 
first to declare themselves in regard to the Quebec Bill their views 
were echoed by the Southern Colonies during the Summer months. 
In reply to the request that they vote an appropriation the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses protested to John, Earl of Dunmore, 
that even if they granted the money the Commons would merely 
forbear laying taxes on them, still leaving unrepealed several acts 
in restraint of trade and for altering the form of government and 
religion in Quebec.5® In much the same way the Georgia Con- 
gress resolved to bind its members and their constitutents “under 


®To Frederic Bull late Lord Mayor and to Aldermen of the Common 
Council of the City of London: “The want of a legal provision for the 
free exercise of the Protestant Religion, and the establishment of Popery in 
its stead, is exceedingly painful to us, and fills us with melancholy appre- 
hension, and jealous fears of evils flowing from that corrupted fountain.” 
A. B. C. ete. New York Journal, June 8, 1775. 

American Archives, IV, Il, 1403. 

“Proposed Letter to the Continental Congress. This letter was ratified 
June 15. American Archives, IV, Il, 1403. Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gresses. p. 321. 

“Virginia Gazette (Hunter) Supplement, June 17, 1775; Pennsylvania 
Gazette, June 28, 1775; North Carolina Gazette, June 30, 1775; New York 
Journal, Supplement, July 6, 1775. 
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the ties of virtue, honor and love of country” to adhere to the 
Association until the repeal of the several acts of Parliament, 
among which it listed the Quebec Bill.®® If any doubt lingered as 
to why they objected to the Quebec Bill it vanished a week later 
when in an “Address to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty” they 
proclaimed “popery” a religion “equally injurious to the rights 
of sovereigns and mankind”, and insisted that the indulgence, 
little short of a full establishment, of that religion in Quebec, had 
been perpetrated with a professed and avowed design of over- 
awing the King’s “ancient, Protestant and loyal subjects”. How 
criminal this was became apparent when one called to mind that 
not a few of these subjects had shared the dangers and hardships 
of the recent conquest !® Virginia returned shortly to the prob- 
lem, when she recorded her conviction that the design back of 
the Canada Bill was to draw down on the colonists a merciless 
and savage enemy; and to prove that Americans were not far 
wrong in preparing to resist, even by arms, if necessary, she 
cited the activity of the Catholics in Ireland.*! Finally, South 
Carolina foresaw danger developing from a difference in religious 
principles in the English colonies and in Quebec.® ® 

It is only fair to state that there were honorable exceptions to 
the general rule that Provincial Congresses indulged in attacks 
on the Quebec Bill because of its religious provisions.** In all 


"4merican Archives, IV, Il, 1546. 

“Virginia Gazette (Hunter), October 28, 1775; American Archives. IV, 
II, 1556. “Humble Address and Petition of his loyal subjects, Delegates 
of the Inhabitants of Georgia, now met in Provincial Congress.” 

“Maryland Gazette, December 27, 1775; New England Chronicle and 
Essex Gazette, January 11-18, 1776. 

“A Constitution or Form of Government agreed to and resolved upon 
by the Representatives of South Carolina, pp. 108-109. Printed, Charles 
Town. New York Mercury, May 27, 1776. 

“The restrictions in regard to suffrage and office holding imposed on 
Catholics when the various colonies came to draw up their state constitu- 
tions after the Declaration of Independence is a subject beyond the scope of 
this study. In view of the declarations and addresses of the legislative 
bodies while they still enjoyed the status of provincial congresses, this 
narrowness of outlook should occasion no surprise. The Declaration of 
Independence would not work an essential change in the hearts or the 
minds of men—they continued as before to be urged by the same motives, 
to be victims of the same passions, prejudices, convictions. 

“The Province of Maryland is one such exception. On June 22, 1774, 
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probability there were individuals in these assemblies who felt 
as strongly on the subject as their more unrestrained brethren. 
It is not for us to insinuate what motive prompted their reticence, 
or from what source sprang the self-mastery which enabled them 
to be silent on the issue. Nevertheless, the resolutions presented 
in these pages may be put forward as warrant for the correctness 
of the observation of John Adams that the American public made 
itself vocal through its assemblies. And on this assumption may 
we not conclude that in the war of protest waged by press and 
pulpit and platform against the Quebec Bill because of the reli- 
gious issues involved, the assemblies, in their turn, tendered a 
warm support! The cordial codperation of Masachusetts and 
New York in the North was matched if not surpassed by South 
Carolina, Georgia and Virginia in the South. There remains but 
one more legislative assembly for consideration, and that the 
highest in the land, the Continental Congress. 


the Convention at Annapolis protested against the Boston Port Bill, the 
Bill for the governing of Massachusetts Bay and the Justice Act as a 
cruel and oppressive invasion of the natural rights of the people of 
Massachusetts Bay as men, and of their constitutional rights as Englishmen. 
Neither in the meeting on December 8, 1774, nor in that of April 24, 1775 
is there reference to the Quebec Bill. In the list of grievances drawn up 
on the morning of July 6, 1776 there is reference to the extension of the 
limits of Quebec and the establishment there of an arbitrary government, 
but not one word of protest over the freedom of religious practice granted 
to the people of the territory. Proceedings of the Conventions of the 
Province of Maryland held at Annapolis 1774, 1775, 1776, Baltimore, 1836. 








CHAPTER VII 
THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


In a sense the representative system of colonial America may 
be likened to a truncated pyramid; the apex was added to the 
pyramind when the Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia 
early in September 1774. As the relations between England and 
America grew more strained the conviction gained ground that 
united action alone could arrest the attention of Parliament and 
secure redress of wrongs. Accordingly in 1773 Benjamin Franklin 
suggested that a Congress of all the Colonies be held. This plan 
however was doomed to failure because it was premature. At 
that time intercolonial rivalries and jealousies still operated too 
powerfully as centrifugal forces to make the project possible of 
realization. Before a Congress of all the Colonies could enter 
into the realm of the possible, a counter centripetal force of 
greater power must be developed to enlarge the narrow provincial 
views of the people and enable them to rise above petty jealousies 
and arbitrary insistence on purely local interests. And this force, 
desired so ardently by Franklin and others, was developed shortly 
and in an unexpected manner. 

In the first half of 1774 Parliament proceeded in real earnest 
to deal with the situation in America; in quick succession it 
enacted the Boston Port Act, the Massachusetts Government Act 
and the Justice Act. When these acts were followed by the 
Quebec Bill Parliament quite unintentionally furnished the cement 
which was to unite the thirteen discordant parts into a composite 
whole. Scholars of today agree that the Quebec Bill stands by 
itself, and that contemporaneous enactment is the only connection 
between the Quebec Bill and the series of Acts designed to meet 
the situation in New England; to the men of those days, however, 
the mere fact that the Quebec Bill followed close on the heels of 
the other “intolerable Acts” was evidence that all four were so 
many phases of a general scheme of colonial administration 
adopted in London. Reaction to the stimulus of what Parliament 


*Works of Benjamin Franklin. V. p. 178. 
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had done already, or was supposed to be on the point of doing, 
caused public indignation to mount rapidly. American political 
leaders were quick to make capital of this new development in 
public consciousness and exploit it in furthering their own ends. 

In response to natural and artificial influences the desire for 
a general Congress became so pronounced that September wit- 
nessed the assemblage of representatives of all the Colonies, 
Georgia alone excepted. It would seem that the idea of a Common 
or Continental Congress was generally approved but for widely 
different reasons. Conservatives regarded it as a means of re- 
establishing harmony and peaceful relations with England ; repub- 
licans and radicals on the contrary, considered it one more step 
towards severance of the ties which bound them to the mother 
country. If we inquire into the raison d’étre of the Congress and 
the nature of the task confronting it, as conceived by its members, 
we find them set forth in the official journal. Under date of 
October 14, 1774 we read that “good people” of the several 
Colonies appointed deputies to meet and sit in Congress in 
Philadelphia ‘in order to obtain such an establishment, as that 
their religion, laws and liberties be not subverted”.2 The order 
is not without significance. Our interest centers in the first of 
these purposes and the means by which Congress strove to prevent 
the subversion of religion. 

Uncertainty as to the temper of the newly assembled Congress 
was shortlived. Obviously the spirit of New England prevailed 
in the assembly in Philadelphia for one of its first acts was to 
approve the Resolves of the County of Suffolk.4 Within two 
weeks of the opening session Congress resolved unanimously,* 
and, so it was charged, without hesitation or the formality of 
debate,® to proclaim to the country its hearty approbation of the 
resolutions of the Massachusetts county. By this act Congress 


"Journals of the Continental Congress. I, p. 66. 

"These Resolves, adopted September 9, were carried to Philadelphia by 
Paul Revere, delivered to the Massachusetts delegates September 16, and 
approved by Congress the next morning. 

“Journals of the Continental Congress, I. p. 40. 

“What Think Ye of Congress Now? Thomas Chandler. p. 24. Riving- 
ton. New York, 1775. 
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drew down upon itself the censure of those who disapproved 
alike of New England leadership and spirit in the conduct of rela- 
tions with England, as certain to prevent any amicable adjustment 
of difficulties. The mere approval of these radical resolves sounded 
the death knell to the hopes of the conservatives. A correspond- 
ent lamented to Peyton Randolph that Congress should have taken 
the fatal step of adopting these resolves “in a paroxism of epi- 
demick madness”. Myles Cooper saw in the incident a betrayal 
of trust in the members of Congress and an entry into alliance 
with their worst enemies “the New England and other Pres- 
byterian Republicans”.? Still more incriminating was a pamphlet, 
printed in Boston, which ascribed the action of Congress to the 
influence of an excess of good Madeira wine,® an accusation 
which immediately evoked a rejoinder, branding the charge as 
sheer calumny.® 

Thus far Congress had not committed itself directly on the 
question of religion; indirectly however, it had done so by ap- 
proving the Suffolk Resolves, number X of which denounced the 
establishment of the Catholic religion in Canada as an act “danger- 
ous in an extreme degree to the Protestant religion”. On the 
whole the attitude of Congress seems to have been one of caution, 


*American Archives, IV, I. 941. 

™Tn a sudden transport of joy, the veil of the Congress was drawn back, 
and a mystery revealed that filled the minds of many with surprise and 
astonishment; the mystery was, that the Gentlemen in Congress, in whom 
we confided as the faithful guardians of the safety, as well as rights of 
America, were disposed to enter into a league offensive and defensive, 
with its worst enemies, the New England and other Presbyterian Republi- 
cans.” A Friendly Address to All Reasonable Americans, Myles Cooper, 
p. 32. 

*,°A despicable pamphlet lately published in Boston, now commonly 
called the “Grey Maggot” has asserted, That the only apology that could 
be made for the conduct of the Continental Congress in adopting the 
Suffolk resolves, was that they came into this vote immediately after 
drinking thirty-two bumpers of Madeira, of which tne next morning, when 
their heads were cool, they were ashamed, and then prudently determined 
not to do business after dinner in the future. If it would not offend the 
characters of that truly august assembly to take so much notice of this 
most impudent and false assertion, as seriously to contradict it, we would 
say, that it appears from the minutes of Congress, that as they sat till 
late in the afternoon, they never did any business after dinner, and that 
the Suffolk resolves were acted upon Saturday, in the forenoon.” Penn- 
sylvania Journal, February 8, 1775. 
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perhaps of uncertainty what course would best serve its purpose. 
When Congress decided to appoint a committee to draw up an 
address to the King, the cancelling of the political arrangements 
effected by the Quebec Bill was included among the conditions 
essential to a restoration of commerce and good will; of the reli- 
gious arrangements there was no mention whatever.’° For a 
very brief period this discreet silence or indecision continued. 
For the present Congress was content to declare the recent par- 
liamentary statutes to be “impolitic, unjust and cruel, as well as 
unconstitutional and most dangerous and destructive of American 
rights”.14_ But the religious issues were too important and too 
vital to be ignored or evaded. Moreover, New England was duly 
represented!” by deputies who openly opposed the Quebec Bill on 
religious as well as political grounds; and their influence was even 
greater than their number would indicate. Other deputies too, 
shared the same sentiments.!* Congress could therefore not defer 
indefinitely taking a positive stand on the question of religious 
toleration. 

Indeed, the very day that the Congress expressed its opinion of 
the parliamentary acts, as recorded above, the decision was made. 
In the Committee appointed to list the colonial rights violated by 
England this delicate subject was threshed out once and for all. 
Whether the Quebec Bill should be listed as a grievance was a 
moot point. On general principles Duane of New York opposed 
its inclusion, but Lee of Virginia favored the idea of including it 
because of “territorial considerations”. On this point Lee was 
supported by the Eastern members “under pretence of religious 
uses,” and by others for no other reason than that “it would be 
popular to insert it both in England and America.”'*}}> In the 
face of an overwhelming majority Duane gave way. A unani- 


Journal of the Continental Congress, I. pp. 54-55. 

“Journal of the Continental Congress, I. p. 66. 

“Of the forty-five members of Congress, eleven came from New England. 

Cf. Journal of the Continental Congress, Vol I. Also, Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress. 

“Documentary History of New York. IV. p. 647. 

“Apparently these men belonged to the class censored by Jonathan 
Boucher for casting accusations into the face of Catholics simply because 
they were certain to be favorably received by the masses. 
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mous vote was reported.4® With this important decision arrived 
at, the committee worked rapidly. Paragraph eleven of the first 
draught of the report, prepared by John Sullivan, delegate from 
New Hampshire, characterized the Quebec Bill as “not only un- 
just to the people of the Province, but dangerous to the interests 
of the Protestant religion of these colonies”, while paragraph 
twelve stated that these Colonies were resolved to the utmost of 
their power to maintain and defend their freedom of rendering 
to their Creator the worship they judge most acceptable to Him.’? 
Acting on the favorable report of the committee, Congress that 
same day, October 14, resolved unanimously to consider the 
Quebec Bill an infringement and violation of colonial rights.1* 

Throughout the last two weeks of October Congress was busy 
establishing the “Association,” and preparing a number of ad- 
dresses and memorials. The Association came into being with 
the issuing?® of a “Memorial to the Inhabitants of the Colonies.” 
This document describes the Quebec Bill as part of a ruinous 
system of colonial administration designed to bring about the en- 
slavement of the Colonies by playing on the prejudices of the 
Canadians, and stirring them up “against the free, Protestant 
Colonies.”*° On the religious issue there was no intention of 
retracting, no suggestion of disavowal. Quite the contrary, anti- 
Catholic animus, vocal in opposition to the Quebec Bill, permeates 
practically every official document after October 14. Lee and Jay 
served on the committees charged with the task of drawing up 
the addresses. 


*Cf. Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Vol. I. p. 77, from 
Duane’s “Notes of Debates’. According to Duane the vote was declared 
to be unanimous despite his continued dissent. 

“Journal of the Continental Congress. I. p. 70-71. 

*“Resolved N.C.D. that the following acts of Parliament are infringe- 
ments and violations of the rights of the colonies. . . Also the Act passed 
by the last session for establishing the Roman Catholic religion in the 
Province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable system of English laws, and 
erecting a tyranny there, to the great danger, from so total a dissimularity 
of Religion, Law, and Government of the neighboring British colonies by 
the assistance of whose blood and treasure the said country was conquered 
from France.” Journal of the Continental Congress. I. p. 72. October 14, 
1774. 

“October 20, 1774. 

Journal of the Continental Congress. I. p. 76. 
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Of these addresses of Congress the most important were four 
in number: “To the Inhabitants of the British Colonies” and 
“To the People of Great Britain” on October 21, and two more 
on October 26 “To the Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec” 
and the “Petition to the King.” 

First in order of time comes the address “To the Inhabitants 
of the British Colonies” drafted by Richard Henry Lee. It throws 
light on our problem, in so far as Lee asserts that duty to God 
requires that a true and impartial judgment be formed of the 
causes by which opposition has been evoked or can be justified.” 
In other words Lee professes to regard his work as an apology, a 
vindication of the Colonial cause. In extenuation of Colonial 
opposition to Parliament, many measures of that body are men- 
tioned, among them the Quebec Bill for establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion instead of tolerating it as stipulated by the treaty 
of peace. But the spirit of the document is revealed more 
definitely when Lee breaks out into a eulogy of the people of 
England as “defenders of true religion.” In their piety and good 
sense Americans are said to place such implicit confidence that 
they can by no means bring themselves to believe that English- 
men would “take part against their affectionate brethren in the 
Colonies in favor of our open and secret enemies, whose intrigues, 
for several years past, have been wholly exercised in sapping the 
foundation of civil and religious liberty.”?? 

A spirit equally hostile breathes through the “Address to the 
People of Great Britain”? drafted by Jay, and approved by Con- 
gress that same day. Reference to the Quebec Bill and the re- 
ligious liberty permitted in the neighboring province are many. 
That religion is said to be “fraught with sanguinary and impious 
tenets” ; the minister who negotiated the inglorious peace is deemed 
unfriendly to the Protestant cause. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could the extension of Canada be construed into a friendly 
act; for Catholics in Canada will not object to serving as instru- 
ments for reducing the free Protestant Colonies to a state of 


"Journal of the Continental Congress. I. p. 90; ™Idem, I. p. 100. 
*Richard Henry Lee, William Livingston and John Jay formed the com- 
mittee appointed to draw up this address. 
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slavery similar to their own. Finally, in establishing the Catholic 
religion in Canada Parliament is countenancing a religion which 
has deluged England with blood and “disbursed impiety, bigotry, 
persecution, murder and rebellion through every part of the 
world.”** Lest this be thought a chimerical idea or wild fancy the 
fate of coreligionists in both parts of the empire is said to be 
deeply involved. To meet a possible objection and to dispel the 
illusion that religious conditions in America matter little, if at all, 
to Englishmen in their island home, a glimpse into the not distant 
future is said to disclose an America enslaved and made Catholic, 
and American money and man power employed by the ministry 
in enslaving the English Protestants themselves.”® 

After an interval of five days the second set of addresses was 
ready for publication. The address “To the Inhabitants of the 
Province of Quebec” is indeed a remarkable document. The work 
of Thomas Cushing, Richard Henry Lee and John Dickinson, its 
spirit and wording is in such direct antithesis to the other three 
addresses that it would have been strange in the extreme had con- 
servatives and the critics of Congress failed to detect the dis- 
crepancy. If excuse be necessary for dwelling on it at some 
length that excuse is supplied by the volume of criticism called 
forth at home and abroad by its appearance. But these hostile 
comments must await an examination of the document itself. 

By way of introduction the Canadians are assured that if the 
fortunes of war have incorporated them into the body of British 
subjects after a gallant and glorious resistance the Americans on 
their part rejoice over so valuable an acquisition. And their re- 
joicing is both personal and altruistic ; personal, because the natural 
union of courage and generosity promises the conversion of their 
former brave enemies into hearty friends; altruistic, because of 
satisfaction over all the blessings to be enjoyed by the Canadians 
in their new allegiance. This hope was fostered and augmented 
by the Proclamation of 1763, but since that date ministers of state 





“Journal of the Continental Congress. I. p. 83-88; *“May not a Ministry 
with the same armies inslave you. It may be said, you will cease to pay 
them, but remember the taxes from America, the wealth, and we may 
add, the men, and particularly the Roman Catholicks of this vast continent 
will then be in the power of your enemies...” Idem. I. p. 88. 
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have taken it upon themselves to violate sacred compacts and 
obligations. After an enumeration of the rights of Englishmen 
withheld from the Canadians,?® though all Englishmen are en- 
titled to their exercise and enjoyment, comes the pertinent ques- 
tion of what England has substituted by the late Act of Parlia- 
ment. Was it liberty of conscience in their religion? Certainly 
not, for that liberty came from God; and it was previously 
guaranteed them by the terms of capitulation, so that in so far as 
laws, human and divine, could secure it against the caprices of 
evil men, it was theirs long before the Quebec Bill. But if not 
religious liberty, what then? Freedom or security? No, not 
these, as was evident to any thinking man. In very truth Canada’s 
people were in a worse plight than ever before; they were exposed 
to oppression in its most abhorrent forms.?*7 The spectres of 
the Inquisition and lettres de cachet hovered before their eyes. 
How could they secure enfranchisement from this bondage amount- 
ing to a condition of servitude? The only hope of success in 
throwing off their bonds, and of coming by the rights of English 
subjects, lay in uniting with the other Colonies to the south. 
Admittedly there were serious difficulties in the way of such a 
union, but they were not insurmountable. In the first place Ameri- 
cans were too fully cognizant of the “liberality of sentiment” 
characteristic of their Northern brethren to suppose that a dif- 
ference in religion would prevent a hearty friendship between the 
two peoples. Then again, the very nature of freedom was such 
that it elevated its devotees “above all low-minded infirmities” by 
expanding their sympathies and enlarging their vision. In the 
Swiss cantons history provided an illustration of the possibility of 


Among the rights of Englishmen the following are mentioned: a share 
in government through representatives chosen by themselves; trial by jury; 
liberty of person; freedom of the press; tenure by easy rent and not by 
oppressive service. 

"At this point the Address takes exception to the restoration of French 
law in the trial of civil cases, and denies that English criminal law was 
really secured by the Bill. To demonstrate how completely the Canadians 
were deprived of liberty and security insistence is made that the law- 
making arrangement was faulty, that arbitrary taxes, lettres de cachet, 
goals (sic), dungeons, oppressive services, even the Inquisition itself, might 
be restored to by arbitrary rulers such as Parliament and the ministry had 
shown themselves to be. 
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such an amicable relationship. Although some of these cantons 
were Catholic, some Protestant, they lived in utmost harmony and 
peace with one another, and were enabled thus to defend them- 
selves against every attempt of tyrants to invade their rights. As- 
suredly this happy experiment which had survived the test of 
years, augured well for the success of a similar union in America. 
To expedite this happy development Congress declared that it had 
resolved unanimously to regard every violation of the rights of 
the inhabitants of Quebec as a violataion of their own. Wherefore 
in their desire for pacific relations and mutual cooperation Con- 
gress extended an earnest invitation to their nieghbors to join 
the American Confederacy, the sole purpose of which was to 
defend and establish the “natural and civil rights of all the con- 
stituent members.’’”8 

If this address had stood alone, or if knowledge of the content of 
the other addresses could have been kept from her, Canada might 
have been beguiled into believing that a change of heart had 
occurred in Philadelphia; possibly she might have been induced 
to give serious thought to the proposed confederacy. But the 
very same day that Congress gave expression to an almost maternal 
solicitude for Canadian rights, and eulogized the unique religious 
harmony said to obtain in Switzerland, Congress likewise drew up 
a “Petition to the King.” 

In reality this address was nothing less than an indictment of 
British policy in the form of a catalogue of rights violated and 
injustices suffered. If after reading the “Address to the In- 
habitants of the Province of Quebec” and taking note of the 
liberal sentiments that document reveals, we turn to the “Peti- 
tion to the King” we are overwhelmed with astonishment. How 
complete the volte-face and lapse of memory that could now list 
as a grievance and injustice the “establishing an absolute govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic religion throughout the vast re- 
gions, that border on the westerly and northly boundaries of the 


*Journal of the Continental Congress. I. pp. 105-113. Congress took 
measures to have this address translated, printed and distributed in Can- 
ada. “The Acco” of Du Simitiere, amounting to eight dollars, for trans- 
lating the address of the United Colonies to the Inhabitants of Quebec. of. 
cit. III. 286. 
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free, protestant English settlements.”*® It would seem that 
after all Congress was not so enthusiastic over conditions in 
Switzerland, or had now fixed its gaze on the long years of most 
bitter religious warfare which had preceded the present harmonious 
relations. At least Congress betrays no great desire to duplicate 
in America the situation she had shortly proclaimed so praise- 
worthy. Even if it is a fact that the injustices enumerated in the 
petition are many and varied, it is equally true that the religious 
issue, involved in the Quebec Bill, is among the number. And 
matters were improved little, if at all, when Congress, in con- 
cluding the “Petition,” defied its enemies to trace the difficulties 
between Great Britain and her Colonies to sources and causes 
other than those assigned.*® Thus it is only too evident that re- 
ligious toleration in Canada was considered a cause of grievance 
in America. And since no distinction is made between greater 
and lesser grievances, should we infer that, in the mind of Con- 
gress, the religious question was on a par with political acts, such 
as the Boston Port Bill? 

To tell the Canadians that liberty of conscience was from God, 
and a natural right, the safeguarding of which Congress had in 
mind, and then to declare in almost the same breath that the per- 
mission to practice the religion acceptable to the Canadians con- 
stituted an injustice to the Americans was an inconsistency too 
glaring to escape detection. Congress had placed itself in an 
extremely vulnerable position; its enemies were jubilant. Criti- 
cism and denunciation at home and abroad followed quickly upon 
the publication of the four addresses. Collectively they were said 
to contravene the authority of Great Britain “under cover of strong 
and lamentable cries about liberty and the rights of Englishmen” ;4 
they were a combination of flattery and deceit.*? 


*Journal of the Continental Congress. I. p. 117. October 26, 1774. 

Journal of the Continental Congress. 1. p. 117. October 26, 1774. 

"“T ook into their addresses to the people of Great Britain, to the in- 
habitants of the colonies in general, and to those of Quebec in particular. 
They all tend, under cover of strong and lamentable cries about liberty, 
and the rights of Englishmen, to degrade and contravene the authority of 
the British Parliament.” The Congress Canvassed, A. W. Farmer. N. Y. 
A779. 

™“We have seen the three Addresses of your Congress, the first of which 
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In America, “An Englishman” replied to the “Address to the 
People of Great Britain” in an incisive pamphlet. “How, and 
on what Foundation, in the name of common sense,” he asked, 
“is the church of Rome established ?”’** Categorically he denied 
that the Quebec Bill made provision for the clergy of that Church, 
or that the Province of Quebec had been enlarged.** Assuming 
that the authors of the address did not lack understanding he 
accused them of endeavoring to mislead the ignorant.*5 In re- 
buttal to the charge that the religion of the Canadians was bloody 
and impious he instanced Puritan persecution of Quakers in 
Massachusetts, the abolishing of Christmas,®® and the deluging 
of England in blood, even to the shedding of the blood of the 
King.3* Did not the “sad historic page” testify that every oppro- 
brious epithet applied to the religion of the Canadians was literally 
applicable to the religion of “the sect which is still most numerous 
in New England ?’’8§ 89 


is directed to us, the next to you, and the last to his Majesty. And we 
wish we could add that we had not seen their Address to the French 
Inhabitants of Quebec, because it flatters them, providing they adopt the 
projects of the Congress, with the protection of a religion which the Con- 
gress in their Address to us, say, is fraught with ‘Impiety, Bigotry, Per- 
secution, Murder, and Rebellion’ and therefore complain of Parliament for 
protecting.” The Address of the People of Great Britain to the Inhabitants 
of America, p. 1. London, 1775. 

"4n Englishman’s Answer to the Address from the Delegates to the 
People of Great Britain. pp. 21-22. Rivington. N. Y., 1775. 

“You strangely betray your geographical understandings if you conceive 
the dominion of Canada, to be extended beyond its ancient limits! The 
present province of Quebec is far, far smaller than what that government 
always claimed by the name of Quebec.” of. cit., p. 20. 

“Vet you say, by this act the church of Rome is established! O shame! 
Shame to your understandings! rather (I should suppose) shame for your 
endeavors to mislead the ignorant.” op. cit., p. 22. 

“We find, that even long after the restoration, Massachusetts not only 
persecuted the industrious sons of quietness and peace, called Quakers, unto 
death; but neither would they suffer any person to celebrate a day in 
commemoration of the birth of our blessed Redeemer.” of. cit., p. 23. 

“But if the actions of the different sects are inquired into, we shall find, 
by turning over the sad historic page that it was the — sect (I forgot what 
they call them, I mean the sect which is still most numerous in New Eng- 
land, and not the sect they so much despise) that in the last century deluged 
our island in blood! That even shed the blood of the sovereign, and 
dispensed impiety, bigotry, superstition, hypocrisy, persecution, murder and 
rebellion...” of. cit., pp. 22-23. 

"Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

“Ezra Stiles’ reaction to this pamphlet is instructive and illuminating: 
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In England too, an answer appeared forthwith*® which laid 
great stress on three highly pertinent considerations. In the first 
place, those who were wont to censure the Catholic sovereigns of 
Europe for imposing their religious belief on all their subjects 
should not themselves incur the guilt of this blameworthy prac- 
tice ; furthermore, if the Catholic religion were actually established 
in Canada its establishment did not date from the passing of the 
Quebec Bill but from the time the first settlement was made by 


“Last Winter was published by a Ministerial Hireling ‘the Englishman’s 
Answer to the Address of the Congress to the People of Great Britain’. 
I read it last Week. He is greatly incensed that Americans should say that 
the Quebec Act establishes the Roman Religion in Canada. ‘I am aston- 
ished that you should conceive that any other than the Chh. of Engld. 
estab. in the first y. of Q. Eliza. was the established of any part of the 
Empire—(then reciting the Act)—Does this estab. the Chh. of Rome? 
Nay does it not declare that the estab. Chh. of the whole Empire is that 
of which the King is Supreme Head, which was estab. in the first y. of 
the reign of Q. Elizabeth? but let us read on, ‘and that the Clergy of the 
sd. Chh. may hold, receive & enjoy, their accustomed Dues and Rights, with 
respect to such persons only as shall profess ye sd. Religion’. Is it this 
part of the Clause that establishes the Chh. of Rome? This surely not 
only leaves every Individual who now professes that Religion, at his 
Lib. to turn Protestant, but declares that that moment the Chh. of Rome 
shall lose that part of her Revenue...Rema I. He revives the old ex- 
ploded notion, that the Chh. of England is the only and universal Estab- 
lishment thro’out the Empire: tho’ Bishop Ellis asserted that it was not 
Established in the American Colonies by Act of Parliament. 2. We see a 
latent insidious Design against the Romish Chh. itself in the very clause 
that ostensibly promises them Security. That as fast as any renounced 
Romanism they stood discharged they and their Estates from Tithes & 
accustomed Dues to the Chh. of Rome. Yet 3. The Converts are 
insidiously held to render those Tithes and Chh. Dues somewhere: & where 
is this?—to such Protestant Ministers or Chhs. as they freely chuse? no— 
but the King’s Chh. exclusively. 4. So here is a provision for the Chh. of 
England to rise on the Ruins of the Chh. of Rome, after the Chh. of Rome 
shall have first done the drudgery of subduing the New England Presby- 
terians...the present & direct view of the Quebec Bill was to support 
& employ Romanists to subdue the N. Engld. Congregationalists a religious 
pple. abhorred by Parliament. It is also designed to absorb & insidiously 
catch the spread of Congreg. & Presb. in a net, as they colonize westward. 
That as fast as they colonize beyond the Partition Line they shall loose 
all Countenance of Law, & being addressed with flatterg. Court Motives 
shall slide into Neglect & Loss of the ancestorial Religion. The N. Engld. 
Emigrants would not become Romanists, but the Chh. of England intend a 
great Harvest in reaping and gatherg. them into her Bosom. May Gd. de- 
feat these insidious Machiavellian hellish Designs against his Chh. in New 
England! Unto him we look & in him is all our Hope & Dependance.” 
Diary of Ezra Stiles, pp. 585-587. July 17, 1775. 

“4 Letter to the People of Great Britain in Answer to that of the 
American Congress. London, 1775. 
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the French. Finally, the Catholics in Canada outnumbered the 
Protestants at the ratio of 1,000 to 1. After these three pre- 
liminary observations the writer asked whether the inclination 
and disposition of the inhabitants ought not to be considered? 
“Ts it reasonable,” he asked, “that they should give up the rights 
and customs which they have inherited,” or that they should re- 
linquish their government “to a thousandth part of the inhabitants, 
who are probably of another country ?’’* 

If the “Address to the People of Great Britain’ did not escape 
censure, the brunt of the attack was directed against the “Address 
to the Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec,” obviously the most 
vulnerable of the whole series. It was a cajoling, two-faced 
letter, and an artifice to keep people in a ferment; every page of 
it betrayed “thirst of dominion” ;** an “insidious, insulting ad- 
dress” ;#? most unpardonable because “deeply and inveterately 
malignant” ;** it was a “truly jesuitical” address ;*° flagrant in 
its treachery**—and an instance of clever play on the passions of 
the men whom it would win to the American cause.** Doctor 
Samuel Johnson saw in it evidence of adoption of questionable 


“Op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

““We have no instances of laws so severe, or any regulation so inimical 
to liberty as the Resolves of this Congress, who show themselves double- 
faced on every occasion; read their cajoling letter to the Canadians; 
again, see how the Canadians are painted in another place as fit tools, 
from ‘ancient prejudices, to act with hostility against the true Protestant 
Colonies, whenever a wicked ministry shall choose to direct them.’ See the 
artifice that is used through the whole of their proceedings to keep you 
in a ferment, and you will trace the thirst of dominion through every 
page.” To the People of New Jersey. American Archives. IV. I. 989. 

“Rivington’s New York Gazeteer. February 16, 1775. “America’s Real 
Friend.” 

““After all the Address to the Canadians is undoubtedly the most un- 
pardonable . . . as it discovers the deepest and most inveterate malignity 
against the mother country. In that we see every mean, cajoling art prac- 
ticed, that was thought likely to disaffect the Canadians from the govern- 
ment they were under, and to corrupt their fidelity.’ “What Think Ye of 
Congress Now” Thomas B. Chandler. Rivington, 1775. 

““To the Inhabitants of Massachusetts May,” Massachusettensis. p. 109. 

“Massachusettensis, op. cit., p. 113. 

““Of all the papers published by the American Congress, their address 
to the French inhabitants of Canada, discovers the most dextrous manage- 
ment, and the most able methods of application to the temper and passions 
of the parties whom they endeavor to gain.’ Annual Register, 1775. p. 32. 
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principles by the “exquisite Protestants of the Congress” ;48 he 
described it as a combination of hypocrisy and insolence,*® a 
thoroughly dishonest document.5® To another it was the ablest 
of the four addresses but also the “most malignant in its in- 
tention.”®! The members of Congress were charged with a 
puerile and unsuccessful attempt at dissembling and double- 
dealing ;®* and the argument drawn from the religious status of 
the Swiss cantons was taken notice of®* only to be held up to 
derision.®* 


““Why the Canadians who had a claim to their religion not by favor 
but by right; not by a condition equivocally implied, but by a positive 
stipulation, should be refused as much tenderness as our Roman Catholic 
subjects in Europe, will scarcely be accounted for, unless the exquisite 
Protestants of the Congress, have adopted what they abominate as papist- 
ical terms, unless they think the religion of truth should be propagated by the 
basest fraud, and deem it highly meritorious to act perfidiously with all 
of a different communion from themselves.” Hypocrisy Unmasked, Samuel 
Johnson. p. 10. 

““Tt is impossible... to decide, whether our indignation at the Colo- 
nies should be more excited by the baseness of their hypocrisy, or the inso- 
lence of their presumption. After representing the Canadians as a nation 
of blood-thirsty bigots, highly dangerous to the freedom of the Protestant 
province, we see the Congress flattering those bigots as they call them into 
rebellion. When the Delegates want to arm them... it becomes perfectly 
justifiable to arm them... it becomes perfectly justifiable in the Colonies 
to cut our throats with popish swords, though it is horrible in us, to think 
of employing Papists against the Colonies.” Johnson, of. cit., p. 17. 

“Johnson, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

“History of the American War, C. Stedman. I. p. 106. Stedman served 
under Howe, Clinton, Cornwallis. 

@“Behold! my fellow subjects! while you are telling us that your liberties 
are endangered by the religion of the Canadians you in your address to 
them say quite the contrary, and bring swift arguments to prove it!— 
O ye dissemblers! Both Boston and Quebec must be blind indeed, if they 
do not see your double dealing at the very first glance! Surely, that virtue, 
justice and public spirit of the nation, to which you appeal will treat such 
deceitful chicane with the contempt it deserves.” An Englishman’s Answer 
to the Address to the People of Great Britain. p. 24. 

“The Congress, upon this article, appear to have winked out of sight 
their complaint about establishing the Roman Catholic religion in Quebec 
and to expect that it would be unknown to the Canadians, or give them 
no umbrage.” History of the American Revolution, William Gordon, I. 
p. 408. 

““Cwitzerland has, it seems, some popish cantons—a lucky circumstance, 
as it furnished our enemies with a plea for inviting the Canadians to join 
them, tho at the expense indeed of breaking poor Calvin’s head most 
terribly. 

It is owing to this new deference to popery, or out of Complaisance to 
their natural friends the French that the Americans never have quoted the 
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Of course the full volume of this criticism did not reach the 
Canadians till much later, if ever; nevertheless the address to the 
inhabitants of Quebec failed of its purpose for the obvious reason 
that its friendliness was soon found to be mere pretence. As soon 
as the address attracted the attention of some of the principal 
citizens in Montreal they had it translated into French.55 The 
favorable impression produced by the encomium of the French 
nation and the gracious references to their religion and the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, awakened in them a desire to learn the 
content of the other addresses. Accordingly these same individ- 
uals begged the translator to try his hand at the “Address to the 
People of Great Britain.” This request was promptly complied 
with, and a large gathering assembled for the reading of the trans- 
lation. It was only natural that, in the enthusiasm born of the 
previous address, they should look for the expression of kindred 
sentiments and further encouragement; at least they would not 
expect the two addresses, originating in the same legislative body, 
and on the same day, to be in open contradiction. What was their 
amazement at hearing themselves denounced and their religion 
disparaged and travestied! They could not believe their ears. 
Could it be possible that Congress had attempted to deceive them 
by cultivating the idea that the Americans regarded them as 
brethren, when as a matter of fact, Americans despised them and 
hated their religion! “ . when he came to that part which 
treats of the new modelling of the Province, draws a picture of the 
Catholic Religion, and the Canadian manners, they could not 
contain their resentment, nor express it but in broken curses, ‘Oh! 
the perfidious, double-faced Congress.’”®* Exasperated at what 
they regarded as perfidy and downright dishonesty, they resolved 
to remain steadfast in their allegiance to their sovereign, and to 
have nothing to do with the invitation to enter into a confederacy 
with the Americans. “Let us bless and obey our benevolent 


French Hugenots, the great Conde, and the gallant Coligny? Perhaps one 
great reason may be that these heroes were unsuccessful.” Rivington’s New 
York Gazette, December 2, 1778. 

American Archives, 1V. Il. p. 231, A Letter from Montreal, March 24, 
1775. 

," American Archives, IV. Il. p. 231. 
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Prince, whose humanity is consistent, and extends to all Religions ; 
let us abhor all who would seduce us from our loyalty, by acts 
that would dishonor a Jesuit, and whose Addresses, like their 
Resolves, are destructive to their own objects.”°7 The contrast 
between what appeared to be the dissimulation of Congress and 
the benevolent regard of the King expelled from their hearts all 
desire for an alliance. Political chicanery had overreached itself 
and defeated its very purpose. 

In due time knowledge of the delicate situation created by the 
revelation of the contents of the two addresses, reached the ears 
of Congress. Undaunted by the dismal failure of their first 
attempt to conciliate and win the Canadians to active support of 
their cause, and unabashed by the discovery accountable for the 
failure, Congress resolved to renew the overtures for an alliance. 
With the projected invasion under Montgomery and Arnold in 
the offing it was advisable to do something to counteract the bad 
impression of the previous October. To John Jay, Samuel 
Adams and Silas Deane was entrusted the drawing up of a second 
document.®® In three days their task was completed. 

On this occasion Congress addressed its letter “To the Op- 
pressed Inhabitants of Canada”, whom it greets as friends and 
brethren.®® In explanation of the previous address it is said that 
the realization of a sense of common danger and the dictates of 
humanity prompted united action against the designs of an arbi- 
trary ministry; for the ministry was bent on destroying the rights 
and liberties of all America. Unmindful of the disclosure of the 
character of the brotherhood previously professed, Congress in- 
sists anew on its kindly sentiments. Since the conclusion of the 
late war Americans were wont to regard their neighbors as fellow 
subjects; since the renewed activity of the ministry and Parlia- 
ment against the Colonies they look upon them as fellow sufferers. 
They were both destined to a common ruin by a government which 
ignored the natural right of freedom bestowed by the Creator 
Himself. But Congress was quick to perceive that “the fate of 


“Journal of the Continental Congress. Il. p. 64; “op. cit., II. pp. 68-70; 
New England Chronicle and Essex Gazette, June 22-29, 1775; Rivington’s 
Gazette, June 22, 1775. 
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the protestant and catholic Colonies” was closely linked together ; 
hence the invitation to their Canadian brethren to unite “in re- 
solving to be free’, and to treat the fetters of slavery with proper 
contempt. 

At this point the address enters upon a description of the state 
of affairs in Canada; at the same time it lays claim to a truly 
paternal interest in the religious well-being of its people. Slavery 
menaces men and women; there is uncertainty of tenure of prop- 
erty and liability to transportation or compulsory military service 
in foreign lands. Nor was this all! A still greater good, their 
religion, is imperilled ; its peaceable enjoyment is made dependent 
on the caprice of a legislature over which they exercise no con- 
trol, while their priests are exposed to danger of expulsion, 
banishment and ruin, should their possessions excite the cupidity 
of envious persons.*4 That considerations such as these could 
have no weight with people as spirited as the Canadians, Congress 
deemed simply unbelievable. Such apathy and indifference would 
argue the loss of all sense of honor in a people noted for its 
courage and gallantry. Lest the Canadians should look upon the 
taking of the fort at Ticonderoga as a hostile act, the capture 
of that stronghold is justified as an act of self defense.® 

If the first address failed of its purpose, the success of the 
second was no greater. From the beginning the chances of success 
were remote indeed. For centuries the two peoples had fought 
one another on occasion; whatever contact there was, was largely 
limited to the field of battle or commercial rivalry. Commercial, 
religious and ethnic interests kept them apart; at all times their 
relations were strained, if not actively hostile. To expect friend- 
ship to flower over night, as it were, was to tax nature unduly. 
Then too, whatever chance there was of an alliance vanished as 
soon as the Canadians discovered how they and their religion 
were spoken of on other occasions. It was quite reasonable to 
suppose that in these other letters Congress spoke its true mind 


“Journal of the Continental Congress, Il. p. 68. 

“Journal of the Continental Congress. Il. p. 69; “op. cit., II. p. 70. John 
Dickinson and Thomas Mifflin were appointed a committee to get the 
letter translated into French and to have 1,000 copies of it printed for 
distribution among the Canadians. 
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in regard to the Canadians. The offense taken at this line of 
conduct was too great, the resentment too deep, to be obliterated 
by a second letter, even if it expressed concern for priests and 
religious liberty. In fact it was little short of insult to the intelli- 
gence of the Canadians for Congress to make renewed profession 
of solicitude for the Catholic religion and clergy after the divulg- 
ing of the contents of the “Petition to the King’. Confronted 
with the two addresses so opposite in sentiment and expression, 
the Canadians were driven to the conclusion that in view of the 
favor they sought, Congress had demeaned itself into saying what 
it did not believe. Under the circumstances failure was the in- 
evitable fate of all overtures for union or alliance. 

In admitting failure Congress refused to lay its finger on the 
true cause. Instead it put the blame on the priests and gentry, 
accusing them of taking advantage of the illiteracy of the people 
to read their own sentiments into the addresses and interpret them 
in such a way as to fill the souls of simple folk with prejudice.® 
Priests were said to take occasion to insinuate that Americans 
intended to deprive Canadians of their property and religious 
liberty.°* Tory newspapers, printed in New York, were likewise 
held accountable. 

Whether Congress underwent a genuine change of heart may be 
doubted. Yet even before the admission of failure, when listing 
the erection of “a despotism dangerous to our very existence’’® 
as a reason for recourse to armed resistance, Congress refrained 
from explaining whether the despotism was political or religious, 
or a compound of both elements. The need of caution had been 
learned by experience; there was to be no recurrence of the un- 


“Journal of the Continental Congress, IV. p. 148. 

““The papers printed by the Tories at New York have been read to 
them by their priests, assuring them that our design was to deprive them 
of their religion as well as their Possessions. . . the Letters we have ad- 
dressed to them have made little Impression, the common People being 
generally unable to read, and the Priests and Gentry who read them to 
others, explain them in such a Manner as best answers their own purpose 
of prejudicing the People against us.” Report of the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence. 

“Declaration by the Representatives of the United Colonies of America 

. . setting forth the causes and necessity of their taking up arms. Journal 
of the Continental Congress. II. p. 145. 
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fortunate incident to which Canadians could refer in justifying 
their apathy towards the American cause.®* So too, the second 
petition to the King refers generically to a variety of artifices, 
“delusive pretences, fruitless terrors, unavailing severities”, but is 
not specific as to their nature.** Moreover the second letter “To 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain” contented itself with a reference 
to reason for apprehending danger from a cruel and savage enemy 
to be let loose on the defenceless frontier ;** and the letter “To 
the People of Ireland’, which explained the motives prompting 
Americans to action, cited political acts, such as the Justice Act 
and the Boston Massacre, but made no direct mention of the 
Quebec Bill.® 

Further evidence of the continuation of this policy was fur- 
nished on July 31, 1775. When Congress took up for consideration 
the proposal known as “Lord North’s Conciliatory Resolution” 
the first draught objecting to “extending the boundaries and 
changing the government and religion of Quebec” was amended 
to read “for extending the boundaries and changing the govern- 
ment of Quebec’”’.*° George Washington’s letter “To the inhabi- 
tants of Canada” witnessed to the continued hope that eventually 
Canada might be won over to the colonial cause. A supreme and 
final effort was made when General Montgomery, in negotiating 
the articles of capitulation subsequent to the surrender of Montreal 
pledged his honor “to maintain, in a peaceable enjoyment of their 
property of every kind, the individuals and religious communities 


“An exception may be found in a letter of the Continental Congress to 
the Committees of Towns and Counties of the Province of North Carolina, 
Philadelphia, June 19, 1775: “Have not we been informed that the Cana- 
dians are to be embodied, and the Indians bribed to ravage the Frontiers 
of the Eastern Colonies? Has not General Carlton already given a Speci- 
men of his Power by forming a Canadian Regiment of Men inimical to 
our Liberty and Religion? ...We conjure you by the ties of Religion, 
Virtue, Love of your Country, to follow the example of your Sister Colo- 
nies, and to form yourselves into a Militia.” North Carolina Gazette, 
July 7, 1775. 

“Journal of the Continental Congress. Il. p. 159. The committee appointed 
to draw up this petition consisted of John Dickinson, Thomas Johnson, 
John Rutledge, John Jay, and Benjamin Franklin. 

“Journal of the Continental Congress. Il. 167. 

“Journal of the Continental Congress. Il. 212 ff. New England Chronicle 
and Essex Gazette, August 17-24, 1775. 

Journal of the Continental Congress. Il. p. 231. 
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of the city of Montreal. The inhabitants. . . English, French, 
or others, shall be maintained in the free exercise of their 
religion”.™ 

But to all intents and purposes these well intentioned but be- 
lated efforts were of no avail; they were powerless to dissipate 
the mistrust born of the discovery that Congress regarded the 
religion of the Canadians as “sanguinary and impious’, spreading 
“impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through every 
part of the world”.7* The language of the “Petition to the King” 
was most inopportune and altogether inexcusable.7* The mistake 
of Congress was irreparable; it was a mistake which ordinary 
foresight and elementary political intuition should have prevented. 
In voicing her sentiments Montreal had spoken for all Canada. 


™New England Chronicle and Essex Gazette, December 7-14, 1775. 

Journal of the Continental Congress, I. p. 88. 

™“Indeed, it is not improbable that but for the impolitic document ad- 
dressed by Congress to the people of Great Britain, in September 1774, 
inveighing in unmeasured terms against the French jurisprudence and 
Roman Catholicism, Canada might also have cast her vote for independ- 
ence.” Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec, John Codman, p. 9. 








CHAPTER VIII 
LicuTt LITERATURE 


The reasonableness of being concerned over the ballads and 
songs of a people, and of a corresponding indifference in regard 
to their laws, is a persuasion of long-standing. History is baffled 
in its attempt to discover who first gave expression to this con- 
viction, with the result that the distinction has been attributed 
in turn to many statesmen. So naturally does mankind take to 
a combination of rhythm and tone to express sentiment, emotion, 
fact or belief, that folklore is scarcely more than a collection of 
ballads which recount the heroism and exploits of the real or 
supposed ancestors of a particular tribe or race. The explanation 
of this fact is simple: for in the case of a people still savage, or 
in the early stages of civilization, song is one of the few vehicles 
of expression at once suited to their intellectual status and adapted 
to the perpetuation of their traditions. 

And as a people advances along the way to a higher civilization 
their political and religious leaders may discover in melody a 
natural and effective means for the dissemination of political, 
patriotic or religious ideas and sentiments. Hence the songs of 
the American colonists may furnish a clue to their political and 
religious views. The Americans were largely an agricultural 
people. As such they enjoyed abundant opportunity to gratify 
their natural inclination to sing while laboring in field or forest, 
or while engaged in the primitive manufacturing of the time. 
Then too, song was one of their chief means of entertainment on 
festive occasions, and during the long evening hours when the 
law or necessity compelled people to remain indoors. 

In another chapter something has been said of the appearance 
and makeup of the colonial newspaper. As a rule the upper left 


“IT know a very wise man so much of Sir Christopher’s sentiment that 
he believed if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation. And we find that most of 
the ancient legislators thought they could not well reform the manners of 
any city without the help of a lyrick, and sometimes of a dramatick poet.” 
The Political Works of Andrew Fletcher. (London 1732) p. 372. “An 
Account of a Conversation concerning a Right Regulation of Government.” 
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hand corner of the last page bore the somewhat euphonious head- 
ing “The Poet’s Corner”. If the odes, sonnets and other forms of 
poetical expression called forth by festive occasions, private inter- 
ests or public events, had measured up to the highest canons of 
poetical excellence it would have been marvellous indeed; but 
this is no place for a dissertation on their excellence or short- 
comings. Although a study of the whole of American colonial 
verse would prove interesting to a degree it would lead us too 
far afield and be to no immediate purpose. We must limit our 
interest and investigation to those verses and songs which directly 
or indirectly touch on the religious issues raised by the Quebec 
Bill. And if John Adams was not in error in considering the 
press an exponent of that public opinion which attacked what it 
did not approve, “The Poet’s Corner” should corroborate the 
testimony already garnered from other sources; it too should show 
that the toleration clauses of the Quebec Bill were considered ob- 
jectionable and were resented accordingly. 

Reference has been made to the semi-religious or crusading 
character assumed by some of the military campaigns carried on 
by the English Colonies against their northern French and Catho- 
lic neighbors.? This was true in a special degree of the expedition 
against Louisburg in 1745. Not only did the standard of the 
invading forces bear a religious motto contributed by a well known 
clergyman,? but in the enthusiasm born of the occasion, clergy and 
layfolk volunteered for service in the belief that they were fur- 
thering the spread “of the true gospel”. When another expedition 
was launched about a decade later the same spirit prevailed ; verse 
and song were requisitioned to fire the ardor of the men engaged 
in so worthy an enterprise. In the archives of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society there is a Boston broadside entitled An En- 
deavor to animate and incourage our Soldiers for the present 
Expedition against Canada* In incisive language the soldiers 
are exhorted to stand their ground and fight manfully so that it 


*Cf. Chapter II. 

*Usher Parsons, of. cit., p. 52. 

*An Endeavor to Animate, etc., by M. B., Boston, Green and Russell. 
Pennsylvania Historical Society Broadside. 
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may never be said that New Englanders were so craven as to 
turn their backs and flee “from such as vilely bow the Knee to 
Romish Superstition”. They are reminded that at one time 
France was theirs. Successful rebellion had indeed ended this 
subjection so that now they must repel the forces mustered by 
France and send “old Lewis to his Cell or else to Purgatory”. 
In every respect the latter place of confinement is preferable, for 
there Lewis’ complaints “to Popes and Fryars” will be in vain; 
even the Virgin Mary, it is said, will turn a deaf ear to his 
mournful tale. These reflections, together with the benediction of 
all future ages, are set down as the motives which should prompt 
“true Heroick Sons to Fight”. The exhortation then expresses 
the hope that “kind propitious Stars” would lend their assistance 
to the soldiers when engaged on the field of battle, and concludes 
with the prayer that heaven crown their righteous wars “to Pap- 
ists utter Ruin’. 

Another instance of pre-revolutionary use of song to arouse 
religious spirit may be found in “The Proselyte’, in the Boston 
Gazette of May 9, 1768.5 The very fact that this new ballad 
was set to the tune of a popular melody insured its favorable 
reception. As the opposition of churchmen to dissenters is the 
theme of the song it would seem to be an echo of the protracted 
struggle to prevent the establishment of an Anglican episcopacy 
in America. The vestry, so it is maintained, assembled of set 
purpose to pull down the meeting house and build up the church; 
and so obsessed were they by their hatred of dissenters that they 
did not scruple at any means to accomplish their end. However, 
the long surplice and other effects equally ridiculous were the 
only obvious results of their endeavor.’ In the last verse the 
good faith and honesty of these zealots is called in question; for 
so venal and insincere are they that they would offer no objection 


*“The Proselyte,” a New Ballad to the tune of “The thief and the Cor- 
delier,” Boston Gazette, May 9, 1768. 
““Whate’er serv’d the Cause, they tho’t ne’er could be evil For they 
hated Dissenters, far worse than the Devil.” 
™Now his Hat is adorn’d with a Roll and a Rose 
And he wears a long gown that comes down to his toes; 
At his Prayers and his Creed, how devout he’ll be seen? 
Whilst the Clerk so devoutly drawls out his A-men.” 
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to being “be-poped” in addition to being “be-bishoped”, and such 
is their determination to avoid poverty at any cost that with equal 
grace and alacrity they would run “to the Arms of the Church 
or of Babylon’s Whore”. 

As we approach the date of the Quebec Bill illustrations of anti- 
Catholic animus in verse and song become more abundant. By 
degrees all the lighter forms of literature were pressed into service 
to give vent to opposition to the bill itself and the religion it 
tolerated in Quebec. In 1772 was heard the first distinct rumbling 
of the storm, the fury of which reached its heights some two 
years later. In “The Progress of Dulness” published during the 
course of that year, John Trumbull,’ a youthful tutor at Yale 
College, exposed the shortcomings and absurdities of the system 
of education then in vogue. If the connection between the sched- 
ule of studies and methods of instruction pursued in American 
educational institutions on the one hand, and the doings of the 
Pope on the other, is far from obvious, Trumbull was not deterred 
by the lack of sequence from dogmatizing on both subjects. With 
the lightheartedness of youth he was not content to confine his 
remarks to the topic under discussion; he wandered into other 
fields to the extent of attributing to the Pope the practices of 
plying a gainful trade in human infirmities and crimes. 


Ev’n thus the Pope long since has made 
Of human conscience a gainful trade; 
Keeps ev’ry pleasing vice for sale 

For cash, by wholesole, or retail. 

There, pay the prices and the fees, 

Buy rapes, or lies, or what you please, 
Then sin secure, with firm reliance, 

And bid the ten commandments defiance.® 


8John Trumbull was born at Watertown, Connecticut, April 24, 1750. So 
precocious a child was he that at the age of seven he was admitted to 
college. In 1769 he collaborated with Timothy Dwight on a series of essays 
after the manner of the Spectator. For a period of two years beginning 
in 1771 he was a tutor at Yale College. When he entered the law office 
of John Adams in 1773 he found himself in the very vortex of American 
politics. The following year he opened his own office in New Haven. 
About this time he began his epic McFingal which he completed some seven 
years later. He died in Detroit, May 10, 1831. 

“The Progress of Dulness,” John Trumbull. Poetical Works. II. p. 39. 
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In like manner in the “Song of the Minute Men” these de- 
fenders of house and home are made to proclaim their disdain 
of the heavy chains of thraldom and the “flat tyranny” of 
“popery”, to neither of which they will ever yield submission.’° 
So too, “The Roast Beef of Old England” lauds the zeal and 
honesty of bishops in days past when their lordships made religion 
their interest and care and expressed themselves so vigorously 
in Parliament “that no Traitor dar’d offer a Popish Bill there”.” 

We have seen how the American colonists looked about for a 
scapegoat on whom they might fix responsibility for the Quebec 
Bill, and that if public opinion shifted from one to another of 
the statesmen of England Lord North was held most accountable. 
This belief, expressed repeatedly in the pulpit and press, was 
incorporated into “A New Song” which appeared first in the 
Pennsylvania Packet on August 29, 1773, and subsequently in 
various newspapers in Virginia, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.1* The “New Song’ was set to music of “O my 
Kitten, my Kitten’, and if one may judge from the frequency of 
its reprinting it must have enjoyed wide popularity. The first 
verse informs us that the “dear little Popish puppet” of the 
Quebec Bill was “‘so like its dad, Lord B—te” that this paternity 
could not be denied ; but so ashamed was he “to own his bantling”’ 
that he refused to have anything further to do with it. The 
chorus then animadverts to the indecision and vacillation which 
marked the conduct of the crown authorities in all matters except 
their desire to uplift the papists and depress the Protestants.1% 
Hence the poor child, if abandoned by its “naughty papa” was 
not to remain fatherless or defenceless. Lord North sprang to 
its rescue; he would “cherish and foster the sweeting” so long as 
he held the destinies of the nation in his hand. And this he 


“Ballad History of the American Revolution, Frank Moore, p. 313. 

“Moore, op. cit., p. 307. 

“Virginia Gazette (Rind) September 15, 1774. Massachusetts Spy, Feb. 
16, 1775; Providence Gazette March 4, 1775. Newport Mercury, March 
45, 2775. 

*“Then up with the Papists, up, up, 

And down with the Protestants, down-e, 
Here we go backwards and forwards 
And all for the good of the Crown-e.” 
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would do even if such a policy brought about the destruction of 
“each church, each chapel and meeting’, and the counteracting 
of the reformation by the introduction of wooden shoes, the 
horrors of Smithfield, processions, penances, pardons, faggots, 
fires, popish churchwardens, “rareshew relics” and all the “Pope’s 
mountebank tricks”. In brief the introduction of these and other 
equally abhorrent practices must be expected as the sequel of 
Lord North’s favorite Canada Bill. 

The signing of the Quebec Bill by King George was the signal 
for the whole tribe of versifiers and budding poets to break into 
print. One of them swore by Foxe’s Book of Martyrs that it was 
a dreadful misfortune to be obliged to change one’s faith at the 
whim or suggestion of any earthly king,’* and he was convinced 
that the Canadians themselves would voice most emphatic dis- 
approval of the bill.1* Another insisted on the imminence of the 
ruin of the nation in which bribery determined right and wrong, 
and that faith itself must perish where mere change of residence 
converted orthodoxy into heterodoxy.’® The “Epigram on the 
Quebec Bill” averred that if James the Second could leave his 
grave or the headless Charles peep out of his tomb “these two 
royal knaves would rave” at beholding a Parliament so trans- 
formed as to be ready to join the King in promoting the inter- 
ests of the religion “for which one lost his head and one his 
crown’”’.37 

A somewhat more pretentious effort is to be found in “The 
Pope’s Address” which depicted the Pope’s rapture upon learning 
what England had done for her Canadian subjects. That “a 
heretic isle” should smile so indulgently on the Catholic Faith was 
indeed cause for the deepest satisfaction. Such conduct implied 
the most favorable disposition towards the Pope himself. Till 
recently his holiness had abhorred the very name of George, but 


«A Poor Man’s Advice to his Poor Neighbors’’—a Ballad to the tune of 
Chevy Chase. New York. 1774. Rivington. 

*“The Canagans too, whom they address 

And treat so very blunt: 

Will cry, while as they cross their breasts, 

Jesu! quel gros affront.” “A Poor Man’s Advice, etc. 
“Qn the Quebec Bill,” cf. Moore, of. cit., p. 333. 
“Epigram on the Quebec Bill,” cf. Moore, of. cit., p. 313. 
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“thanks to the worthy who tutor’d the Third” so complete a 
change of heart had been effected that were the two distinguished 
men to come to Rome, Bute would be accorded the welcome of a 
hearty embrace, while his majesty would be permitted the honor 
of kissing the Pope’s foot. As appearances indicated that the 
Gunpowder Plot was all but forgotten the times seemed propitious 
for the restoration of “that power supreme which old Hal would 
not own’. Quick to perceive that the situation called for prompt 
action his holiness forthwith took steps towards bringing so rich 
a promise to fruition: 


I have sent on this business my emiss’ries out, 
Some thousands of Jesuits are on the scout. 


Bob Jingle, a self-styled poet laureate of Congress, published 
some verses which he dignified with the title “The Association 
of the Delegates of the Colonies at the Grand Congress”.1® Ac- 
cording to Jingle the Boston Port and Quebec Bills were 
“statutes in Troth most damnable”, hence in indignation he raised 
the question whether George the Third should be permitted to 
set bounds to Quebec, 


And to our very Noses bring 
The Whore of Babylon? Z—ds! 


Jingle held that permission granted to “Gallic papists” to wor- 
ship God in their way was tantamount to destruction of the liberty 
of America ;!® he insisted that the colonies must resort to physical 
force to secure redress of grievances; he contended further, that 
the “vile Act about Quebec” was the worst of the Acts of Par- 
liament, even if it did make pretence of making French burghers 
free; finally he resented the boldness of parliament in daring 


*“The Association of the Delegates of the Colonies at the Grand Congress 
versified and adapted to music, calculated for Grave and Gay Disposi- 
tions.” Bob Jingle, poet laureate to Congress. 1774. 

*“Tf Gallic Papists have a Right 

To worship their own way, 
Then farewell to the Liberties 
Of poor America.” 
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To give them all that Liberty 
Civil and Sacred which we hold 


And then their limits to adjust 
Without consulting with us first!” 


September 1774 saw various journals in the Northern Colonies 
pressing the attack with vigor. The New York Journal*! printed 
a parody of the song “Chevy Chase” in which Lord Chatham 
demands that Parliament explain its astounding readiness to vote 
away the rights of Englishmen before it proceeds to enthrall all 
with arbitrary power in the guise of “popish acts of Parliament’. 
Within a few days the columns of the Massachusetts Spy” con- 
tained the soliloquy of Lord North to his conscience over the part 
he had played in framing the Quebec Bill. To the surprise of his 
lordship his quiet musing is interrupted by the ghost of Queen 
Elizabeth, accusing him of undoing all that she and Cecil had 
accomplished for the welfare of England, and predicting that a 
fitting retribution will overtake him.** Contemporaneous with 
this denunciation of Lord North was an “Epigram on the Unani- 
mous Vote of the Right Reverend Bench of Bishops” in support 
of the Quebec Bill.2* ‘Old Nick” here gives vent to his satis- 
faction that “crozier and sleeve’ have at last succeeded in part in 
effecting what Mary, Charles and James found to be beyond their 
power. To manifest his gratitude and happiness he calls upon 


»°A few lines added in prose call attention to “an act for extending the 
province of Quebec so as to border on the western frontier of the colonies 
. the influence of civil principles and ancient prejudices to dispose the 
inhabitants to act with hostility against the free Protestant colonies when- 
ever a wicked ministry shall choose to direct them,” p. 12. 
™New York Journal, September 6, 1774. 
"Massachusetts Spy, September 15, 1775. 
“Thou air blown frog! Thou painted bubble! 
Thou thingless name! Thou Lord of stubble! 
So was’t for thee, that I and Cecil 
So truly steer’d Britannia’s vessel 
Took down the Popish flag and pendent, 
And made her truly independent? 
For thee to set her now afloat 
And damn thy country by a vote; 
For this prepare to stretch thy neck, 
And die a martyr to Quebec.” 
“New Hampshire Gazette, September 16, 1774. 
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his butler, and inferior imp, Tycho by name, and orders that a 
bishop be served each day* instead of the daily ration of liquid 
brimstone. In its turn the Boston Evening Post approved of the 
sentiments of some verses to the “Liberty Tree at Easton’’.”® 
Should the present distress give way to happier times this liberty 
tree planted at Easton must bear testimony that men of honorable 
principles were resolved to keep the laws sanctified by the blood 
of their fathers, “in spite of any mean or popish rules” and the 
exciting of “the rage of villains or the threats of fools”. 

Paul Revere is a household name. The dramatic way in which 
he aroused the countryside on the approach of the British troops 
is familiar to American school children, but his interest and skill 
in engraving is not so generally known. A goodly number of his 
engravings have been preserved; many of them are in no wise 
original; they are in fact mere copies of other engravings. If 
in general it is true that Revere’s productions cannot be ranked as 
masterpieces of the art, they are however considerably above the 
commonplace. With indignation over the Quebec Bill seething 
about him, so ardent a patriot as Revere did not hesitate to use 
his ability to add to the volume of protest. This he did in the 
“The Mitred Minuet”, the frontispiece of the Royal American 
Magazine for October 1774. On the floor in the foreground and 
somewhat to the right of the picture lies the Quebec Bill. Four 
bishops in pairs, their hands clasped at right angles so as to form 
a cross, dance about the bill at their feet, and suggest the title 
of the illustration. To the left stands the King into whose ears 
a demon is whispering words of advice. Lord North stands at 
the King’s left, while at the King’s right is Lord Bute as the 
plaids and bagpipe indicate. In the background is a semicircle 
of Lords Temporal, all seated, their eyes fixed intently on the 
scene before them. 

Revere returned to this theme in another engraving for the 
January issue of the Royal American Magazine.2* Under the 


*“Instead of that liquid Brimstone you dish up 
Pray let me be served, every day with a Bishop.’ 

*Boston Evening Post, September 26, 1774. 

"Royal American Magazine, January 1775. 


J 
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caption “A Certain Cabinet Junto” he pictured his majesty, three 
ministers of state and Britannia. From the mouth of the King 
there issues a blank cartouche, perhaps because the King was 
conscious of no definite opinion on the matter, or more probably 
because his sentiments were thought to be such that it was inex- 
pedient to utter them. The first of the three statesmen who is 
in the act of presenting the King “A bill for the total abolition 
of Civil and Religious Liberty in America” remarks that “This 
will quell the rebels’. From his pocket protrudes a “Treaty of 
Alliance with France”. The second minister observes that 
“America is within the realm”; in his hands he holds an “Act 
for murdering the Bostonians”. The third contents himself with 
general words of encouragement. But if content and complacency 
are written on the features of this cabal of cabinet members the 
scene is in ill accord with the fancy and feelings of Britannia. 
Dejected she stands, her shield, bow and quiver at her feet; 
betrayed into momentary helplessness by her servants she assuages 
her sorrow by the pious reflection “Lord thou didst drive out 
the heathen before us, our hope is in thee”. And as if in answer 
to her prayer heaven promptly offers the assurance “I have 
delivered and I will deliver”. 

With a frequency bordering on monotony it was said that if 
formerly the King of England had reason to glory in his title 
of “Defender of the Faith” he had additional cause for self- 
satisfaction now that the Quebec Bill had raised him to the posi- 
tion and power of pope. In full accord with this view were some 
verses in the Massachusetts Spy under the heading “George, King 
and Pope’’.*8 

Elsewhere we have recounted the circumstances which led to 
a revival of “Pope Day” in communities where it had become ob- 
solete and its extravagant celebration in the few places where 


*“siven at Boston, now remember 
the twenty-eighth of September. 
The fourteenth year of George’s reign 
King of Great Britain, France and Spain, 
Of Ireland, and the Cape good-Hope, 
Defender of the Faith and Pope.” 
Massachusetts Spy. October 20, 1774. 
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it had survived. Obviously the temptation to break out into song 
at the “jovial supper” which ended the day’s festivities was too 
great to be resisted; then too some sort of song was required for 
the procession through the town which preceded the burning of 
the effigies. Although the “Song for Pope-Day”’?® was mere 
jingle devoid of all intrinsic worth and apparently the production 
of a rhymster, its sentiments were suited to the occasion and the 
character of those apt to take an active part in the procession 
or banquet. The introduction traces the festivity to its historical 
source, but the following verses suggest that the feasters or 
marchers were undergoing an experience in no wise restricted to 
Pope-Day. Among the spectres conjured up by their heated 
imaginations is that of the Pope come from Rome with fiery ser- 
pents protruding “at eyes, nose, mouth and ears”. But if the 
Pope’s presence and appearance are such as to strike fear into 
the hearts of the multitude the singers themselves are so little 
affected by the horrrid apparition that, in their assumed thought- 
fulness, they beg for a little money “to buy my Pope some 
drink’”’.*° 

That Parliament and the Tories should be called to account and 
roundly berated for real or imagined responsibility for the Quebec 
Bill should occasion no surprise. In its enthusiasm for the 
new Parliament which assembled in late November 1774, the 
Newport Mercury damned the old parliament because its singular 
preference for French customs, arbitrary power and ‘‘cuss’d wood- 
en shoes” had led to the enactment of popish laws.*1. The Tories 
in their turn were charged with a determination to dragoon all 
America if the people would not submit spontaneously to “popery 
and slavery” .®? 

Of the bitter attacks on the religion of the Canadians which 
appeared under the title of “American Liberty” the most mal- 


TV ife of James Otis,” William Tudor, pp. 26-27. 
*“Don’t you hear my little bell 

Go chink, chink, chink. 

Please to give me a little money, 

To buy my Pope some drink.” 
“Newport Mercury, December 19, 1774. 
"4 Dose for the Tories, a broadside in the library of the American 

Antiquarian Society. 
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evolent appeared in 1775. Before he condemned as people “half 
reformed” all those who in any way defended the Quebec Bill 
the writer drew up as damning a summary of charges against the 
Catholic Church, her priests and Pope, as is to be found any- 
where. We give it at length; for it shows as nothing else could 
how intense must have been the bitterness of feeling which could 
cause a man to capitalize religious prejudice by interlarding his 
eulogy of American liberty with invective against a time honored 
religious system: 


See far and wide o’er Canadia’s plains 

Old popish fraud and superstition reigns; 

The scarlet whore who long hath heaven withstood, 
Who cries for murder and who thirsts for blood, 
Establish’d there marks down each destin’d name, 
And plants the stake impatient for the flame; 
With sanguinary soul her trade begins; 

To doom her foes to hell, or pardon sins; 

Her crafty priests their impious rights maintain, 
And crucify the Savior once again: 

Defend his right, who, scattering lies abroad 
With shameless front usurps the seat of God: 
Those are, we fear, who his vile cause assert, 
But half reform’d and papists at the heart.%* 


It may be that the temper of the people can be gauged from 
the promptness with which opportunity was created for casting 
ridicule on Catholic belief and practice. Thus when Governor 
Carleton of Quebec issued a proclamation it was promptly parodied 
by someone in the American camp who took occasion to indulge 
freely in travesty of things Catholic. In the pseudo-proclamation 
Carleton grows indignant over the conduct of the Catholics who 
either refuse to enlist or else desert after enlisting; in his wrath 
he vows that the city must be freed of such miscreants within 
four days, otherwise: 


They’ll find that what I now say true is; 
Before they’ve counted o’er their beads, 
Or paid the priest or said their creeds, 
As spies and rebels up I'll string ’em; 


Moore, op. cit., p. 294. 
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Till to their senses I can bring ’em; 

Each one who wont swear he’s a tory 

I swear shall go to Purgatory, 

There to reform in limbo patrum 

And those who blame me may go a’ter ’em.*4 


One more instance of the indulging of this tendency, which in 
some cases seems to have amounted almost to an obsession, is to 
be found in A Voyage to Boston. If in this case some degree 
of ingenuity and imagination is revealed in suggesting to Carle- 
ton the course of procedure he should follow, as well as the 
equipment he should provide for his projected campaign against 
Boston, pronounced religious bitterness little short of fanaticism 
is equally apparent. 

In his day George II commanded but indifferent devotion and 
respect in America. Nevertheless some fifteen years after his 
death we find “A Cantab’®® harping back to his reign and be- 
wailing the changes which had come about. When the second 
George was king preferment was possible, and one could “always 
and ev’ry day” abjure “the Pope and the Defender”, but now 
that his grandson occupies the throne the Roman Catholics are 
in the ascendant so that our Cantab finds himself driven to change 
his political creed and become a Tory. Another versifier held 
it for certain that the birthplace of the late unconstitutional acts 
must have been Rome ;** and the chagrin of still another was made 
manifest in a touching manner when, upon being asked if England 
as of old “to Fraud and Superstition give a check”, he could 


“Journal of James Melvin, p. 24. 
*4A Voyage to Boston, cf. Moore, op. cit., p. 195. 
“Let Carleton arm his anti-christian might 
And sprinkle holy water ere he fight. 
And let him have, to shield his limbs from hurt 
St. Andrew’s breeches and St. Stephen’s shirt. 


St. Bernard’s hose, and lest we give too few, 
John Faustus’ cap, and Satan’s cloven shoe; 
Nay let him ere the clashing armies cope, 
Procure a pardon from his friend the Pope, 
That if his soul should be dislodged from hence, 
Heaven may with all his scarlet sins dispense.’ 
Massachusetts Spy, January 5, 1775. 
*“Amor Rei Publicae” in the Massachusetts Spy, January 26, 1775. 
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but reply amid tears “Oh Boston! Oh Quebec!’’*8 The complicity 
of the bishops aroused wide resentment and called forth the 
imprecation 


May mitred zealots, liegemen to the Pope 
Dreaming of hats and purple, grasp a rope; 
Peel’d priests, who thirst for British subjects blood 
Be tumbled headlong in the Stygian flood.%® 


In less determined men a sense of hopelessness might have 
developed ; in the case of the colonists, however, existing conditions 
were an incentive to greater effort. A spirited people must of 
necessity become restive, and resolute as well, when they believed 
liberty and justice to be trembling beneath the hand of the oppressor, 
while religion was outraged in being prostituted to the purposes of 
Satan.*° Shortly after the battle of Bunker Hill a manifesto issued 
at Watertown set down the defence of religion and liberty as the 
sacred cause which animated the revolutionary forces and inspired 
them to heroism.*? So sacred a cause must steel their hearts and 
make them strangers to fear; at all cost these priceless treasures 
must be maintained.4? In other quarters as well the same grim 
determination prevailed.** *4 


Pennsylvania Packet, Postscript, March 13, 1775. 

"Virginia Gazette (Pinckney), May 12, 1775. 

“«Z” in the Pennsylvania Ledger, June 10, 1775. 

“Massachusetts Historical Society Broadside, 1775. Americans to Arms. 
““Why then should we be daunted at all, 

Since we’ve engag’d in so noble a Call? 

As fighting for our Church and Laws, 

And dying in so just a Cause, 

’T will prove the fatal Overthrow—of Old England. 
Quisquis Peipublicae sit infelix, felix esse non potest. 
The Cause we fight for animates us high, 

Namely Religion and dear Liberty.” 
Americans to Arms, Massachusetts Historical Society Broadside. 
““Serene the Even, behold the Patriot Train, 

Baltimore’s Loved Sons, advancing on the Plain; 

Their Leaders bold and brave like those of yore, 

Who, far and wide, Britannia’s Standard bore; 

Like them, they’ll well maintain the noble Cause; 

Our Religion, Charters, Liberty and Laws.” 

Dunlap’s Maryland Gazette, June 27, 1775. 
““Awake, awake America, put cheerful courage on 
If tyrants oppress you arise and say be gone, 
For let no Papish bear the sway, nor tyrants ever reign 
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Of the literary productions of this period which have to do with 
our subject two in particular stand out: at once pretentious and 
simple, and professedly humorous, they illustrate the ease with 
which a partisan could dress up his cause for presentation to the 
public. American Chronicles of the Times by John Boyle* is 
divided into chapter and verse after the manner of the biblical 
Books of Kings and adheres as closely as possible to the style and 
diction of the original. On the whole the language is simple, the 
illustrations and figures of speech patterned on natural phenomena 
familiar to the least observant of a predominantly rural people. 
How thoroughly the work commended itself to the reading public 
may be gathered from an advertisement in the North Carolina 
Gazette of March 24, 1775, which acclaims it “a work of so much 
humor, that upwards of 3,000 copies were sold in a few days in 
Philadelphia”. That the spirit of the author did not differ from 
that of others whose testimony we have brought together is proved 
by his reference to the proclamation of “Thomas, surnamed the 
Gagite” as “an endeavoring to establish the doctrine of the arrant 
whore of Rome”. In this phrase Boyle shows his colors; and the 
temper of mind revealed in these early pages runs like a thread 
through the fabric of every chapter. The climax is reached in 
Chapter IV, verse 12, where Jedediah apostraphizes Cromwell and 
naively summarizes his exploits as follows: 


thou shook his Holiness’s chair, made the tripple crown of 
the great dragon to totter, thou madest the papal cap to fall 
off from his hoary pate, thou pulled the purple robe from off 
his shoulders, and made thereof a carpet for the soles of thy 
shoes, and left him bare as an unfledged woodpecker. . 


The popularity of Boyle’s Chronicles was not confined to Philadel- 
phia ; in other cities they were received so favorably that new print- 
ings followed one another in rapid succession.*® Boyle must have 


(Trust?) “such infringements of your rights you ever will disdain.” 

A New Liberty Song by a Son of Liberty. Composed at the Camp on 
Prospect Hill. Salem. E. Russell, 1775. This song is to be found in the 
Boston Public Library. 

“American Chronicles of the Times, John Boyle. Boston 1775. 

“In the course of the two years, 1774 and 1775, the Chronicles were 
printed in Philadelphia, Boston, Newbern and Norwich, cf. Evans, Ameri- 
can Bibliography, p. 3 and pp. 99-100. 
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disappointed hosts of admirers when for some reason unknown to 
us he discontinued his literary labors.” 

As the essays of Alexander Hamilton called forth a rejoinder and 
refutation from Samuel Seabury so too the writings of Boyle and 
others of his school prompted a reply from Tory quarters. It must 
not be supposed that Tories as a body were at heart too favorably 
disposed to “popery”, even if they were less articulate in opposi- 
tion than patriots. In all likelihood their attitude was inspired by 
dread of the possible consequences of the political creed of the 
patriots rather than by solicitude over the fate of the religious system 
against which the “Sons of Liberty” protested so vigorously. Any- 
how the wild generalizations and rash words of men such as Boyle 
laid them open to attacks which Tories were not loathe to press 
home. 

In 1775 Jonathan Sewall, under the pen name of Sir Roger de 
Coverly, published The American Roused in A Cure for the 
Spleen.48 Of the dramatis personae*® in this short comedy the 
most conspicuous are Trim the barber, Puff a late representative, 
and Sharp a country parson who at times monopolizes the con- 
versation so effectually as practically to change a dialogue into a 
monologue. In the mental versatility of Trim, Sewall took a 
clever trust at those who could distort the Quebec Bill into proving 
any thesis suggested by their fancy or prejudice. For a mere trifle 
and from sheer delight in the performance, Trim declares his 
readiness to prove any point desired by his audience, be it serious 
or absurd. No difficulty daunts him; he is ready for any feat of 
mental gymnastics, however preposterous it may appear. “Slice 
me like a lemon, landlord Fillpot”, he cries out, “if I would not 
undertake, for one nippinkin, to make you believe nolens volens, 
that larks may be catch’d by the sky’s falling, or by putting salt on 


“Boyle wrote but three books of Chronicles; had he followed his original 
plan there should have been four. 

“The American Roused in a Cure for the Spleen or Amusement for a 
Winter’s Evening. Being the Substance of a Conversation on the Times, 
over a Friendly Tankard and Pipe taken in Short-hand by Sir Roger de 
Coverly. N. Y. James Rivington. 

“The complete cast included: Sharp, a country parson; Bumper, a coun- 
try justice; Fillpot, an innkeeper; Graveairs, a deacon; Trim, the barber; 
Brim, a Quaker; Puff, a late representative. 
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their tails; or that the Pope of Rome, or man of sin, is a real 
painted whore, of the feminine gender; or, that the moon is made 
of green cheese.”5° But the frivolity and sprightliness of the 
barber is matched by the seriousness of the innkeeper and the 
representative. Ignoring Trim’s flippant boast, the innkeeper makes 
known his concern and misgivings over the Quebec Bill; he asserts 
that he was ready to take an oath “that the Boston minister, just 
after he’d been to prayer with my family declared, there was such 
an act, actually past, and that he had seen it, and read it too, more 
than that”.5! Puff in his turn cited the Quebec Bill as proof that 
the ministers “intend to bring in Popery” ; and as confirming evi- 
dence of such intent he too adduced the fact that “the Boston 
minister did say as how they did; and that every man that wouldn’t 
turn Papist, was to lose his head”’.5? 

This was conclusive and damning evidence. But here Sharp, 
the country parson interposed, following much the same line of 
argument as that of Jonathan Boucher on another occasion. It 
grieved him to point out that the Boston clergyman whose testi- 
mony had convinced Fillpot and Puff was one of many who “has 
much to answer for” because “he knows better.” In point of fact 
he argued, the Quebec Bill is as powerless as the laws of Holland 
for affecting the civil and religious liberties of America. More- 
over, in surrendering their country to the British, Canadians made 
the express proviso that they should be free and unhampered in 
the practice of their religion. This stipulation, subscribed to by 
General Amherst, was now confirmed by parliament. Less than 
this, Parliament could not do without sacrificing its honor. If 
the government would not abide by an agreement freely and 
solemnly entered into by its representative, it had no alternative, 
said Sharp, but to restore the country to the Canadians. Common 
justice suggested this procedure; the faith of nations made it im- 
perative. To arraign parliament for what had been done was 
tantamount to adopting principles destructive of all liberty of 
conscience, for what was it in effect but taking “the malevolent, 
unjust, diabolical position, which, God forbid Protestants should 


“Op. cit., p. 18-19; "Op. cit., p. 19; @OP. cit., p. 22. 
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even adopt, that no faith is ever to be kept with hereticks.’®% 
After all, continued Sharp, facts must be faced; and it was a fact 
not to be denied that “their religion is as dear to them, as ours is 
to us, and they have the same right to worship God, in the way 
they think right, that we claim for ourselves.” Yea more, “they 
have prejudices of education to bias them, as we have; and they 
have their own natural understanding, and their priests to guide 
them as we have; and they have an equal right with us to the 
benefit of the gospel rule: ‘Do to others as ye would they should 
do unto you!’ 5+ In answer to the objection that the colonists 
could not do this without imperilling their own religious belief 
Sewall had Sharp counter with the assertion that “danger arising 
to our religion from this act, is a mere bugbear, raised to disturb 
weak minds.” 

To show that he was no mere visionary uttering empty words 
Sewall make Sharp explain what was implied in the supposition 
that danger threatened colonial religious security because of the 
toleration and liberty of conscience allowed in Canada. Did it 
not imply that abiding by the faith of treaties and compliance with 
the dictates of justice and humanity were of necessity to be con- 
strued into a violation of the coronation oath and a disregard of 
the condition on which his majesty held his crown? In other 
words, it insinuated that the public and personal obligations of a 
King of England must be in open conflict; that to be a good 
King he must cease to be a good man. Besides, the absurdity of 
such a contention was brought out in high relief by the fact that 
it postulated the connivance of lords and commons in a design at 
once foolish and iniquitous. Supposing for a moment that the 
tables were turned and the American colonists found themselves 
in the present position of the Canadians, would they still argue as 
they do? Not only should the golden rule be applied in the present 
instance, said Sharp, but other motives as well should prompt the 
patriots to be circumspect in act and conservative in statement. 
If the truth were told, parliament, far from granting a new liberty, 
did but confirm a state of affairs obtaining in Canada since the 


"Op. cit., p. 23. 
“Op. cit., p. 24. 
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surrender of the country to General Amherst, and for a century 
before that event. Had “popery” spread in any degree into the 
other Colonies because of this condition in Canada; or again, did 
the Protestant religion suffer any substantial injury from the pre- 
valence of Catholics in Maryland? Indeed, in view of these facts 
it were not amiss to suspect that “people must feel but little of 
the power and influence of their religion who fear any danger 
arising to it, from the bare toleration of any other religion in any 
other part of the globe.”®> Confronted with evidence so abundant 
Sharp drew the conclusion that “in short, it is plain, beyond a 
possibility of doubt, that this innocent and just act of Parliament 
is greedily catch’d at by your deceivers as a lucky prop to a cause 
which has no foundation but in delusion.”®® Finally Sharp ex- 
pressed the opinion that if Congress had accomplished little by its 
series of addresses it had at least furnished evidence that the fears 
of the colonists were without foundation, and that to further their 
own ends radicals and firebrands were imposing on the credulity 
of their fellows. 

It may well be that Sewall was in touch with reality. A man 
of his experience was not likely to be so unsophisticated as to 
suppose that his words in favor of toleration and a liberal view 
of the situation would change the face of things. The country 
parson who served as Sewall’s mouthpiece might tread in the 
footsteps of his prototype Jonathan Boucher; he might point out 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the reasoning of his oppon- 
ents ; he might stress the unreasonableness of their contentions and 
refute their generalities by the argumentum ad hominem. But 
what would be the net result of this expenditure of time and 
thought? If to Sewall’s own mind the arguments advanced by 
the parson appeared to be conclusive and unassailable this gave 
no assurance that the opponents of the Quebec Bill would dis- 
continue or even let down in their campaign of protest and mis- 
representation. He must have been aware that religious bitter- 
ness, crystallizing in denunciation of this particular bill, was too 
wide-spread and too deeply rooted to be eradicated by such simple 
methods or at such short notice. Were one to judge by the press 


“Op. cit., 9. 24; “O$. cit., ‘p. 24. 
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of the day, Sewall’s well meant efforts produced only negligible 
results. 

At any rate Philip Freneau was not placated or silenced by the 
pleas of Sewall. In October 1775 he returned to his favorite di- 
version of assailing British generals and aspersing the Catholic 
belief he supposed these military men had adopted because of its 
convenient doctrines. With a show of regard for Generali Gage’s 
peace of mind Freneau counselled him not to be ill at ease because 
rebels were murdered; he assured the general that even if he was 
“the master butcher” and guilty of arson, ravaging and bloodshed, 
all would be well for ‘from sins like this . . . a dozen Masses should 
discharge you clean.”®* Whatever his record as man and soldier 
Gage must know that his detention in purgatory must be brief 
and not too unpleasant an experience; of more rigorous punish- 
ment for his misdeeds there could be no question for 


hell you know is only for the poor, 
Pay well the priest and fear no station there 
For heaven must yield to vehemence of prayer. 


Less hopeful was the outlook of a contributor to the Massa- 
chusetts Spy of November 10, 1775. A few days earlier Boston 
and the neighboring communities had been the scene of a most 
enthusiastic celebration of Pope-Day, on which occasion, as we have 
seen, the patriot leaders took precautions to prevent the dissen- 
sion which not unfrequently resulted. Whether the doleful prog- 
nostications of “The Prophecy of Ruin” was a mental reaction to 
excitement, or the natural fruit of meditation on the significance 
of the occasion is a point we may leave undetermined. At any 
rate as the curtains were withdrawn and the mysteries of the 
future were made known the writer discerned a state of affairs, 
the revelation of which must have appalled the stoutest hearts. 
Among other things his prophetic eye beheld the destruction of 
“the Protestant faith, which for ages stood on truth’s firm base, 
bought with a sea of blood.” And the natural consequences of 
this uprooting of the faith were the open disregard of the laws 


*“General Gage’s Confession, being the substance of his Excellency’s 
Last Conference with his Ghostly Father, Friar Francis.” N. Y. 1775. 
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of God coupled with the compelling of Englishmen to yield 
precedence to Catholics and “worship idols as they do God now.” 
Should they refuse to stoop to impiety so great, persecution in its 
most abhorrent forms would be visited on them; once more the 
fires of Smithfield would blaze up at dead of night to consume 
human holocausts whose only offence was the “owning of their 
God.” And while they faced the dread alternative of apostacy or 
death their sensibilities would be outraged still further by the 
sight of their King duped by priests into making “Crusados to 
the holy-land thro’ dangerous seas, to find the blessed spring of 
holy water.” With the King obedient to every behest of priest 
and Pope, and assured beforehand of absolution from all his 
crimes, what could prevent the return of those days when the 
alliance of Pope and King seated “devils on the British throne.” 
In those bloody times the organization of all the forces of evil 
in pursuit of a common purpose brought it about that despite his 
metaphysical bent of mind “no distinction could a Scotsman bring 
twixt Devil, Bishops, Pope, and such a King.” 

“Americanus” writing in the Virginia Gazette®® labored under 
the suspicion that the forebodings of the “Prophecy of Ruin” were 
already stark reality. To establish this point he instituted a com- 
parison between King William and George the Third. The former 
he styled a true “protestant defender”; the latter, he insisted, had 
in reality turned “papist.”” William in his devotion to the cause 
had quitted his own realm so as to free Englishmen from “tyrants 
and from popery” ; George, on the contrary, overthrew ecclesiasti- 
cal and political institutions and set laws at defiance in the prosecu- 
tion of his resolve to enslave his subjects. 

Another instance of recourse to play on religious prejudice in 
order to arouse the public to action is to be found in The Fall of 
British Tyranny or American Liberty Triumphant.5® The work 
of John Laycock, it is announced as a tragi-comedy in five parts 
to be presented at the “Royal Theatrum Pandemonium at St. 
James.” Bute, North, Mansfield, Burke, Gage, Howe, Burgoyne 


“Virginia Gazette (Hunter), June 15, 1776. 
“The Fall of British Tyranny or American Liberty Triumphant, John 
Laycock, Philadelphia, 1775. 
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and other political and military leaders of the day are included in 
the numerous cast.®® In the second scene of the third act a 
minister enlarges on the unhappy state of affairs in Boston and 
predicts that still greater calamity will soon to overtake the city. 
Greatest of the misfortunes destined for the metropolis is the 
establishment of “‘popery” “in the room of the true Catholic faith,” 
since the introduction of that religion will lead to the conversion 
of “the old South, and other houses of our God” “into nunneries 
inquisitions, barracks, and common jails, where you will perish 
with want and famine, or suffer an ignominious death.”’® 

Here was an appeal big with possibilities, one that could not 
fail of effect; no further pressure need be applied to induce citi- 
zens to rush to arms. If the establishment or mere toleration of 
popery in distant Canada had called forth protests from every 
quarter, and had come to be regarded as a source of peril, one 
can imagine the thoughts and feelings of the average Bostonian 
when danger seemed to be brought to his very doors and threatened 
to involve the desecration of his most cherished places of worship. 
And yet the writer would not rest content with this reaction. In 
an effort to confirm the citizens in their resolution to avert so 
terrible a calamity he dwells on the enduring gratitude of posterity 
and other motives equally cogent and equally calculated to stimulate 
enthusiasm. 

Our investigation of the extent to which light literature testifies 
to the existence of religious bitterness, called into play by the 
toleration clauses of the Quebec Bill, may be brought to con- 
clusion after a further brief reference to the poetical works of 
Trumbull. On the merit of Trumbull’s verse there is no need 
for us to comment. “McFingal,’” a poem of several cantos, is 
perhaps his most important work; certainly it is his most ambi- 


Lord Paramount, Mr. Bute; Lord Mocklaw, Mr. Mansfield; Lord 
Hypocrite, Mr. Dartmouth; Lord Poltroon, Mr. Sandwich; Lord Catspaw, 
Mr. North; Lord Wisdom, Mr. Chatham; Lord Religion, Bishop of St. 
Asaph; Lord Justice, Mr. Camden; Mr. Patriot, Mr. Wilkes; Bold Irish- 
man, Mr. Burke; Judas, Mr. Hutchinson; Charley, Mr. Jenkinson; Brazen, 
Mr. Wedderburn; Colonel, Mr. Barre; Lord Boston, Mr. Gage; Admiral 
Tombstone, Mr. Graves; Elbow Room, Mr. Howe; Mr. Caper, Mr. Bur- 
goyne; Lord Kidnapper, Mr. Dunmore. 

"The Fall of British Tyranny, p. 24. 
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tious effort and the most pertinent to our subject. It has been 
described as “a burlesque epic in Hudibrastic verse directed 
against the enemies of American Liberty.’®* But if a sustained 
attack is levelled against the British authorities and all who are 
supposed to be in sympathy with them, innuendo, distortion of 
fact and open denunciation of Catholicism likewise abound. The 
abuses and perversions assumed to be inherent in that religion 
are attributed to the King and his ministers on the assumption that 
they have made up their minds to make this the religion of the 
realm. Because the King had assumed divine rights and made 
himself head of the church in a novel and altogether unheard 
of way he is likened to “good Pope Joan.’’®* His majesty is 
taken to task for setting up a golden calf in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
proclaiming the power of the idol, prescribing appropriate prayers 
and devotions, and insisting on worship at its shrine.** Against 
Lord North various accusations are made: he has prepared a fiery 
furnace to burn heretics; he has entered into negotiation “with 
the Romish churches” with a view to purchasing some sort of 
personal infallibility ; and lastly he has opened the door to popery 
and made a friend of “Babel’s scarlet whore.”® Not only is the 
annointing of the King derided as a sort of cleaning process which 
removes “all spots of crimes,’®® but the extent of the King’s con- 
version to papist practices is said to be revealed by his grant of 
licenses to commit knaveries of every sort. Finally an arraign- 
ment of Cooper and Seabury for their writings in defense of the 
established order®’ is followed by a comprehensive renunciation 
of “the Pope, the Turks, the King, the Devil and all their works,’’® 
since to the mind of McFingal there can be no doubt that all 
these forces are leagued in a conspiracy to bring about the triumph 
of evil. 

The evidence presented in these pages supports the contention 
that light literature formed no exception to the rule laid down so 
categorically by John Adams. In all its forms verse was called 


“Dictionary of American Biography, Drake, p. 921. 

“Poetical Works, John Trumbull. Vol. I, Canto I. p. 15 (Hartford, 1820). 

“Op. cit., p. 15; “Op. cit., p. 16; “OP. cit., p. 26; “Op. cit., p. 25; “Op. 
cit., p. 109. 
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upon to voice general disapproval of the Quebec Bill and specific 
abhorrence of the religion tolerated by that piece of legislation. 
Playwrights too, and masters of epigram, contributed their ser- 
vices ; new songs and ballads looked to the same end. While it 1s 
true that scribblers and mere rhymsters were responsible for the 
bulk of what appeared in “The Poet’s Corner” of the colonial 
newspapers, it is undeniable that their efforts were seconded by 
poets of genuine ability and established reputation. The very fact 
that these expressions of opposition and religious bitterness ex- 
tended over a period of years, and originated in places far distant 
from one another, may be advanced as proof that the feeling was 
not local or ephemeral but chronic and almost ingrained in the 
souls of a goodly portion of the people. The astonishing pop- 
ularity of John Boyle’s Chronicles would seem to be evidence of 
the thirst of the public for intellectual refreshment of this sort. 
For after all if Boyle’s work was novel in conception, it was only 
ordinary in execution. The public demand for his work which 
necessitated frequent reprintings cannot be ascribed to its in- 
trinsic worth as literature, but rather to the fact that in spirit and 
detail it harmonized with the thoughts and feelings, the convictions 
and prejudices, of the reading public. 

If there be any truth in the statement that the songs of a 
people outweigh their laws in importance, and if song be the 
favorite mode of expressing the innermost sentiments of the 
people no shadow of doubt can linger as to the frame of mind 
with which the American colonists received the toleration clauses 
of the Quebec Bill. The evidence speaks for itself, and it speaks 
in no uncertain terms. 





CONCLUSION 


The annals of history record no great change effected without 
the support and participation of many hearts and hands. When 
an old nation dies, or a new is born, a multitude is in attendance. 
So too every attempt to better conditions by the overthrow of the 
old order implies activity on the part of many persons. Of neces- 
sity every such incident involves a host of people differing widely 
in antecedents, disposition and outlook. And in every instance 
each agent is animated by personal as well as general motives; 
for even when he functions as part of an organization the in- 
dividual does not thereby divest himself of his personality or 
character. 

On occasion one incentive to action may seem to predominate 
to the*practical exclusion of all others, but even in that case in- 
vestigation will disclose the subtle operation of numerous motives. 
Moreover, as the designs of statesmen and political leaders may 
differ widely from the aims of the actual combatants in a war, so 
too the individual soldier may be urged to action by a variety of 
influences so nearly equal in power and so closely interrelated as 
to defy all attempts at separation and appraisement. Rarely is a 
man actuated by one motive alone. Furthermore, because of 
prejudice of one kind or another a man may do with full delibera- 
tion what he knows to be in ill accord with his best interests. In 
a given case, however, racial, religious, financial interests may look 
to the same end or seem to be promoted by the same course of 
action. Some such persuasion appears to have prevailed in the 
English speaking Colonies on the eve of their separation from 
the mother country; the colonial mind was conscious of many 
wrongs and injustices, ranging through the fields of economics, 
religion, politics, social amenities. But no single grievance operated 
with equal force in all sections of the country or in the minds of 
all men in any one district. In short, the part played by religious 
prejudice in bringing on the war for American independence is 
largely a psychological problem of great complexity. In very 
truth, as has been remarked, this conflict is ““A curious complex 
of motive and action.”? 


‘New York in the American Revolution. Wilbur Abbott, p. 146. 
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In general it is well nigh impossible to apply a yardstick or 
measure to human motives; the opinions of men are not suscept- 
ible to scientific proof or disproof. Even when men set forth 
their motives in writing the wisdom of Solomon would be un- 
equal to the task of distinguishing between cause and pretext, or 
of determining the objective potency and relative strength of the 
motives assigned. Perhaps the extent to which men are motivated 
by economic interests may be gauged by contrasting existing trade 
and business conditions with the disruption or decline anticipated 
in consequence of new legislation or a change in governmental 
policy. It may be that as a rule religious motives outweigh all 
others. Not a few believe this to be the case. But religion and 
patriotism are imponderables ; they cannot be measured or weighed ; 
they defy appraisal. 

That religious prejudice did operate as a contributing cause of 
the War for Independence can scarcely be denied. In each 
chapter of this study evidence to that effect has been furnished. 
We know of no reason for setting aside this mass of evidence or 
dismissing it as of no consequence; and in general we know of no 
warrant for questioning the honesty and sincerity of the spokes- 
men whose words we have set down. If words mean anything, 
and if they are to be taken in the literal sense, they establish the 
fact that religious prejudice was widespread in the Colonies and 
far from dormant. Those who are not conversant with colonial 
history may be amazed at this discovery; not so the student of the 
period. 

A craving for religious liberty was a root cause of the founding 
of several of the Colonies. Orthodoxy bulked large in the life 
of some of these communities from their inception to the time of 
the Quebec Bill. Toleration was not desired; its feasibility was 
called in question. The heterodox were not welcomed; indeed in 
some cases they were kept away by force. By 1774 this narrow- 
ness of spirit had given way to a somewhat more liberal frame 
of mind which tolerated the presence of those who professed any 
of the “Reformed Creeds.”” Catholics however seem to have been 
regarded with an abhorrence, little, if at all, diminished by the 
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passing of some hundred and fifty years. And the reason for 
this is not far to seek. 

Prejudice thrives on ignorance and misunderstanding; in turn 
ignorance and error batten on the hatreds engendered by war- 
fare. Now apart from the aborigines, the chief foes who menaced 
the security of the English Colonies in America were the French 
Catholics in Canada.* Whatever the fundamental causes of the 
conflicts which ensued, and they were many and varied, contem- 
porary evidence assures us that some New England minds trans- 
formed them into crusades for the suppression of “idolatry” and 
the propagation of “orthodox belief.” Hence these clashes in the 
forests and fields of America did but increase bitterness and sus- 
picion. Inevitably they became occasions for outpourings of de- 
nunciation and vituperation calculated to arouse and foster anti- 
Catholic as well as anti-French sentiment and feeling. 

At the time of the Quebec Bill the last of the clashes of arms 
was of recent date; the memory of its sufferings and hardships 
was still fresh. One could not expect the emotions stirred up to 
subside at once or give place to amicable feelings as soon as the 
peace treaty was signed. Time alone could heal the wounds. 
However remote the day when harmony and a spirit akin to 
toleration should obtain among the common subjects of King 
George, that day was postponed indefinitely by the agencies at 
work to prevent this happy consummation; unfortunately some 
men were active in opposition to the development of more friendly 
relations between the two peoples of common allegiance but of 
different creed and national origin. An appeal to religious prej- 
udice was a sure way of effecting their purpose, for in the past 
success attended such tactics and human nature had not changed 
meanwhile. Despite his protestation to the contrary Antonio 
Gavin’s vile travesty of Catholic dogma and practice was inspired 
by no noble motive. To maintain the contrary is to overtax 
credulity. Hands are not cleansed by being immersed in filth; 
zeal for religion is not synonymous with the denunciation of other 
creeds. 


*The Colonies to the South were of course more apprehensive of Spanish 
than of French attacks. 
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If the pulpit in general was active in fanning the flames of re- 
ligious discord? the New England pulpit was preeminent, and the 
leaders of the clergy in that region outdid their humbler brethren. 
“In Mayhew’s day,” writes Tyler, “almost every question of 
Church was also a question of State; and he believed himself 
to be battling for the cause of civil liberty in assaulting and ex- 
ecrating, at every opportunity, the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England.’’* Religion and politics were in close al- 
liance ; in large measure the pulpit had become a political rostrum. 
For Tyler also assures us that one of the chief causes of colonial 
alarm between the Peace of Paris and the passing of the Quebec 
Bill is to be found in the sermons of Mayhew, which he likens to 
the “ravings of an eloquent maniac.” But Cooper and Chauncey 
did not readily yield the palm to Mayhew; their pulpit utterances 
were also surcharged with venom. Moreover their efforts were 
ably seconded by the heads of educational institutions, in particular 
by Langdon of Harvard, and Smith of Pennsylvania. In de- 
livering the Dudleian lectures at Harvard the clergy had occasion 
to indulge their animosity. No abatement of religious prejudice 
was possible when the pulpit and the class room were thus leagued 
in the promotion of intolerance. 

To secure the ends desired every opportunity was taken ad- 
vantage of by the exponents of intolerance, and there were men 
who did not scruple to create opportunity. For as Jonathan Bou- 
cher, a contemporary, remarked, almost every sermon, speech, or 
set of resolutions was made the occasion for having “a thwack at 
popery.”®> Moreover open attacks were supplemented by ridicule, 
innuendo and misrepresentation. The Reverend Ebenezar Bald- 
win was one who believed the Quebec Bill to be as great an evil 


*An Address to the Ministers and Presbyterian Congregations in North 
Carolina. “They also claim a power to make laws to bind us in all cases 
whatsoever; by virtue of this power they have established popery in Quebec 
and the arbitrary laws of France.” Signed at Philadelphia 10 July 1775. 
James Sprout, George Duffield, Robert Davidson. Cape Fear Mercury, 
August 25, 1775. 

‘Literary History of the American Revolution. M. C. Tyler, 133-134. 

"Boucher, View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revo- 
lution. p. 262. 
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as the Boston Port or Massachusetts Act. Others declared it to 
be the worst of the bills passed by Parliament. 

If the campaign had been spasmodic during the decade follow- 
ing the signing of peace in 1763, the promulgation of the Quebec 
Bill was the signal for renewed endeavor. The flood gates were 
opened; reserve was discarded; appeal was made to the most 
destructive of passions. The Quebec Bill was misread and mis- 
interpreted; its liberal features were construed into reactionary 
sentiments. Insistence was made that any toleration of “popery” 
in Quebec implied the eventual destruction of Protestantism in 
the English colonies. The calm deliberation with which the 
patriots worked toward a revival of Pope Day in 1774 shows how 
cordially lay folk cooperated with the clergy. 

In this crisis so potent an agency as the press would not be 
overlooked. And the press is eloquent in testifying to the pre- 
vailing abhorrence of Catholics and their religious practices. If 
from New Hampshire to Virginia the press had been vocal before 
the passing of the Quebec Bill it became vociferous after that 
event. It is significant that of the three sections of the Bill the 
one which granted toleration to the Quebec Catholics was fixed 
upon as the chief point of attack. For the moment other colonial 
grievances were dwarfed and almost forgotten. This may seem 
an exaggeration, but the testimony of Boucher, Bernard and 
Adams is sustained and confirmed by the press. While the New 
England newspapers greatly outdid all others, New York was not 
silent.? In the South, however, the press gave the matter much 
less notice and consideration. In New England the toleration 
clauses of the Quebec Bill became in very truth a real issue. 
There is no need to institute an elaborate search for proof; it 


“To the extension of territory no serious objection was made, but the 
new status of the Roman church called forth many protests. To give the 
priests legal aid in collecting their tithes appeared in some eyes like 
‘establishing’ the popish confession... .” Our Struggle for the Fourteenth 
Colony, Justin Smith. I, p. 60. 

"Holt’s New York Journal contains three references to the subject in 
January 1775, two in February, three in March, five in June. 

*John Dunlop’s Pennsylvania Packet refers to this matter once in January 
1775, twice in February, once in March, twice in April. In the Pennsylvania 
Gazette we have discovered only three references for the first three months 
of 1775. 
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confronts one at every turn. How true this is is illustrated by 
Southwick’s Newport Mercury, Thomas’ Massachusetts Spy, and 
the Essex Gazette. In every extant number of the Newport Mer- 
cury from October 3, 1774 to March 20, 1775 we come across at 
least one hostile reference to toleration in Quebec; the climax is 
reached in the issue of January 23, 1775, when in addition to the 
advertisement for Gavin’s Master Key to Popery “very necessary 
to be read by every American Protestant at this alarming crisis,” 
there are three lengthy anti-Catholic comments. In like manner 
only one issue® of the Massachusetts Spy between October 6 and 
December 16, 1774, fails to comment unfavorably on the religious 
aspect of the Quebec Bill; and the Essex Gazette in November 
1774 and January 1775?° constantly dwells on the same subject. 
The edition for November 15 has six distinct articles. In every 
quarter and from every angle the toleration clauses of the bill were 
assailed ; every known method of attack was tried. The Doctrine 
of Absolution was dragged in and represented as a most fruitful 
source of evil. The press of New England emulated the dis- 
tinguished clergy of that region and carried off the laurels. Argu- 
ments based on the rights of the Canadians, the preponderance 
of Catholics in Quebec, or the fact that no new religious status 
was being introduced, were drowned in the torrent of protest and 
denunciation which issued from the weekly and bi-weekly news- 
papers. 

Whatever may be thought of the newspapers of today as ex- 
ponents of public opinion John Adams judged that in the period 
under discussion the press was such an index. Adams was a well 
informed man, and in general his opinion deserves consideration, 
but we are not prepared to maintain that in this particular instance 
he was a wholly unbiased witness. Anyhow, in the days when 
the press was not the servant of political parties and special inter- 
ests, when the newspaper was a private venture, one may well 
regard the press as the exponent of the views of the editor, and, 


*November 3, 1774. 

November 1, three; November 8, two; November 15, six; November 22, 
four; November 28, two; January 3, two; January 10, one; January 17, 
one; January 24, one. 
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to some extent at least of the contributors. If we labor under 
no illusion as to the difficulty of evaluating contributions when 
the writer conceals his identity under a pen-name, we still main- 
tain that if contributions of a specific character and with little or 
no variation of theme appear with frequency, and in all parts of 
the country, they must express the sentiments of a considerable 
element of the public. By nature intolerance is vocal, while tolera- 
tion is silent. Whether these contributors constituted a majority 
of the people or merely a blatant minority cannot be determined 
with finality, but it seems safe to assert that editors who kept 
their finger on the public pulse knew what they were about when 
they inserted denunciations of “popery.” For two and one half 
years the colonial press was filled with attacks on the toleration 
clauses of the Quebec Bill. Taken by and large, and considered in 
the light of the previous religious history of America, they should 
mirror the sentiments of the people, especially those of Puritan 
or Hugenot ancestry. Otherwise how account for their fre- 
quency, their virulence, their continuance and their wide geographi- 
cal sources! New England was not alone in this campaign. If 
Rhode Island, once the home of religious refugees, participated 
in the attack, Pennsylvania too raised her voice; even Maryland 
forgot that her own existence as a Colony was owing to the very 
religion which she now professed to abhor.” 

As one scans the columns of the colonial press one cannot but 
observe how frantically search was made for someone upon whom 
to fix responsibility for this “popery bill.” It is little short of 
entertaining to note how Lord North, Lord Bute and General 
Carleton succeeded one another as candidates for the distinction. 
At one time “these wicked ministers of our good King” are 
charged with favoring a religion which “disbursed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion”; at another they are 
accused of secretly espousing that religion from motives quite dis- 


““What is still more extraordinary, the Marylanders themselves, are now 


become such excellent Protestants, that they never heard of an establishment 
given to the popish religion, till the late obnoxious law for settling the 
government of Quebec. They totally forget that their own existence as a 
Colony, is owing to this very religion which they abhor...” Hypocrisy 
Unmasked, Samuel Johnson, p. 9. 
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honorable. By degrees more daring spirits ventured to blame the 
King. He was no longer the innocent victim of the machinations 
of wicked ministers. The genuineness of his attachment to 
Protestantism was questioned. He was set down as guilty of 
criminal neglect of duty in furthering ‘“‘popery” at the expense of 
Protestantism; he was guilty of perjury because of the violation 
of his coronation oath. As true disciples of Locke the most 
venturesome concluded that the complicity of their sovereign made 
an end of allegiance, and they taunted those who remained stead- 
fast in their loyalty.!* 

Yet strange to say a careful study of the newspapers and litera- 
ture of this period fails to disclose an instance of arraignment of 
General Amherst for ratifying those terms of surrender which 
formed the basis of subsequent negotiations and were largely em- 
bodied in the Quebec Bill. While other officials are suspected, 
reproached and denounced the victorious general escapes censure. 
This immunity of Amherst furnished food for thought. It is not 
surprising that conservative minds should suspect that all this ado 
about toleration in Quebec being a menace to colonial religious 
peace and security was an after-thought, a bugbear aroused by 
designing men who thought it best to keep their real motives in 
the background. Doctor Johnson was fully persuaded that this 
was the key to the situation; to him this concern over the religion 
of the Canadians was a “whimsical circumstance.” “The dis- 
affected colonies,” he wrote, “have for some time played off their 
spiritual artillery . . . by representing the grant of the Popish 
religion to the Canadians, as a measure highly alarming to every 
Protestant of the empire . . . men whose lives are a scandal to all 
religion, have suddenly started up as the champions of the ortho- 
dox faith, and hence the whole army of patriots have pronounced 
the Quebec Bill a more dangerous innovation, if possible, than even 
the imposition of a revenue upon the Americans.’’* 


™“You are loyal to him! for what? for burning your towns, destroying 


your trade .. . complimenting the Pope with the free exercise of his reli- 
gion ” Signed “America”. Independent Chronicle and Universal 
Advertiser. February 20, 1777. 

Hypocrisy Unmasked, Samuel Johnson. p. 4. 
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To the objection that it is unwise to place much reliance on 
the press many answers are at hand. It is quite true that many 
contributors to the press did attach fictitious names to their articles. 
But this was a practice common to those volunteer instructors of 
the public; it was not a precaution dictated by the feeling that 
concealment was particularly necessary in this instance. The very 
editors of the papers were wont to affect superiority and mystery 
in this way. In not a few cases research has ferreted out the 
identity of the writer and shown that he was of such standing in 
society that his opinions merit consideration. Thus the disguises 
of Sam Adams have been brushed aside; and “Tamoc Caspipina” 
stands revealed as “The Assistant Minister of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s in Philadelphia in North America” the Reverend 
Jacob Duche, chaplain of Congress. Besides, anonymous articles 
and contributions of unknown origin were quite as effective in 
stirring up animus even in the more peaceful sections of the 
country. Their efficiency may be estimated by the case of the 
Reverend William Edmiston whose approval of the Quebec Bill 
was reported to the Committee of Observation of Baltimore 
County, Maryland. His clerical character saved him from con- 
version by forceful means. A retraction, however, was insisted 
upon.!# 

Even if we were as ignorant of the status and character of these 
anonymous journalists as were their contemporaries, weight must 
be attached to cumulative evidence. It is very unlikely that such 
iteration of opinion would be found in the press if the belief were 
entertained by a mere handful of men. If it is true that most of 
these reflections on the Quebec Bill are to be found in the papers 
published in New England, New York and Pennsylvania, it is 
also true that at one time or other practically every paper of 
colonial America did contain similar expressions of opinion. So 
much smoke must indicate that if the fires of religious prejudice 
burned brightly in some places they glowed elsewhere and 
smouldered everywhere. The mass of evidence furnished by the 


4“«T disapprove of the Quebec Bill, as it established the Roman Catholick 
Religion in the Province of Quebec, abolished the equitable system of Eng- 
lish law, and erects a tyranny...” American Archives, IV, I, 1146-1147. 
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colonial press forces the conclusion that with the people at large, 
religious prejudice was called into active play by the toleration 
clauses of the Quebec Bill, and proved to be instrumental in 
precipitating the war. 

Nevertheless if the press were our only avenue of approach to 
an understanding of the colonial mind doubt might still linger 
as to the wisdom of basing a decision on this evidence alone. But 
the press is not our sole criterion. Uncertainty vanishes when 
we consult the mind of the acknowledged leaders of the people. 
With rare exception these champions of liberty took no pains to 
keep their opinions to themselves; rather they strove to impress 
their views on their fellow citizens. Ambiguity does not charac- 
terize their utterances. 

In his self-styled “lucubrations against popery’ Sam Adams led 
the way. The conquest of Canada seems to have left the doughty 
Puritan in an uncertain state of mind. If he rejoiced in the over- 
throw of a “popish” power adjacent to the English colonies he 
dreaded the consequences of incorporating so many thousands of 
Catholics into the King’s oversea dominions. So deeply was he 
concerned over the situation that even before the Quebec Bill 
made toleration a living issue he was inclined to regard “popery” 
as the greatest of the evils to be feared by his fellow subjects. In 
short he worked himself into such a frenzy that the Stamp Act 
seemed harmless in comparison with the encroachments of 
“popery.” The determination to thwart “popery” became an ob- 
session with Adams; it made him regard the Quebec Bill as the 
culmination of British statesmanship. In the attainment of this 
objective of King and ministers the Stamp Act and Boston Port 
Act were deemed but steps. 

Sam Adams had many auxiliaries. John Adams was no less 
outspoken; and he advocated the use of the pulpit in appealing 
to religious prejudice. Even the Lees, Charles, Richard, and 
Arthur, voiced their disapproval in no uncertain terms. So too 
did Hamilton, Galloway, Silas Deane, Henry, Trumbull, Dray- 


*“Henry. Considers the Quebec Bill as a capital one.” (i.e. grievance) 
James Duane, Notes of Debates. Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, ed. Edmund C. Burnett. I, p. 75. 
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ton, Paine and others.® Henry Laurens joined with other Ameri- 
cans in London in signing “strong and spirited petitions” against 
the Quebec Bill and the Massachusetts Act.!* 

Hamilton expected to ‘“‘see an Inquisition erected in Canada’’!® 
and the province “settled and inhabited by none but Papists.”?® 
He believed that the “provision in favor of the Protestant religion 
is entirely verbal and delusory”*° because the clause providing 
for the Protestant religion “was evidently inserted for no other end 
than to deceive by the appearance of a provident regard for the 
Protestant religion.”** 

It seems not out of place to observe here that Hamilton’s Re- 
marks on the Quebec Bill stand in the way of our accepting the 
view of those who would have it that the western lands formed 
the real cause of complaint. Assuredly Hamilton did not belong 
to the camp of the economic determinists in this instance. For of 
the sixteen pages of his Remarks he devoted six to a discussion of 
“arbitarary power,” eight to “its great engine, the Popish religion,” 
and two to the extension of these “exceptionable institutions” to 
such a “boundless extent of new territory.” Not one word 
about Western lands as such! 

“As to religion,” wrote Paine, “I hold it to be the indispensable 
duty of every government to protect all conscientious professors 
thereof.” But Paine’s memory was conveniently short. He 
forgot that a few pages before this liberal statement he had con- 
cluded his fierce onslaught on kings and kingship with the dec- 
laration that “monarchy in every instance is the Popery of gov- 
ernment.”*? Finally the American Philosophical Society, the be- 
loved child of Benjamin Franklin, listed “the establishment of 
popery and arbitrary power in Quebec” as one of the reasons for 
discontinuing its meetings.** 


“The whole nation has taken alarm at the bold attempt to establish the 
superstition that sanctifies absolute power’ declares Thomas Young to 
Samuel Adams. August 21, 1774. Quoted by Justin Smith, of. cit., pp. 
83-85. 

“Life of Henry Laurens, D. D. Wallace, p. 197. 

*Hamilton, Works, I, 184; “op. cit., I, 195; op. cit., I, 193; “op. cit., 
I, 191. 

“Common Sense, p. 37. 

"Common Sense, p. 10. 

*Justin Smith, of. cit., I, p. 83. 
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In the nature of things an individual speaks primarily for him- 
self. Even a Hamilton or an Adams may err in supposing that 
he is expressing public opinion when he voices his own senti- 
ments. Though this danger is made more remote in the case of 
a man of wide experience who is also a close observer of the trend 
of affairs it is never wholly absent. But when men come from 
all quarters as the chosen representatives of their fellows, and 
after discussion present their conclusions in the form of resolu- 
tions there is less likelihood that they fail to expound the views 
of their brethren. Hence, even if the mass of testimony adduced 
from the press and literature of the day, or the correspondence of 
the political and ecclesiastical leaders be regarded as inconclusive, 
the resolves of town meetings, county and provincial assemblies, 
and finally the Continental Congress, may furnish the evidence 
which compels conviction, unless perhaps we are to assume arbi- 
trarily that these resolutions are nothing but sheer pretense when 
they touch upon religious issues. 

The period preceding the War for Independence was the hey- 
day of resolves and resolutions. Before resorting to the conflict 
of arms the colonists indulged in the less dangerous battle of 
words ; before shedding blood they poured out ink. In the words 
of the “True Sons of Liberty” in session in New York it was a 
“general Time of resolving,” when they had “as good a Right to 
resolve as the most resolute.’”*® Now town resolutions, such as 
those of Rochester, Goshen and Hempstead leave no room for 
doubt as to what those communities thought of the toleration 
clauses of the Quebec Bill. 

Equally explicit are the resolutions of county and provincial 
assemblies. These bodies expressed themselves in language which 
proves conclusively that their opposition to England was based, 
in part at least, on religious grounds. The Suffolk County Re- 
solves of September 6, 1774, were first to list the Quebec Bill 
among the causes for complaint and protest. With rare exception 


“At a Meeting of the True Sons of Liberty, in the City of New York, 
July 27, 1774, properly convened. Present John Calvin, John Knox, Roger 
Rumpus, etc. By Order of the Meeting. Ebenezar Snuffle, Secretary.” 
Broadside in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library. 
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the county resolutions after that date follow the example of Suf- 
folk; in their catalogues of grievances they place the Quebec Bill 
immediately after the “intolerable acts.” While political issues 
are not forgotten religious grievances are not lost sight of. No 
distinction is made between greater and lesser wrongs. Western 
lands are indeed mentioned, but chiefly in connection with the 
extension of the religion of Quebec to that region, and the hem- 
ming in of the “free, protestant English colonies.” 

Provincial Assemblies followed in the footsteps of the county 
gatherings. On March 25, 1775 the New York Assembly in- 
formed the king that toleration in Quebec had caused great un- 
easiness throughout the Colonies, while in their “Memorial to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal” they set down the establishment 
of the Catholic religion as one of the chief grievances of their con- 
stituents. In turn the Massachusetts Provincial Congress in- 
sisted that “the religious policy of Quebec” was justification for 
the seizure of Ticonderoga. In due time the Southern Colonies 
sided with their Northern sisters in stressing the religious element 
of the Bill. 

Still less ambiguous were the addresses of the Continental 
Congress, the “proper memorials” of R. H. Lee. Rarely has a 
legislative body set itself on record for inconsistency as did the 
Continental Congress in October 1775. While the “Address to 
the Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec” was couched in con- 
ciliatory terms flattering to the racial pride and religious beliefs 
of the Canadians, the addresses to the King and the People of 
Great Britain rivalled the most virulent effusions of the New 
England pulpit. If the Catholic religion had been only in part 
such as represented by the Congress the colonists would have done 
well in subscribing to the view of Sam Adams. 

Which of these three addresses bespeaks the real mind of Con- 
gress? Were these protests against “popery” “simply loose sen- 
tences used for political ends” as had been maintained ?2® The 
determination of this point is fraught with extreme difficulty; at 
best the weighing of religious motives is a hazardous undertaking. 


*Cf. Justin Smith, of. cit., p. 67, where he ascribes this belief to Sir 
John G. Bourinot “Canada Under British Rule”. 
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Those who uphold this view so uncomplimentary to Congress do 
not lack ground for their charge. In fixing attention on the 
discussion in the committee appointed to draw up a list of colonial 
rights violated by England they can point out that whereas Lee 
of Virginia favored the inclusion of the Quebec Bill “under 
pretense of religious uses” others advocated its insertion simply 
because “it would be popular to insert it both in England and 
America”. Judged by their own words this last group comprised 
men whose sincerity might well be questioned. In their readiness 
to be guided only by political expediency they were politicians in 
the odious sense of the term. Perhaps Samuel Johnson had them 
in mind when he referred to the playing off “of spiritual artil- 
lery” for political ends. 

It is much more probable that the Addresses to the King and 
to the People of Great Britain reveal the true mind of Congress. 
For if the excitement and indignation over the toleration clauses 
of the Quebec Bill were not genuine Congress as a body stands 
convicted of resorting to the meanest of the practices of politi- 
cians. The months preceding the outbreak of hostilities were 
days of stress when sober thought and reflection were difficult. 
When the emotions and prejudices of men are deeply stirred 
their judgments become clouded. Still there were some 
who kept their poise in the midst of the turmoil about them. 
Furthermore, there were honorable men in Congress who must 
be given credit for acting according to conviction. If the charge 
of dishonesty and hypocrisy is to be levelled against them it must 
be because they subscribed to the address to the people of Quebec 
rather than to the addresses to the sovereign and people of 
England. 

It has been suggested in all seriousness that the discrepancies 
of these addresses can be accounted for by recourse to the theory 
of diversity of minds. Now this explanation might be plausible 
if a considerable period of time had elapsed between their adop- 
tion, for in that case it would have been possible for men to 
change their minds, and do so reasonably. But when we bear in 
mind that two of these addresses were adopted the same day, 
and two others less than a week later, this explanation fails be- 
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cause it implies a degree of fickleness and vacillation one cannot 
impute to the members of Congress. Another solution must be 
sought; one which does not tax credulity, nor make intellectual 
whirligigs of the men who voted to adopt these addresses. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that very few of the members 
of Congress were favorably disposed towards Catholicism; their 
background, education and upbringing, in brief all their ante- 
cedents, were tinctured with suspicion if not open hostility. 
Besides account must be taken of the presence and influence of 
the New England delegation in Congress. They constituted a 
quarter of the members. To an appreciable degree Congress was 
influenced by the Adamses and their associates from the North 
and East; they prevailed on Congress to adopt the Suffolk Re- 
solves. Stalwart exponents of orthodox religion, as they conceived 
the term, they had repeatedly expressed their abhorrence of 
Catholic belief and practices; not only were they resolute in their 
determination to prevent the extension of that religion but they 
were active in their efforts to effect its destruction. In the ordi- 
nary acceptance of the term they were exponents of religious 
prejudice. And their sentiments were shared by individuals from 
other sections of the country. “The persons in America,” wrote 
Jonathan Boucher, “who were most opposed to Great Britain, 
had also, in general, distinguished themselves by being particularly 
hostile to Catholics.*7_ The truth probably is that Congress con- 
tained two factions, one with, the other without conviction, so 
that on the question at issue the honest belief of one party 
harmonized with the desires of the other. In either case however 
religious influence was operative. Virginians aroused by econo- 
mic regulations and New Englanders incensed by a series of 
“intolerable acts’ found in the toleration clauses of the Quebec 
Bill a focal point. Elements otherwise discordant and divergent 
were thus held in union by a common bond. However much 
Adams and Lee and Galloway might disagree in other respects 
they were in agreement in opposing any extension of toleration 
of “popery”. 


“Sermon “On the Toleration of Papists”. 
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The press, the pulpit and assemblies, in the words of John 
Adams, were so many means of ascertaining the mind of colonial 
America. Assuming the existence of that indeterminate thing, 
which for want of a better term we style “The Colonial Mind”, 
this combination of indices should reveal its tendencies and 
temper. To these, moreover, we have added the correspondence 
of political leaders and we find all four in substantial agreement, 
the toleration clauses of the Quebec Bill were a menace to col- 
onial Protestantism. 

American colonists may have visioned the situation much after 
the fashion of an engraving which served as frontispiece to the 
pamphlet The Dispute between the People of America and Ad- 
ministration.*8 This representation depicted one state official in 
the act of handing the Quebec Bill to another minister of state 
who kneels at his feet. Still another minister, perhaps Lord 
Bute, as indicated by the plaids, stands by. The King, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and soldiers gaze on the scene; although 
interested they are not greatly concerned. In the background 
however, houses are in flames, and a man plunges headlong from 
the roof of a house in an attempt to escape the conflagration. The 
significance of the scene is revealed by the caption “Protestants 
remember the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew and the burning 
of Martyrs in Smithfield”. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that at this time every 
incentive to action operated with varying power. Individuals as 
well as localities were affected to a different degree by religious 
motives. Some people were affected to a very limited degree while 
others were profoundly influenced. At all events the War for 
Independence was not inspired solely by economic and _ political 
considerations. The element of religious prejudice was present; 
and it was active, not passive. With regard to individuals in every 
Colony and in the case of some of the Southern Colonies the 
Quebec Bill was merely an occasion for hostilities; elsewhere it 
was more than a pretext. It was a cause. 

It would be absurd to assert that religious prejudice was the 


*The Dispute between the People of America and Administration. Lon- 
don, 1775. 
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only cause of the war, and it seems an exaggeration to maintain 
that the economic and political difficulties could have been settled 
easily and amicably without resort to violence if the religious 
element had not been injected into the quarrel, (cf. page 2). 
These wounds had festered too long to be cured by gentle treat- 
ment; cauterizing and surgery were needed. But the evidence 
does furnish reason in abundance for holding that “religious 
bigotry, sectarian antipathy and the influence of the Calvinistic 
clergy” should be ranked among the most important causes of 
the war. In New England religious prejudice was apparently as 
potent an incentive to action as political wrong and economic in- 
justice. “Fear lest the King of England should succeed in 
establishing among us the Catholic religion” wrote Daniel Barber?® 
prompted the people of New England to resort to fighting. “The 
real fear of Popery in New England had its influence; it stim- 
ulated many people to send their sons to join the ranks. The 
common word then was: “No king, no Popery!’’%° 


History of My Own Times, Daniel Barber, pp. 17, 18. 
* Ibid. 





APPENDIX I 
I, CAPITULATION OF QUEBEC (1759)* 


Article VI. That the exercise of the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion be maintained; and that safeguards shall be granted to the houses 
of the clergy, and to the monasteries, particularly to his Lordship the 
Bishop of Quebec, who, animated with zeal for religion, and charity for 
the people of his diocese, desire to reside in it constantly, to exercise, 
freely and with that decency which his character and the sacred offices of 
the Roman religion require, his episcopal authority in the town of Quebec, 
whenever he shall think proper, until the possession of Canada shall be 
decided by a treaty between their most Christian and Britannic Majesties. 

British Reply, “The free exercise of the Roman religion is granted, like- 
wise safeguards to all religious persons, as well as to the Bishop, who 
shall be at liberty to come and exercise, freely and with decency, the 
functions of his office, whenever he shall think proper, until the possession 
of Canada shall have been decided between their Britannic and most 
Christian Majesties.” 


II. CAPITULATION OF MONTREAL. (1760) * 


Articles XXVII. The free exercise of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Religion, shall subsist entire, in such manner that all the states 
and the people of the Towns and countries, places and distant posts, shall 
continue to assemble in the churches, and to frequent the sacraments as 
heretofore, without being molested in any manner, directly or indirectly. 
These people shall be obliged, by the English Government, to pay their 
Priests the tithes, and all the taxes they were used to pay under the 
Government of his most Christian Majesty. “Granted, as to the free 
exercise of their religion, the obligation of paying the tithes to the Priests 
will depend on the King’s pleasure.” 

Article XXVIII. The Chapter, Priests, Curates and Missionaries shall 
continue, with an entire liberty, their exercise and functions of cures, in 
the parishes of the towns and countries. “Granted.”’ 

Article XXIX. The Grand Vicars, named by the Chapter to administer 
to the diocese during the vacancy of the Episcopal see, shall have liberty 
to dwell in the towns or country parishes, as they shall think proper. They 
shall at all times be free to visit the different parishes of the Diocese with 
the ordinary ceremonies, and exercise all the jurisdictions they exercised 


*Canadian Archives. Documents relating to the Constitutional History 
of Canada. 1759-1791. Selected and Edited with notes by Adam Shortt 
and Arthur G. Doughty. Second and revised edition. Part I. Ottawa, 
1918. Sessional Paper 18, pp. 1-6. 

*Canadian Archives. etc. pp. 7-36. 
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under the French dominion. They shall enjoy the same rights in case of 
the death of the future Bishop, of which mention will be made in the 
following article. “Granted, except what regards the following article.” 

Article XXX. If by the treaty of peace, Canada should remain in the 
power of his Britannic Majesty, his most Christian Majesty shall continue 
to name the Bishop of the colony, who shall always be of the Roman 
communion, and under whose authority the people shall exercise the Roman 
Religion. “Refused.” 

Article XXXI. The Bishop shall, in case of need, establish new parishes, 
and provide for the rebuilding of his Cathedral and his Episcopal palace; 
and, in the meantime, he shall have the liberty to dwell in the towns or 
parishes, as he shall judge proper. He shall be at liberty to visit his 
Diocese with the ordinary ceremonies, and exercise all the jurisdiction 
which his predecessor exercised under the French Dominion, save that an 
oath of fidelity, or a promise to do nothing contrary to his Britannic 
Majesty’s service, may be required of him. “This article is comprised in 
the foregoing.” 

Article XXXII. The communities of nuns shall be preserved in their 
constitutions and privileges; they shall continue to observe their rules, 
they shall be exempted from lodging any military; and it shall be forbid 
to molest them in their religious exercises, or to enter their monasteries; 
safeguards shall even be given them, if they desire them. “Granted.” 

Article XXXIII. The preceding articles shall likewise be executed, with 
regard to the communities of Jesuits and Recollects and of the house of 
the priests of St. Sulpice at Montreal; these last, and the Jesuits, shall 
preserve their right to nominate to certain curacies and missions, as here- 
tofore. “Refused till the King’s pleasure be known.” 

Article XXXIV. All the communities, and all the priests, shall preserve 
their movables, the property and revenues of the Seignories and other 
estates, which they possess in the colony, of what nature soever they be; 
and the same estates shall be preserved in their privileges, rights, honours, 
and exemptions. “Granted.” 

Article XXXV. If the Canons, Priests, Missionaries, the Priests of the 
seminary of the foreign Missions, and of St. Sulpice, as well as the Jesuits, 
and the Recollects, chuse to go to France, a passage shall be granted them 
in his Britannic Majesty’s ships, and they shall have leave to sell, in 
whole, or in part, the estates and moveables which they possess in the 
colonies, either to the French or to the English, without the least hindrance 
or obstacle from the British Government.—They may take with them, or 
send to France, the produce of what nature soever it be, of the said 
goods sold, paying the freight as mentioned in the XXVIth article; and 
such of the said Priests, who chuse to go this year, shall be victualled 
during the passage, at the expence of his Britannic Majesty; and they 
shall take with them their baggage. “They shall be masters to dispose of 
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their estates and to send the produce thereof, as well as their persons, 
and all that belongs to them to France.” 

Article XLVII. The Negroes and panis of both sexes shall remain, in 
their quality of slaves, in the possession of the French and Canadians to 
whom they belong; they shall be at liberty to keep them in their service 
in the colony or to sell them; and they shall continue to bring them up in 
the Roman Religion. “Granted, except those who shall have been made 
prisoners.” 





APPENDIX II 


THE DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN His BrITANNICK 
MAJESTY, THE Most CurisTIAN KING, AND THE KING OF SPAIN.* 

Article IV. His Most Christian Majesty renounces all Pretensions, which 
He has heretofore formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Arcadia, in 
all its Parts, and guaranties the whole of it, and with all its Dependencies, 
to the King of Great Britain: Moreover, His Most Christian Majesty 
cedes, and guaranties to His said Britannick Majesty, in full Right, Canada, 
with all its Dependencies . . . . His Britannick Majesty, on His Side, agrees 
to grant the Liberty of the Catholick Religion to the Inhabitants of Canada: 
He will, consequently, give the most precise and most effectual Orders 
that His new Roman Catholick Subjects may profess the worship of their 
Religion, according to the Rites of the Romish Church, as far as the Laws 
of Great Britain permit.... 

De son Cote, Sa Majeste Britannique convient d’accorder aux Habitans 
du Canada la Liberte de la Religion Catholique: En consequence, Elle 
donnera les Ordres les plus precis, et les plus effectifs, pour que ses 
nouveaux Sujets Catholiques Romains puissent professer le Culte de leur 
Religion, selon le Rit de l’Eglise Romaine, en tant que le permettent les 
Lois de la Grande Bretagne. 


*The Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendship between His Britannick 
Majesty, the Most Chrisian King, and the King of Spain. London, 1763. 





APPENDIX III 


AN ACT FOR MAKING MORE EFFECTUAL PROVISION FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC IN NorRTH AMERICA.* 

And, for the more perfect Security and Ease of the Minds of the Inhabi- 
tants of the said Province, it is hereby declared, That His Majesty’s Subjects, 
professing the Religion of the Church of Rome, of, and in the said Province 
of Quebec, may have, hold, and enjoy, the free Exercise of the Religion 
of the Church of Rome, subject to the King’s Supremacy, declared and 
established by an Act, made in the First Year of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, over all the Dominions and Countries which then did, or there- 
after should belong, to the Imperial Crown of the Realm; and that the 
Clergy of the said Church may hold, receive, and enjoy, their accustomed 
Dues and Rights, with respect to such Persons only as shall profess the 
said Religion. 

Provided nevertheless, That it shall be lawful for His Majesty, His 
Heirs or Successors, to make such Provision out of the rest of the said 
accustomed Dues and Rights, for the Encouragement of the Protestant 
Religion, and for the Maintenance and Support of a Protestant Clergy 
within the Province, as he or they shall, from Time to Time, think 
necessary and expedient. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, That no Person, professing the Reli- 
gion of the Church of Rome, and residing in the said Province, shall be 
obliged to take the Oath required by the said Statute passed in the First 
Year of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, or any other Oaths substituted by 
any other Act in the Place thereof, but that every such Person, who, by 
the said Statute is required to take the Oath therein mentioned, shall be 
obliged, and is hereby required. to take and subscribe the following Oath 
before the Governor, or such other Person in such Court of Record as 
His Majesty shall appoint, who are hereby authorized to administer the 
same; videlicet 


I, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faithful, 
and bear true Allegiance to his Majesty King George, and him 
will defend to the utmost of my Power, against all traitorous 
Conspiracies, and Attempts whatsoever, which shall be made 
against His Person, Crown, and Dignity; and I will do my utmost 
Endeavour to disclose and make known to His Majesty, His Heirs 
and Successors, all Treasons, and traitorous Conspiracies, and 
Attempts, which I shall know to be against Him, or any of Them; 
and all this I do swear without any Equivocation, mental Evasion, 
or secret Reservation, and renouncing all Pardons and Dispensa- 
tions from any Power or Person whomsoever to the Contrary. 
So help me God. 


*Acts of Parliament. Publick Acts. 1774. Vol. II, pp. 1827-1835. Cap. 
LXXXIII. 
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And every such Person who shall neglect or refuse to take the said Oath 
before mentioned, shall incur and be liable to the same Penalties, For- 
feitures, Disabilities, and Incapacities, as he would have incurred and 
been liable to for neglecting or refusing to take the Oath required by 
the said Statute passed in the First Year of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That all His 
Majesty’s Canadian Subjects, within the Province of Quebec, the religious 
Orders and Communities alone excepted, may also hold and enjoy their 
Property and Possessions, together with all Customs and Usages relative 
thereto, and all other their Civil Rights, in as large, ample, and beneficial 
Manner, as if the said Proclamation, Commissions, Ordinances, and other 
Acts and Instruments, had not been made, and as may conflict with their 
Allegiance to His Majesty, and Subjection to the Crown and Parliament 
of Great Britain;.... 

Provided also, That no Ordinance touching Religion, . . . shall be of any 
Force or Effect, until the same shall have received His Majesty’s Appro- 
bation. 
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